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“But aS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH TUE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








The Independent, 


BY BARTON GREY. 


“Lowpon, April 19th.—Lord Beaconsfield’s renewed 
debility began on Sunday night, when an east wind 
sommenced to blow. He continued to lose groun 
throughout Monday, the unfavorable wind continu- 
ing and constantly increasing. He died at half past 
4 o'clock this morning, as calmly as if he were 
asleep.” —Press Dispatch. 





Over the sick man’s pillow 
The grave physicians bent, 

And to and fro, with stealthy step, 
The nurses came and went; 

And ever around the stately house, 
The long night-watches through, 

Bearing death on its wintry breath, 
The baleful East Wind biew. 


“ He will die,” they murmured sadly, 

Unless the wind shall change,” 

And anxious eyes more anxious grew 
In that vigil, long and strange ; 

But still on tower and steeple 
The steady vane held true, 

And the city woke and the city slept, 
But still the East Wind blew. 


." 
With those col and nerveloss feet, 
For never a bolder human heart 
In a human bosom beat ; 
He had fought a fight with Fortune 
Which few men fight and win, 
But the narrow doorway opes at last, 
And he must enter in. 


There were loving hearts around him, 
There was sorrow deep and keen, 
And kindly words from life-long foes, 
And grief from England’s Queen; 

But closer still and faster 
Stern Death his cordon drew, 

And feebler ever the stout heart beat, 
And stil] the East Wind blew. 


It blew o’er sea and desert, 
That wind from bis well-loved East; 

From the mystic strand of the Holy Land, 
The home of seer and priest ; 

From the far-off clime where in oldest time 
His fathers first drew breath ; 

From the land where Moses talked with God; 
But it brought him only—death. 


The long night waned, and sudden 
Through the curtains closely drawn 
Flashed in upon that kneeling group 
The pale shafts of the dawn; 
But on the face they loved so well 
A strange new glory shone, 
And forth on the wings of the ceaseless wind 
The dauntless soul had flown. 





ROWLAND HILL. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, 





Tuts morning, at the early hour of five, 
a select company of godly men and women 
who revere the memory of Rowland Hill met 
in Surrey Chapel, for the purpose ot irans- 
ferring his body to the new church. The 
lease having just fallen in and the chapel 
being about to be taken down, this removal 
‘was necessitated. By Rowland Hill’s de- 
aire, his body had been placed in a vault 
wader the pulpit from which he hed pro- 
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-said he had never known so great a soul in 





pulpit had begn now removed, revealing a 
massive black marble stone, which was lifted 
from the top of the vault, bearing a well- 
cut coat-of-arms, with the word ‘‘ Avancer,” 
the motto of Lord Hill’s family, and the 
name and date of decease. In the vault, 
now exposed, was seen the coffin, covered 
with black cloth, quite uninjured. It might 
have been supposed the interment had 
taken place only eight months ago, instead of 
forty-eight years. There were present the 
elders of the church and other friends, to the 
number of about fifty. Among them were 
two officers of the church who had been 
present at the funeral. We knelt round 
the open grave, and gave thanks to God 
for the useful life of his servant and bis 
present joy. Then the cof§r was raised, 
and carried in a hearse to thé new church, 
about half a mile distant. The tomb pre- 
pared was under the pavement of the 
** Lincoln Tower.” This was a site spe- 
cially appropriate, as Rowland Hill was 
amongst the foremost of the advocates of 
the abolition of slavery and a personal 
friend of William Wilberforce. After a 
public meeting in Surrey Chapel, at which 
this philanthropist spoke, Rowland Hill 


so small a bod 
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grave is the tablet recording that the Tow. 
er was erected, by the joint contributions of 


England and America, incommemoratign of 


Emancipation and as asign of internation- 
al brotherhood. In the Tower are two class- 
rooms, constantly used for iggtruction of 
the young and mission services, one bearing 
the name of Washington and the other that 
of Wilberforce. 

The coffin was borne into the church and 
deposited near the pulpit. Several bymns 
were then sung, and prayer was offered by 
Mr. Watkins, a personal friend of Row- 
land Hill ‘and one of those who had been 
present at the first interment. The present 
pastor also read a prayer of Rowland Hill's. 
A procession was then formed The min- 
ister and his colleagne, Mr. Granger, Rev. 
Arthur Hall, and Rev. W. Senior preceded 
the coffin (which was followed by a large 
number of members and office-bearers of 
the church) to the Tower, where an ad- 
dress was delivered by the pastor and a short 
selection from the burial service read. 
Then we sang the Doxology. We stood 
by while concrete was thrown in, until the 
coffin was completely covered, according to 
the conditions of the special license granted 
by the Home Secretary. The black slab 
covers the spot, and may be seen nt any 
time by the public, as the large archway of 
the Tower is only shut off from the street 
by gates of open iron-work. It was a very 
simple, but significant ceremonial. Nearly 
fifty years after his death, a company of de- 
vout people assembled, in the gray light of 
the early morning, to do honor to the re- 
mains of one who was distinguished not 
for wealth, nor power, nor military fame; 
but for his goodness and usefulness. The 
number might have been multiplied twenty- 
fold had a day’s public notice been given; 
but the Jaw is very strict against any inter- 
ment within the limits of the metropolis, 
and this exceplion was-made only under 
special circumstances and on condition that 
the transfer should be made early in the 
morning, avoiding publicity. Rowland 


Hill died on April 11th, 1883, in his eighty- 
ninth year. He had been pastor of Surrey 
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Chapel just fifty years, and had preached 
there within twelve days of his death. He 
established a mumber of benevolent agen- 
cies, which are now carried on, with a great- 
ly extended machinery, in the new build- 
ing, called ‘‘Christ Church,” erected to per- 
petuate his operations. The largest mem- 
bership under M ill was 800. It now 
exceeds 1,200,000 Sunday scholars have 
increased upward of 5,000. It was 
appropriate that his body should rest in the 
permanent building associated with his 
memory. Of him it may be truly said: 
** He being dead yet speaketh.” 
Lonnon, Eno., April 14th, 1881. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


UNVEILING OF THE FARRAGUT 8JATUR. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Wasnrnaton takes most kindly toa holl- 
day, und no city om the continent can 
show qntite so cosmopolitan and picturesque 
a multitude as the Capital City on one of 
its great galndays. A Summer sun sudden- 
ly looked forth on Farragut’s Day. The 
entrancing days of gradation that make the 
long-irawn-out charm of the Northern 
Spring ere almost unknown in this 


ingering ¢ 2 days of Gaye, fall 
youth, full of the first faint monitions of 
later fruition, of the advancing Summer's 
triumph of blossoms? ‘Those days of 
long May walks, when the pale pink 
bloom of the arbutus first peered through 
the dead leaves of the “last year; 
when the swelling buds overhead: stirred 
with the first thrill of awakening life, and 
the lingering coolness of the air, shot with 
sunshine, reached us still. from the breath 
of the slowly-retreuting Winter? Here 
“‘ Winter lingers in the lap of Spring” till, 
some morning, Summer suddenly asserts her- 
self, and, full armed with leaves and blos- 
soms, with no note of warning, abruptly 
takes possession of the world. Thus we 
awake some day and find the branches, bare 
the evenin# Before, waving bannersof young 
leaves, our gardens brave with blossoms, the 
air fervid with heat, and the world without 
moving on under umbrellas, fragile silken 
and cotton barriers lifted against sun- 
strokes. Such a day was yesterday, when 
even two brawny ‘‘middies” fainted by the 
way on the gala march. The city followed 
Nature, and blossomed out in banners. 
Congress adjourned. The departments were 
closed and the entire population was abroad. 
Diversity of race adds to the picturesque 
aspect of a great Washington gala crowd. 
The many commingled shades of the col- 
ored race; the varied physiognomies of 
Europeans—the Celt, the Sclav, the Teuton, 
the Turk; the distinctive contours and pro- 
files which mark the natives of widely 
separated states, from Maine to California; 
to say notbing of the diversified attire, re- 
peating every hue and tint of Nature, alto- 
gether make a great Washington assembly 
one of the gayest and most cosmopolitan in 
the world. I said last week that we love 
our heroes, and one is never so sure of it as 
when we see the people come forth to decor- 
ate their graves or to unveil monuments to 
their memory. Washington is rapidly be- 
coming a city of monuments and statues. 
One hundred years hence, the Amer- 
ican may walk through it a mar- 
velously beautiful acropolis of the past, 








Even Sara Beroharit laments that we are 













“so young.” 
tions of the centuries lying at our back, 
that Europe has, never did a people crowd 
into one hundred years of existence such 
wealth of material, energy, and of heroic 
memory as the union of the States has 
garnered. How pale and poor are words 
to paint for you the picture of yesterday— 
the bannered city; the marching army and 
navy; the applauding populace of every 
shade and phase of life, of race, of costume! 
Farragut Square, at the west end of the 
city, a few years since an open waste, is to- 
day encircled with splendid homes, many 
of them triumphs of architectural art. 
Around ft, the morning of the unveiling, 
cannon were massed, and a vast concourse 
of people pressed for blocks away. The 
central figure of the Square was the heroic 
statue, veiled in the national colors and 
surrounded Wy towering potted plants, in 
full bie@m. “Men had worked all day Sun- 
day and ali night to complete the pedestal 
on which the statue stood. It was finished 
early Monday morning. The four bronze 
mortars stood on their four sul-pedestals. 

The President and Mrs. Garfield and 
party arrived before one o'clock, and were 
escorted through the Square to the seats 
assigned them by Secretary of the Navy 
Hunt. ‘Soon afterward the officers of the 













the stand, as evéry officer upon his arrival 
at once fastened to pay his respects to the 
Yhief Magistrate. ° HEE 269 

Mrs. Farragut, the widow of the’ Admir- 
al, was honored with similar ceremony, In- 
the row immediately behind the speaker's - 
stand sat General Sherman and Admiral 
Porter, on the right; President Garfield; 
then Mrs. Farragut, a lady with a winning 
face, about fifty years of age, who wis at- 
tired in mourning; Mrs. Garfield; Mr. Loy- 
all Farragut, son of the Admiral, and his 
beautiful wife, a daughter of Dr. Metcalf, 
et New York; Lieutenant and Mrs. Hoxie; 
and Commander J. C. Watson, who was 
Admiral Farrngut’s flag-officer and who 
attended the ceremonies as Mrz, Farragut’s 
special escort, having been sent to New 
York to perform that pleasant service. 
Among the other distinguished pérsons 
present were the members of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Blaine, who is away from the city, be- 
ing the only absentee; Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton and daughter; General Banks; ex- 
Speaker Randall; ex-Governor Rice, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. and Mrs, Ream, the 
father and mother of the sculptor; Mr. 
Bancroft, the historian;. Vice-Admiral 
Rowan, Rear-Admiral C. R. P. Rodgers, 
John Rodgers, R. H. Wyman, T. H, Pat- 
terson, J. L. Worden, E. T. Nichols, G. B. 
Balch, D. M. Fairfox, L. M. Powell, T. O. 
Selfridge, T. Turner, C. H. Poor, W. Rad- 
ford, 8. P. Lee, G. H. Scott, Melancthon 
Smith, C. 8. Boggs, B. F.: Sands, T. A, 
Jenkins, G. F. Emmons, J. H. Strong, J 
J. Almy, R. M. Stembel, J. E. M. Mullany, 
Edward Middleton, and W. E. Meloy, ex- 
Medical Director Palmer, Medical Director 
Lonsdale, and many other navy and army 
officers. — 

The officers present included some who 
were very near and intimate with Admiral 
Farragut. Among these were Captain 
James E. Jouctt, who commanded the 
“Metacomet,” the consort of the “ Hart- 
ford,” who was especially commended by 
the Admiral for bis prompt ection in cap- 
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‘tiring the ‘‘Belma,” and Commander J. OC. 
‘Watson, the fiag-lieutenant of Admiral 
Farragut and the nearest and dearest of 
his official household. Admiral Thornton 
A; Jenkins, the second in command at Mo- 
bile Bay, and who was specially commend- 
ed for his untiring cnergy and faithful- 
ness, was also ‘present. Admiral Jenkins 
was a warm friend of the Admiral and Mrs. 
Farragut. The brave Mullany, who vol- 
unteered to go into the fight, and com- 
manded the ‘‘ Oneida” so gallantly, losing 
a forearm, sat near by the official house- 
hold. Mr. John H. Brooks, who served as 
Admiral Farragut’s steward on the “‘ Hart- 
ford,” was present, at the special request of 
Mrs. Farragut, and received marked atten- 
tion. He enjoyed the distinction of being 
the only colored man on the stand. Com- 
mander Watson and Mr. Brooks were the 
only two survivors of the Admiral’s offi- 
cial household present. The procession 
having arrived on the ground a little after 
one o'clock, the ceremonies began. At this 
time the neighborhood was densely packed 
with people. 

The unveiling exercises were opened with 
prayer by Rev. Arthur Brooks. Mean- 
while six weather-beaten sailors had ranged 
themselves around the statue. When the 
prayer was over, Lieutenant Dunlap gave a 
signal. Quartermaster Knowles, who was 
Farragut’s signal quartermaster on the 
‘‘ Hartford” and who lashed the Admiral 
in the rigging, pulled the rope, and the flag 
fell away from the statue into the hands of 
the six brawny sailors. As the sunlight 
fell upon the polished bronze, there was a 
great shout from the people, the Marine 
Band played “Hail to the Chief,” an 
admiral’s salute of seventeen guns was fired 
from Lafayette Square, and an admiral’s 
flag was hoisted to the masthead at the 
corner of the north stand by Bartholomew 
Diggins, one of the crew of Admiral Far- 
ragut’s gig. The five sailors who helped 
Knowles unveil the statue were all Far- 
ragut veterans. They were James Marion, 
who served on the ‘‘ Brooklyn”; Alexander 
H. Truett, who served on the “‘ Hartford”; 
Peter Breen, who served on the ‘‘ Pem- 
bina”; James Wyley, who served on the 
mortar fleet; and Thomas Byrnes, who 
served on the ‘‘ Miami.” After the unveil- 
ing, these five batile-smoked veterans, with 
Knowles, sat on the tedge of the pedestal 
and listened to the orations with the deep- 
est interest. The statue faces the south- 
east, looking down Connecticut Avenue. 
It represents the Admiral standing, with 
telescopic glass in hand, and his right foot 
resting on atackle block, as though look- 
ing over the scene. 

It was an inspiring sight. Besides the 
vast multitude of civilians; the host of sol- 
diers and sailors, in their glittering uni- 
forms; the rainbow hues of the Spring 
appareling of thousands of women; the 
decorated houses surrounding the Square, 
giinting with flags and filled with bright 
faces from basement to roof—all were framed 
in the delicate interlacing of the young- 
leaved trees and mounted by the snowy trac- 
ery of the delicate clouds, that fluttered like 
feathers against the warm blue of the April 
sky. President Garfield’s speech was hap- 
py, as his speeches always are. I give it 
entire: 

** Fellow- Citizens :—It is the singular pro- 
vince of art to break down the limitations 
which separate the generations of men from 
each other, and allow those of past genera- 
tions to be comrades and associates of those 
now living. This capital is silently being 
filled up with the heroes of other times. 
Men of three wars have taken their places 
in silent eloquence as guardians and guards 
of the nation Gey loved so well, and as the 
years pass on these squares and public 
places will be rendered more and more 
populous, more and more eloquent by the 
prererse of dead heroes of other days. 

rom ell quarters of the country, from all 

enerations of its life, from all portions of 
ts service these heroes come, by the minis- 
try and mystery of art, to take their places 
and stand as permanent guardians of our 
nation’s glory. To-day we come to hail 
this hero who comes from the sea down 
from the shrcuds of his flag-ship, wreathed 
with the smoke and glory of victory, bring- 
ing sixty years of national life and honor, 
to take his place as an honored compatriot 
and perpetual guardian of his nation’s glory. 
In the name of the nation, I accept this 


noble statue, and his country will guard it 
as he guarded his country.” 


The speeches of Hon. Horace Maynard 
and of Senator Voorhees were equally ad- 
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mirable, the latter remarkable for its con. 
spicuous eloquence. Mr. Voorhees said of 
the statue and its artist: 
“This figure of bronze, so ‘faithful in 
likeness and so familiar in features to those 
who knew and loved him best, is the tribute 
of the American le. It is also of 
American origin and workmanship. Who 
but an American artist should have mod- ’ 
eled the great Ameriéap Admiral? Nor 
does it lessen the pride of this great demon- 
stration to remember that this statue will 
commemorate for all fime to come the 
genius, the courage, and the educated skill] 
of an American woman,as well as the 
manly virtues and undying fame of an 
American hero. It is the just compensa- 
tion of the artist for years of anxious toil 
to witness her work received and displayed 
as a work of fidelity to art and worthy the 
proud character it is designed to perpetu- 
ate. This day will also be memorable in 
American history. A hundred years have 
passed away since our independence was 
achieved. The American navy, in five dif- 
ferent wars, has studded the history of the 
Republic with the most brilliant illustra- 
tions of patriotism, genius, and valor. Its 
officers and seamen have dwarfed the naval 
victories of other nations and ages, and 
made them look tame and commonplace by 
comparison; and yet we are looking now 
upon the first statue ever erected toa naval 


character by the ronment of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Maynard said of religious faith 
of Farragut: 


‘No Puritan of Cromwell’s army trusted 
more implicitly in an overruling Provi- 
dence, or looked upon himself more hum- 
bly as an instrument in the Divine hand for 
the accomplishment of the eternal purposes. 
God was in all his thoughts. The temper 
of his religion was cheerful and genial— 
gentle in spirit, almost to woman’s tender- 
ness. While he was magnanimous, saga- 
cious, and bold, he was also faithful, can- 
did, and just. For his personal qualities, 
no less than for his warlike deeds, the old 
hero is conspicuous on the roll which his 
countrymen will a in lasting remem- 
brance. The voice of antiquity redoubles 
itself to-day. Pulchrum est benefacere reipub- 
licea—blessed, thrice blessed are the bene- 
factors of the republic.” 

It has its own significance—the fact 
that this statue of an American hero, which 
is to go down to posterity, was chosen by a 
woman and wrought by a woman. When, 
ten years ago, it was decided by Congress 
that a statue should be erected to keep 
living and present before coming genera- 
tions the presence and person of the great 
Admiral, many masters in art sent their 
models from different parts of the world, 
each hoping to be the chosen competitor. 
After prolonged deliberation and discus- 
sion, the committee of selection accepted 
the model preferred and chosen by Mrs. 
Farragut—a full-length portrait figure, un- 
touched of allegory; just the man himself, 
the Admiral, with one foot lifted; leaning 
slightly forward, yet with head erect; with 
face attent; glass in hand, as he had stood 
many hundred times, gazing out over dis- 
tant seas. In the words of Horace May- 
nard: ‘‘A maiden artist was chosen by 
widowed affection, who detected in her 
handiwork the most exact reproduction of 
the loved and idolized original.” 

The last sentence indicates the exact truth 
concerning the statue, It is simply Farra- 
gut. Not Farragut idealized, or sublim- 
ated, or artistically heroic; but just the 
man himself—alert, vigilant, strong-eyed, 
strong-nerved, compact, a hero, without em- 
bellishment or fine feathers of any sort. 
‘‘The common people” of later generations, 
gazing up at this man on a pedestal, may 
say: ‘‘Why, he is one of us /” The strong, 
wiry, keen-eyed man will gaze and simply 
say: ‘A MAN! He is my brother.” Not 
even the image of a horse stands between 
him and the people. Just a manon watch, 
a man on duty, with the true heart of a pa- 
triot in his breast, the unflinching eyes of a 
sailor in his head, and the undaunted front 
of a hero, ready to die, if needs be, for his 
country. Thus Farragut, in the statue 
wrought by Vinnie Ream, goes down to 
posterity. 

Vinnie Ream Hoxie, married now to a 
young lieutenant of the navy, who is her 
friend and helper in the nearest and highest 
sense, is a native of the West, and was 
educated in the ‘‘ Christian” Female College 
of Missouri. Suffering through the war, 
her family came to Washington, where Miss 
Ream became a clerk, in the Agricultural 
Department first and afterward in the Post- 
office Department. During these days she 
bent the energy of her keen and active 
mind, during leisure moments, oa the fur- 





therance of her own education; pursuing 
the study of music, of the French asd Ger- 
man languages, and going through an exten- 
sive course of historical reading. Later, 
she became acquainted with Clark Mills, 
the Washington. sculptor, and, visiting bis 
studio, then in the: basement of the Capi- 
tol, she discovered first her own im- 
pulse to pursue artin the same direction. 
In this studio and under the tuition of 
this teacher she began to model in clay, 
and to copy profiles of the men, more or less 
distinguished, who were legislating for the 
country above herhead. Her arteducation 
began in the Capitol. Her earliest subjects 
were the public men who roamed in and 
out of the basement studio. Later a studio 
for her own eelf was granted her, on the 
lower floor of the Capitol. For years her 
petite image, mounted on a high stool, 
working away at her Lincoln with bird-like 
swiftness and bird-like glance, was one of 
the unique facts of the National Capitol. 
During these years, at her leisure, she took 
casts in plaster of nearly every member of 
Congress in both houses, and altogether 
became emphatically a daughter of the 
Capitol. 

It involves no criticism of her work to 
say that she might have been a greater 
artist than she was; but if at a greater dis- 
tance, with no charm of presence and no 
power of personal influence to work for her, 
she might have applied in vain for the 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ commission to 
execute the statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
which the many statesmen whose busts she 
had made gave tothe charming lit!le woman 
with so ardent an alacrity. Charles Sum- 
ner, whom she had never modeled in plaster, 
made a strenuous protest in the Senate 
against giving so important a commission 
to so young and untried an artist. The 
objections offered at that time by Mr. 
Sumner bad a potency in fact which 
time, study, and success had removed 
when she was chosen by Mrs. Far- 
ragut to execute the statue of Farragut. 
She studied anatomy under competent 
teachers. She practiced modeling with 
untiring patience, and tvhen, at last, the 
aley model of her “ Lincoln” was com- 
pleted, she sailed with it and her parents 
for Italy, where she spent several years 
studying and practicing ber art. In Rome 
she became a protegé of Cardinal Antonelli, 
who, on her departure for America, gave 
her a miniature portrait of himself, which 
she still wears, in a handsome pearl-set 
locket.® Her statue of Lincoln was ex- 
ecuted in marble in Rome. When brought 
to this country, it was unveiled before a 
brilliant assembly, in the rotunda of the 
Capitol of the United States, the eloquent 
Carpenter pronouncing the oration on 
this national work of a Wisconsin girl. 
The statue now stands in a conspicuous 
place in the Hall of Statuary, in the old 
House of Representatives. Like her statue 
of Farragut, her statue of Lincoln is an ab- 
solute likeness of its original. Its reality 
and lack of ideality provokes criticism. 
Human nature loves to encircle its heroes 
with the aurora of imagination, to send 
them transfigured in the light of immortal 
beauty and youth down to future genera- 
tions; but in this woman’s image of the 
great Martyr we have simply, solely the man 
himself, the man of sorrow, acquainted with 
grief. In aspect Vinnie Ream Hoxie is one 
of the most picturesque of women. She is 
one of the winsome women who, if acentury 
old, would still suggest in glance and ges- 
ture the immortal child. She is petite, 
with tiny hands and feet. She has a head 
like a Cupid, covered with dark, curling 
hair, and large, brown, bird-like eyes, both 
rapid and radiant of glance, which have 
made great havoc in the sensibilities of 
sensitive mortals. Her voice is remarkably 
sweet; she is fluent and elegant in speech 
and converses witb great intelligence and 
animation, yet with a childlikeness that 
utterly disarms criticism. Yon may find 
all the fault you please with Vinnie’s 
statues; but you will find it a most ungra- 
cious task to find fault with herself, as she 
appears before you in her white working- 
blouse, a white turban twisted around her 
derk curls, perhaps the picture of Cardinal 
Antonelli hanging on her breast, and a pair 
—well, of the most ‘‘ taking” eyes imagin- 
able set upon you in affectionate appeal, 

Wasuinerton, D. C., April 26th, 1881, 
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Dram INDEPENDENT: 

It is now about two months since I had 
the good fortune to begin.a Southern trip, 
ordained by our National Usion, at its an- 
nual meetingiin Boston. Maryland and the 
District of Columbia were left behind soon 
after the presentation of Mrs Hayes’s 
Testimonial Portrait at the White House. 
Clear heads and earnest hearts are busy in 
both localities, moving forward the home 
protection cause. My associate, Mrs. 
Georgia Hulse McLeod, of Baltimore, a 
native of Florida, a life-long teacher and 
whilom contributor to Zhe Atlantic, had 
opened the way by means of letters to the 
press and to leading ladies further South. 
Appeals had been made for money 
to help defray expenses, for, if success" 
ful, this embassy of a stranger must 
be ¢ree from all pecuniary taint. Letters 
of introduction were kindly furnished by 
leading clergymen (South) of all denom- 
inations. Prayers were offered by our 
local unions from one end of the country to 
the other for the success of this effort to 
plant the “‘ W. C. T. U.” in Southern soil, 
and without misgivings the attempt was 
made. Many good and thoughtful people 
had predicted that this would prove ‘‘a fool’s 
errand” number two, A letter from one 
leading Southern city had declared that the 
triple disadvantage of (1) sending a woman / 
(2)a temperance woman! (3) a Northern 
temperance woman! stamped the embassy 
a failure from the start. (But, please ob- 
serve, this letter was from a Northern man.) 
But, bless God and their kind hearts, the 
Southern people have received me as a 
sister beloved for the work’s sake. Already 
some of the chief towns have been visited 
in every Southern state save Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Tennessee (from all of which ex- 
cept the first earnest invitations have come 
and engagements are already made for their 
acceptance), And what is the report? 
Just the same that it would have been if an 
equal number of Northern states had been 
visited—viz., the utmost kindness from the 
friends of temperance, cordial co-operation 
from the most liberal-minded of the clergy, 
and independent of the press, and on the 
part of women a sisterly welcome that 
crowns each day with thanksgiving and 
crowds Friendship’s casket full of choicest 
jewels. Indeed, the South is far more like 
the North than, in my ignorance, I bad sup- 
posed. ‘‘ They’re just like our folks” was 
my constant mental ejaculation, the almost 
entire absence of a foreign population 
lending color to the home-like illu- 
sion. It had been said that the oppo- 
sition to hearing ladies speak was deep 
and resolute. This is not so. Churches 
were opened, asa rule, no less freely than 
at the North. Ministers of different de- 
nominations conducted the devotional exer- 
cises, and the audiences were large and to 
the last degree sympathetic and kind. 
When members were called for and papers 
circulated, with the pledge for men and 
women, the response was much more gen 
eral than with us. It is true that on the 
Sabbath pastors do not yield their pulpits, 
preferring an afternoon hour for the tem- 
perance meeting; it is also true that, as a 
rule, we have spoken from the chancel, and 
in a single instance no pastor was present; 
but this has sometimes happened at the 
North, and Sunday is with ministers a busy 
day. It had been said that the expectation 
of securing associated effort on the temper- 
ance line from Southern women was quite 
Utopian; but, instead of this, they have 
been uniformly earnest and responsive, 
beyond what is usual at the North. True, 
they bave given immediate notice that 
they could not speak in public, which 
is the smallest part of the work; but, 
at the same time, have entered with the 
utmost intelligence and heartiness into our 
plans for securing pledges, 8.-S. and jyve- 
nile societies, the circulation of leaflets, 
lending out of temperance books, planning 
for public meetings, to be addressed by gen. 
tlemen, etc. 

But when I have noticed the marvelous 
facility of utterance, the varied vocabu- 
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insight of these ladies, I have felt that in it 
all was a prophecy of such achievement in 
the art of public as well as private persua- 
sion as would dim the laurels of their 
Northern sisters, if a sacred emulation did 
not rescue us. I could name women in all 
the chief cities of the South who are no 
less worthy to be the leaders of a people 
than was Deborah of old. They feel the 
stirrings of benignant power; the mother 
heart in them reaches out with a wide bless- 
ing for humanity. 

Even from their point of view—concern- 
ing which we have freely spoken—the war 
was not an unmixed evil. It helped to in- 
dividualize each woman’s character; it 
taught the stern, but royal lesson of self- 
help; and, with the spirited gentleness and 
docility which are a sure sign of the high- 
est breeding, many of these women, who 
had hardly ever waited upon themselves in 
the smallest particular, took up difficult 
tasks, to which they brought no training, 
but in which they have grandly succeeded. 
Some are teachers, some journalists, some 
artists, not a few take boarders or keep 
hotels. The umwritten annals of their 
heroism, often whispered in my ear by 
friends, bave dignified my estimate of hu- 
man nature. Nor doI find the bitterness 
toward the North which was declared to 
be #0 characteristic of the women who 
loved ‘‘ The Lost Cause.” They approached 
this whole question of the war from a stand- 
point altogether different from our own. 
They believed in the inalienable right of 
a state to secede from the Union. They 
had never been taught, as we had, from 
pulpit, press, and platform, to spell nation 
with a big N. 

But, whatever may have been the case in 
earlier years, sober second thought has 
softened either them or us—or both, per- 
haps; so that wecan agree to ‘press for- 
ward to the things that are before,” with 
hands clasped in loving sympathy. It had 
been said ‘‘ You must not speak for the 
colored people”; but in almost every city 
we have done so, with the free consent of 
the Southern friends under whose auspices 
wecame. It is true-that social ostracism 
of the noble men and women who came 
South to teach and preach to the freedmen 
is not yet atan end; butits features are 
greatly modified, and the larger towns and 
more enlightened of those ‘‘to the manor 
born” exhibit least of this narrow spirit 
and character. Prejudice (pre-judgment) 
is not a sectional growth. Both North and 
South, it is the parasite of a certain class of 
mind. Its objects differ, but its animus is 
everywhere the same. 

Of Southern manhood it is needless to 
say more than that the suppositions of a 
lifetime as to their courtesy were realized. 
‘Sir Charles Grandison” has been my host, 
and ‘‘Col. Newcome” has introduced me 
to my audience—leading me gently for- 
ward, as is the custom here, and saying 
more kind things than I shall merit ina 
thousand years. Gov. Colquitt, of Georgia, 
welcomed me in his own (Methodist) 
Church one Sabbath evening as I was never 
before welcomed anywhere, and Gen. Elli- 
son Capers, rector of the Episcopal Church, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Bishops Wightman and 
Stevens, of Charleston; Drs. Vedder, of the 
Huguenot, aad Chambliss, of the Baptist 
Church there; Dr. Haygood, of Emory 
College; Col. Price Williams, of Mobile; 
Mrs. Judge Sbarkey, of Jackson, Miss.; 
and a host of others have lent their influ- 
ence and aid with a cordiality never to be 
forgotten. 

The temperance question will win in the 
South earlier than with us, if we are not on 
the alert. They are not handicapped with 
aforeign population. The colored people 
are well disposed and teachable. Their 
legislatures have outranked ours in the 
gains of the last session. Ministers are 
more outspoken and the press less timidly 
mindful of “‘ our German friends.” The 
trip I have described will extend over two 
months, and forty towns or more in four- 
teen states, leaving a W. C. T. U. im every 
place where nove had yet been orgatiized. 
Another time I wish to write of Sidney 
Lanier, Joel Chandler Harris (author of 
“Uncle Remus”), Randall (author of “ My 
Maryland”), Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin (author 
of a Secession novel), Mrs. Augusta Evans 
Wilson (author of “‘Betlah”), Father 
Ryan (author of “The Sword of Lee”), 
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Geo. C. Cable, “Dr. Atticus Haygood, and 
other gifted Southerners. 

If this sketch seems rose-colored, remem- 
ber that ‘“‘we only know what we have 
lived.” If it flaunts not the ruby flag, re- 
flect that it was not written by a United 
States senator. Surely, the day hastens 
when, joined in the splendid fight against 
a common foe which is the scourge of all 
our homes, the daughters of the North and 
South will smiM™fig say, each to the other, 
what then the sons will joyfully repeat: 
‘* With all thy faults, I love thee still.” 

MowTGOMERY, ALA., April Zist, 1831. 





WHAT MOTHER SAYS. 
BY MRS. D. H. R, GOODALE. 


Being the gist of many talks; the gatherings of 
many walks ; the residuum of many books ; the 
sheaves of some slow harvests ; the driftwood of 
some bitter storms. 

Being more: a door ajar ; a glimpse of the com- 
ings and goings, the plans and the accidents, 
the joys, the defeats, and the renewed pursuit 
which make up a life, 

I. 


What Mother says presupposes the Home, 
and by Home I mean not merely the center 
of physical life, but the home in its subtle 
entirety, as the nursery of the germs of 
moral and intellectual power, and even'as 
the final test and arbiter of all institutions, 
laws, and organizations. For all these de- 
pend upon the home, which is itself the 
highest yet the simplest, the purest, the 
most exacting, the most steadfast, the most 
progressive of all man’s institutions. 

For what is a home? 

It is our measure of life. For the home 
we dip our cup in the universe. Here we 
bring whatever we are able to assimilate. 
Here we hedge about with all the reserves 
of exclusive choice whatever we hold most 











ear. 

And for this home, real or but a dream, 
man takes up all the burdens of active life. 

For this home the mother must speak. 
She is the central unit of the life there. The 
home in which she presides is the meeting 
place of the ideal and the real. We touch 
bottom in our constant care for the primi- 
tive needs of humanity. With what jeal- 
ous solitude do we watch the preparation of 
the food that is to become the firm, sweet 
flesh of the growing girl, the milk and roses 
of the baby boy’s cheek. But we aspire, 
also, to the highest heaven in laying found- 
ations of character for the children, for 
whom we expect the highest things. For 
them, what dreams can be too high, too 
great? Shall they not begin where we end? 
To these, to all the mother dispenses 
homely comfort, but not as forgetting 
higher cheer. For these young immortals 
need for their nourishment the very bread 
of Heaven; and their demand, so great, 
so righteous, is also awfully immediate, 
for babies will not wait a single hour, but 
will grow straight on to men and women. 
The body cannot stop for the soul. Give it 
but its own food, and, whether mind and 
heart have theirs or not, in a few brief 
years the girl or the lad looks into your 
eyes with level glances, and God pity you 
if those eyes be full of reproach for possi- 
bilitiés forever lost. 

From cares such as these the mother 
comes, in every-day dress, with a faithful 
regard, indeed, for all beauty and fitness, 
but without any studied adornment which 
would conflict with the greatest common 
usefulness, She asks freedom to speak, 
and even (provided it be always with a 
‘sweet reasonableness”) to speak with some 
authority, as one who has studied social 
problems with the keenness of vital, prac- 
tical interest. 

In these talks nothing shall be tabooed. 
Whatever forms a part of life enters in 
some way as a factor into the home and is 
subject to its verdict. Doubtless, then, we 
shall find bere the questions of the hour, as 
they arise, as well as those which specially 
affect the foundations of home-building 
and the arts of home-keeping. 

Truth is many-sided. In the atmosphere 
of the home which best suits things sim- 
ple, sincere, essentially honest, and unpre- 
tentious we sometimes get a new aspect 
of grave affairs. Many an object of greedy 


*pursuit, in the chase for which human 


lives, human hearts are recklessly sacri- 
ficed, looks in this cool light but a vulgar, 
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worthless thing. Sometimes, contrariwise, 
the hope to which one would gladly devote 
life seems to the eager throng in the busy 
ways of the world too faint, too unreal to 
provoke any earnest struggle. 

The spirit of the age, in these tumultu- 
ous days, strives with the same painful 
unrest for the intangible as for the tangi- 
ble good. The passionate yearning to give 
help, the passionate study of all systems, 
all creeds, for vital strength and comfort 
for the sorrows and needs of humanity is 
not less strong in woman’s heart than in 
man’s. Life is no longer less serious to 
woman than toman. She cannotlive apart 
from its true realities. Why should she 
not bring to them her best attention, her 
quickest intelligence, her mothcr-wit? 
Why should she hesitate to speak frankly 
of things of real import, or to seek to out- 
line that view of truth which is gained 
from the impersonal yet characteristic out-: 
look of the mother in the home? 

Sxy Farm, BERKSHIRE Co., Mass. 





SPELLING REFORM AND ORTHO- 
EPY. 


BY PROFESSOR 8. G. BARNES, 
or Iowa COLLEGE. 


In the history ef langueg the spoken 
word comes first, and ie, indeed, the only 
substantial reality, the writn word being 
preperly but its reflection. It ia a singiilar 
fact that a mistake in spellimg ie considerd 
much more disgraceful than an error in pro- 
nuncietion. We ar compeld by sogjety to 
know the exact limits ef tht caricatiire of 
the shadow ef the word; but az to the sub- 
stan¢, much les ie demanded. The spelling 
ef the ediicated ia rigidly breht to cen- 
fermity, from Maine to Australia; but the 
rkal thing, the spoken word, ia allowd to 
vary indefinitly. And, indted, if this puzzl- 
heded spelling ef oura is to be compulsory, 
it would be unfair to ask much more. Our 
time and strength ar greatly taskt alredy 
in endevorimg to keep fresh in mind the 
lawles combinations ef lettere which wk eu- 
femistically style erfhegrafy. And ae ,the 
averagd man faces our irreciilar pronuncie- 
tion, displayimg a cenfiising variety ef 
sounds, and presenting no method ef seciir- 
img absolute acciiragy, except the laborious 
looking up in the dictionary ef tach and 
every word, he may wel be pardond fer con- 
cluding that erfhoepy ie essentially a fine art, 
with which erdinary peopl hav no special 
cencern. 

Ther iz probably net a sing] reader ef this 

articl who doez net mispronoung a number 
ef worde, to which hia attention has never 
been calld. How can we be expected to 
know such worde? ‘The spelling ef the 
word ie just aa likely to gujde us wreng aa 
right, and we hav no suspicion that the 
sound we and our neighbore giv fer a certain 
fheht ie net really an English word. And 
ven when our ignorang hae met a teacher, 
many a time we fjnd old habit too streng to 
be overcom, and, concluding that the speech 
ef our neiborhood iz good enuf English 
fer us, go on mispronouncing to the end of 
our livea. 
- Take the word “column,” fer instang. 
Its spelling ie nearly fonetic; but that iz a 
mbre accident, and give to the multitiides 
who say ‘‘colyum”’ no hint that they ar go- 
ing astray. Listen to the reading of a chap- 
ter where thr word ‘“ Philistine ’’ occure, and 
see how few hav stumbld en the fact that 
the last ‘‘i’’ ia net lemg. There ie the word 
“brooch,” ‘that looks so henest and trust- 
worthy. J remember wel my surprjze and 
indignation when [ found that I was a vic- 
tim ef misplact cenfideng. 

Suppose we determin to cease going with 
the multitiide to do evil, and underteke to 
referm our incerrect and slovenly habits of 
pronungietion. Speedily we rbaljze that we 
hav embarkt en a sea of perplexity. Much 
to our surprjze, we find ourselva abundantly 
ignorant, even az to the commonest words. 
We hav said “‘ubes” for “abase,” and 
carefully cerrect to abas, and finally dis- 
cover that it should be abes. We sey | 
b-clectic, and ar cerrected by some one ; and 
then wat¢hfully empley ev-andelical, only to 
fjnd ourselves again in tht wremg. Mount- 
un must be givn up; but ie it mount-an? 
or mount-en ? We look it up, and ar told 
mount-in. Web discover that we eught to 
pronoung tht last e in level, and, after 
practicing en ha-zel fer some time, find tli: e 
ie sjlent there. Tht classes ef words upon 
which a change is working, and haz so far 














been accepted only in part, giv us no end ef 
anneyang. We assidiiously lern that ‘‘methe”’ 
hag the sonant sound, and “truths” the 
surd ; and then get them reverst 
the next time wi tite the words. We sel- 
emnly cerrect somé’one fer pronouncing 
noose with a z, and ar infermed that we ar 


behind the tjmee, by which the 
Now, how eaey it would 
if worda only wer what th me of 


the funniest thinge in Trénch’e attack on 
fonetic spelling ia hia belief that it would 
greatly increase the veriatione in pronungi- 
ation. It ie the safest ef predictions that, if 
the leng-sufferimg public ie once freed frem 
the immense and wors than iiseles labor ef 
lernimg ‘‘to spell,” if it once could bb ger- 
tain that the pronunciation is truthfully re- 
flected by the letters, that th standard pro- 
nuncietion iz to be found in thb accepted 
spelling, ther would be a wonderful incrkase 
in cerrectnes ef speech. We should quick- 
ly lern differencee in sound when unvery- 
ingly indicated by differencee in lettera. 
‘‘Every schoolbey”’ would then know a surd 
frem a sonant, a distinction letely shown 
to be beyend the power ef a preminent ep- 
ponent ef Spellimg Referm. Our fhehts 
would no lenger be compeld to effend thr 
day by slovenly garments, cut after outgrown 
patterna, but could walk in all the dignity 
conferd by nkat and suitabl clothing. And, 
since the chief ebstacl to the new spelling ie 
that it looks “‘horrid,”’ it ie impertant to re- 
member that out ef the chaos of change wil 
surely sprimg a comes ef beautiful speech. 





A DREAM. 
(From Here.) 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





I DREAMED the old dream over at last— 
It was all in a night of May; 

We gat and swore, ’neath the linden tree, 
That our faith should endure alway. 


We swore and swore again and again, 
As we prattled and fondled and kissed ; 
And then, that I might remember the vow, 
She fastened her teeth in my wrist. 


Oh! Darling, with your beautiful eyes, 
Oh! Sweetheart, biting and charming, 

The vows, I am sure, were all very well, 
But the bites were rather alarming. 





FEDERAL CASES IN LAW AND 
EQUITY. P 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Tue Constitution, having in article 3, sec- 
tion 1 provided for the investiture of the 
judicial power of the United States in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as Congress may ordain and establish, pro- 
ceeds, in section 2 of the same article, to 
state, as follows, the several cases and con- 
troversies to which this power shall extend: 
1. ‘‘All cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made or which 
shall be made under their authority.” 2. 
“All cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls.” 8, ‘‘All cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.” 
4. ‘‘Controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party.” 5. ‘‘ Controversies 
between two or more states.” 6, Contro- 
versies ‘‘ between a state and citizens of 
another state.” 7. Controversies ‘‘ between 
citizens of different states.” 8. Controver- 
sies ‘‘ between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under grants of different 
states.” 9. Controversies ‘‘ between a state 
or the citizens thereof and foreign states, 
citizens or subjects.” 

This enumeration fixes the limit within 
which the power must act and beyond 
which it cannot extend. The cases and 
controversies specified, and these only, 
come within the scope of the power. 

Mr. Pomeroy arranges these cases and 
controversies into two classes, the ‘‘ neces- 
sary and the supplementary or expedient.’; 
the first four being placed in the class of 
the “necessary” because having reference 
to the ‘‘essential attribute of paramount 
sovereignty” in the General Government; 
the other five being ‘‘ supplementary,” 
because, while not essential to this sovereiga- 
ty, depending on “‘ considerations of expe- 
diency.”—Pomeroy’s ‘‘Const. Law” (3d edi- 
tion), p. 506. 

Chief-Justice Marshall, in Oohens vy. 
Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264, divided these cases 
and controversies into two general classes: 
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the first embracing those cases in whic 
‘jurisdiction depends on the charaeter of 
the cause, whoever may be the parties”; 
the second embracing those in which ‘ juris- 
diction depends entirely on the character 
of the parties.” The framers of the Con- 
stitution selected the cases, as to the subject- 
matter involved therein, whoever might be 
the parties, and also the cases and contro- 
versies, as to the pasties thereto, whatcver 
might be the subject-matter in dispute, 
which, in their judgmevt, should come 
within the cognizance of the judicial power 
of the United States, not only as expressing 
and enforcing the supremacy of the General 
Government, but as the means of 
securing justice and harmony. 

The first class embraces CASES IN LAW 
AND EQUITY, and to this class the present 
article will be confined. The jurisdiction 
in these cases depends entirely on the sub- 
ject-matter, whoever may be the parties. 
** All cases, in law and equity, arising un- 
der the Constitution, the laws of the United 
Btates, and treaties made or which shall be 
made under their authority” are compre- 
hended in this clase. The Constitution 
itself, the laws and treaties of the United 
States form ‘‘ the supreme law of the land.” 
Each one of these constituents is a part of 
this ‘‘supreme law,” and any one of them 
may, independently of the others, be the 
source of cases in law and equity to which 
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the judicial power extends, 

The cases that depend upon the Constitu- 
tion itself and, hence, arise under it are 
such as grow out of its provisions. Some 
of these provisions are grants of power to 
the General Government; others are re- 
strictions upon the powers of the several 
states; and still others are guaranties, ex 
press or implied, of the rights of the peo- 
ple. The laws of Congress, for example, 
depend for their validity upon the powers 
granted to Congress; and if the question 
should arise before a court of justice 
whether a given law enacted by Congress 
comes within the scope of these powers, it 
would be the right and duty of the court to 
decide the question, and, in so doing, to 
test the law by the Constitution, which is 
always the paramount authority and as 
binding upon courts as it is upon Congress, 
This principle Was distinctly asserted in 
Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137. 

The states are in the Constitution forbid- 
den to coin money; to emit bills of credit; 
to make paper money a legal tender; to 
lay, without the consent of Congress, im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, or 
tonnage duties; to enact er post facto laws, 
or laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts; to make or enforce laws abridging 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; to deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without dne pro- 
cess of law; and to deny to any person 
within their jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of These are restrictions 
upon state power, imposed by the Constitu- 
tion itself; and, should the question of their 
violation by state authority arise before a 
Federal court, it would be the province of 
the court to pass judgment upon this ques- 
tion, as arising under the Constitution, and 
to treat state law’ as of no force if in con 
flict with the Constitution. 

The Constitution guarantees to the citi- 
zens of each state the privileges and immu. 
nities of citizens in the several states, The 
denial of any right thus guaranteed by a 
state would raise a question under the Con- 
stitution which, in a proper suit, a Federal 
court would be authorized to determine. 
Mr. Justice Story says that cases arising 
under the Constitution ‘‘are such as arise 
from the powers conferred, or privileges 
granted, or mehts claimed, or protection 
secured, or prohibitions contained in the 
Constitution itself, independent of any 
particular statute enactment.” —(Story’s 
**Const.,” sec. 1647.) This comprehensive 
language covers the whole field of such 
cases. 

The laws of Congress, if enacted in pursu- 
ance of the Constitution, are just as supreme 
asthe Constitution itself. All cases and 
questions that grow out of these laws, 
whether relating toa right secured, a power 
bestowed, a duty imposed, or a crime for- 
bidden by them, that are judicial in their 
nature, come within the scope of the judicial 
power of the United States, and are to be 
determined by Federal -oprts, in the exer- 
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cise of jurisdiction conferred upon them by 
Congress. These laws furnish the rule for 
the gnidance of these courts in all matters 
to which they apply. Farthe larger part 
of the questions with which they have to 
deal, and which it becomes their duty to 
decide, grows out of and depends upon the 
legislation of Congress. 

80 also the treaties of the United 
States are another part of ‘‘ the supreme 
law of the land,” and that. too, whether 
made with foreign nations or the Indian 
tribes of this country. They have the 
character of laws, as much so as the legis- 
lation of Congress, and as such are binding 
upon the Federal courts. All questions 
arising under these treaties in a judicial 
proceeding and relating to the rights of 
the parties litigating before the court are 
to be determined in accordance with their 
provisions. State constitutions and laws, 
if inconsistent with them, have no validity. 
— Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall., 199; Owings v. 
Norwood’s Teasee, § Cranch, 844; Foster v. 
Neilson, 2 Pet., 258; and Worcester v. Georgia, 
6 Pet.,515. These and numerous other 
cases settle the question that it is the 
province of the Federal courts judicially to 
administer treaties as laws, and as a part of 
‘the supreme law,” in all controversies be- 
tween parties to which they are applicable. 
The courts take judicial notice of these 
treaties, just as they do of the laws of Con- 
gress, even when they are not referred to 
in the pleadings. 

If there be a conflict between a treaty of 
the United States and a law of Congress, 
and the question of such conflict arises in 
a suit pending before a Federal court, then, 
under the general principle that Jeges poate- 
riores priores contrarias abrogant, the one 
or the other will furnish the rule of deci« 
ion, accordingly as it is the /ast expression 
of authority. The law, if enacted subse. 
quently to the treaty, will be the rule; and 
so the treaty, if self-operative without the 
aid of legislation and made subsequently to 
the enactment of the law, will be the rule. 
Both being an exercise of sovereign author. 
ity, either may repeal the other, considered 
simply as a law to control the action of a 
court.—The United States v. The Schooner 
“Peggy,” 1 Cranch, 103; The Cherokee To- 
bacco Case, 11 Wall, 616; Ropes et al. v. 
Olinch, 8 Blatch., 304; and Taylor et al. v. 
Morton, 2 Curtis, 454. 

Asto what constitutes a case, and when 
it judicially arises under the Constitution, 
or a law or treaty of the United States, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
given its sanction to the following proposi- 
tions: 1. That a case ‘“‘arises when some 
subject touching the Constitution, laws, or 
treaties of the United States is submitted to 
the courts by a party who asserts his rights 
in the form prescribed by law.” 2. That a 
case consists ‘‘ of the rightof one party, as 
well as of the other, and may be truly said 
to arise under the Constitution, or a law, or 
a treaty, whenever its correct decision de- 
pends on the construction of either.” 3. 
That ‘‘ cases, nnder the laws of the United 
States, are such as grow out ofthe legislation 
of Congress, whether they constitute the 
right, or privilege, or claim, or protection, 
or defense of the party, in whole or in part, 
by whom they are asserted.” 4. That it is 
sufficient to constitute a case for cognizance 
by a Federal court if it involves but a sin- 
gle ingredient or question dependent on the 
Constitution, or a Inw or treaty of the 
United States, although it may, at the same 
time, involve other questions that depend 
on the general principles of law. 5. That 
acase may arise by implication of law, us 
well as by express enactment. The acts of 
officers of the United States, in the line of 
their duty, being prescribed by law, involve 
an implication that the judicial power of 
the Federal courts extends to the protec- 
tion of these officers in the performance of 
duties thus imposed. It is the province of 
these courts to give effect to this implica- 
tion whenever an occasion calls for it, as- 
suming that the law intends to protect its 
officers in discharging the duties which it 
assigns to them, and does not intend to 
permit state courts to interfere with them 
in the performance of such duties.— 
Osborn v. The United States Bank, 9 Wheat., 
738; Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264: The 
Mayor v. Cooper, 6 Wall., 247; Tennessee v. 
Davis, 10 Otto, 257; Story’s ‘‘ Const.,” sec. 
1646—1657 ; and Curtis’s ‘‘Comm.,” sec,8-13, 





A case originating or arising in any 
of these ways may bea casein “law” or 
one in “ equity.” If it be the former, then 
simply legal rights are to be ascertained 
and determined by proceedings according 
to the common law, or according to statute 
law supplying new legal remedies. If it be 
the latter, then equitable rights are alone 
considered and determined by such pro- 
ceedings as are adopt od@ind applied by 
courts of equity, in distinction from those 
of law. Both of these systems of jurispru- 
dence existed in this country and in En- 
gland when the Constitution was adopted, 
and the Constitution recognizes and estab- 
lishes both in the jurisprudence of the 
United States, and designs that the Federal 
courts shall, in cases arising under the Con- 
stitution, laws, or treaties of the United 
States, administer one or the other, accord- 
ing to the character of the case, thus mak- 
ing them alike courts of law and courts of 
equity within the limits prescribed.— Robin- 
son v. Campbell, 3 Wheat.,.212; Bennett v. 
Butterworth, 11 How., 669; Fenn v. Holme, 
21 How., 481; Puraons v. Bedford, 8 Pet., 
438; Story’s ‘‘ Const.,” sec. 1645; and Abb. 
“U.8. Pr.,” Vol. I, pp. 32—37. 

The rule of law, as established by the 
Judiciary Act of 1789 and reproduced in 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
sec, 723, in respect to suits in equity, is as 
follows: ‘‘ Suits in equity shall not be sus- 
tained in either of the courts of the United 
States in any case where a plain, adequate, 
and complete remedy may be bad at law.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
construing this rule in Boyee’s Ereeutors v. 
Grundy, 3 Pet., 210, said: ‘‘ It is not enongh 
that there isa remedy at law. It must be 
plain and adequate, or, in other words, as 
practical and sufficient to the ends of just- 
ice and its prompt administration, as the 
remedy in equity.” The doctrine laid 
down in Watson v. Sutherland, 5 Wall., 74, 
was that ‘‘ the absence of a plain and ade- 
quate remedy at law affords the only test of 
equity jurisdiction, and the application of 
this principle to a particular case must de- 
pend altogether upon the character of the 
case, as disclosed in the proceedings.” The 
design of Congress is that suits in equity 
shall not be permissible in the Federal 
courts when suits at law will as effectually 
supply the means of attaining the ends of 
justice. 

The term ‘‘ cases,” as used iv this clanse 
of the Constitution. is not limited to those 
that are simply civil in their nature, but ex- 
tends to all cases of crimes against the United 
States. Congress, in the exercise of its 
legislative power, has the authority to pass 
laws for the government of the people; and 
this clearly implies the authority to enforce 
these laws by penalties, and also to estab- 
lish courts, and vest in them jurisdiction to 
try and punish offenders against the laws 
of the United States. This is what Con- 
gress has done; and the result is a criminal 
code, under the authority of the General 
Government, with penal jurisdiction vested 
in the Federal courts to administer it. 
These courts are not courts of general, but 
of limited jurisdiction, having no authority 
to try and punish offenses except as it is 
conferred by the laws of Congress, and ex- 
cept as these offenses have been specified 
by law. They possess no common: law 
jurisdiction over offenses Congress must 
in every instance desigoate the crime and 
fix its punishment.—TZhe United States v. 
Hudson & Goodwin, 7 Cranch, 82; The Uni- 
ted States v. Coolidge, 1 Wheat., 415; Whea- 
ton v. Peters, 8 Pet., 591; and The State of 
Pennaylrania v. The Wheeling Bridge Uo., 
13 How., 518. 

The judicial cognizance, granted in the 
cases considered in this article, enables the 
Gencral Government to act directly upon 
the people, as individual persons subject to 
its authority, and expound and enforce its 
own Iaws through the agency of its own 
cousts. The cognizance is not only inde- 
pendent of state courts, but coextensive 
with the Constitution, laws, and treaties of 
the United States; and any question arising 
under them, or one of them being capable 
of becoming the subject-matter of a suit 
and actually becoming such, whether civil 
or criminal, whether it be a question in law 
or one in equity, may be considered and 
determined by the courts of the United 
States. And in respect toall such ques- 
tions the Supreme Court has appellate 
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jurisdiction, “‘ with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” This appellate jurisdiction 
corrects the errors which may be committed 
by inferior courts; and, since it is final and 
conclusive, it gives in all parts of the Un 
ion harmony to the judicial administration 
of “‘the supreme law of the land.” 





TEMPERANCE WORKERS VINDI- 
CATED. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 





In alate number of THE INDEPENDENT 
is an article entitled ‘‘ Is Self-Denial Com- 
pulsory?” that is so offensive to temper- 
ance workers and so entirely untrue that it 
ought not to be suffered to pass without 
rebuke. It begins by saying: ‘‘There are 
multitudes of people all about us who have 
armed themselves with clubs and other 
such weapons, with the avowed purpose of 
forcing their neighbors to practice self-de- 
nial. Of course, I refer to the radical 
wing of the temperance reformers. The 
business to which they have devoted their 
lives is the business of compelling men to 
deny themselves.” 

I have been extensively acquainted with 
temnerance men and their methods for 
many years; know all! about their meetings, 
their conventions, their conferences, and 
their consultations and their committees; 
but I never heard a word from any temper- 
ance man, nor saw any indication in any 
one of them, that could in any way give 
color to that charge. I, therefore, deny it, 
and call for the proof. 

But I have seen in my time a great many 
things in the party represented by the wri- 
ter of that article, and have heard a great 
many words in the way of compelling tem- 
perance men to give up their work. I have 
seen many temperance meetings disturbed, 
many of them broken up, ‘and many acts of 
brutal violence committed against temper- 
ance men—their persons, their houses, 
their barns, their-orchards, and their domes- 
tic animals—with the sole view of compel- 
ling them to abanden their work. I have 
also seen a great many acts of moral com- 
pulsion committed upon _ teetotalers, in 
order to force them to drink; and some acts 
of physical compulsion also. It is only a 
few wecks ago that a young man showed 
me a vacant space in his jaw, where a tooth 
had been broken out, in the violent at- 
tempt to force him to drink. I challenge the 
writer of that article to adduce one case 
where a temperance man has even attempted 
to compel a drinkerto abstain. He charges 
the temperance men with using ‘“‘ clubs and 
other such weapons,” in carrying on their 
temperance work. I use the least offensive 
word that will express my meaning when 
T say it is not true, Jn no sense is it true. 

I have myself been assailed many times, 
in former years, by the party which the 
writer of that article represents. I have 
been personally attacked inthe streets; my 
house has been mobbed; I have been hung 
in efligy; I have been many times threat- 
ened with a sudden and violevt taking off 
by the party of the writer of that article. 
I have interposed with a strong hand to save 
a temperance man from a raging moh of 
the party I allude to, and I may be par. 
doned a little indignation now that, after 
all these experiences, we should be turned 
upon by the other side and charged with 
offenses that we have never committed, but 
from which we have suffered many times 
by them. 

Again, he says the temperance men 
‘* everywhere hammered into their auditors 
that he who drinks ever so temperately is 
worse than the drunkard.” I cannot deny 
that such a thing may have been said by 
somebody, somewhere, at some time. I 
can only say I have never heard it said by 
any temperance man, and I do not believe 
it was ever said by any one for whose words 
the temperance cause can in any way be 
held responsible. 

There is just now all over the country an 
extraordinary revival of interest in the tem- 
perance cause, and a great activity among 
temperance workers all along the line from 
Maine to Kansas and Texas, and from 
Michigan to California; and at the same 
time a great uprising of the other side, in 
the hope, if not in the expectation, of check- 
ing the progress of. the total abstinence and 
prehibitive movement, So far as 1 know 
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or have heard, there is not the slightest 
alarm among temperance workers at this 
manifestation of hostility. 


PORTLAND, M8. 
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SUICIDE AND UNBELIEF. 
BY ALFRED TERRY BACON, 
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No reader of history or observer of our 
own times is likely to gainsay the general 
statement that “‘in any age or country 
where culture advances without religious 
faith there suicide increases.” If there are 
apy who doubt the general truth, there are 
few who cannot recall one of those cases 
which of late years have conie to the notice 
of all men—the cases of those who, finding 
their faith swept away by modern philoso- 
phy, bave no ground for resistance in the 
hours of despondency common t» all men, 
and plunge from despondency into suici‘e. 
No doubt the experience of very many who 
live among thoughtful and earnest people 
has been like my own. Within the circle 
of my personal acquaintances there have 
been three cases of suicide. They have all 
had these points in common: the persons 
were all bred in religious families; they 
were led away into unbelief and practical 
atheism by writers of the positivist school; 
they were all stricken with chronic disease; 
they ended their lives while there was stfll 
a prospect of years of life before them. So 
it is with many others in our time. The 
arguments of the agnostics have taken away 
their Lord, and they cannot tell where they 
have laid him. The positivist has con- 
vinced them that there can be no future 
life. The materialist has proved to them 
that mind and soul are but matter, and that 
there can be no responsibility for character. 
We may blame a man for accepting beliefs 
which seem so ruinous, not only to happi- 
ness and good morals, but even the very 
existence of men; but, when he has once 
accepted such doctrines as the principles of 
his life, who can wonder at a man for living 
up to them and dying by them? Who can 
blame him because he seeks to ‘‘ shuffle off 
this mortal coil” when he knows no fear of 
something after death and feels no responsi- 
bility to a Divine Maker? 

Mr. Mallock bas shown in a striking way 
the worthlessness of life if we accept the 
conclusions of the new school of infidel 
philosophers. It isa demonstration which 
must be appalling to any man inclining 
toward those doctrines, and yet there cer- 
tainly can be no such unfairness as might 
be suspected in the representation of an 
enemy of this schoo] of thought, since so 
many disciples of the school have preached 
and practiced the doctrine that to very many’ 
men life has no value, and that it is best 
terminated by suicide when physical well- 
being ceases. Thus far in our times it has 
been only the humbler followers of these 
new lines of thought who have been led 
to such a degree of courage and perfection 
in the philosophy of unbelief that they 
have eagerly sought death when overtaken 
by trouble. None of the distinguished 
leaders of positive thought, so far as I 
know, have died by their own hands; but 
their ancient precursor, Lucretius, whose 
philosophy coincides so marvelously with 
the most modern developments of atheis- 
tic thought, followed his arguments out 
to their natural conclusion, and com- 
mended suicide as a desirable end of life, 
and, finally, practicing his doctrine, his life 
ended with self-destruction. Those mod- 
ern philosophers who most admire his 
teachings have not commonly advocated 
suicide; but that the acceptance of their 
teachings leads a man toward self-destruc- 
tion can hardly be doubted by a fair-minded 
observer of the times. Nor is it merely the 
fact that Positivism has taken away from 
its followers the motive for refaining life in 
physical distress which gives its followers a 
tendency toward suicide. It has also added 
an element of terrible mental distress to the 
most earnest among them. One of their 
ablest writers has pictured it painfully in a 
few words: ‘‘ Forasmuch as I am far from 
being able to agree with those who affirm 
that the twilight doctrine of the ‘ new faith’ 
is a desirable substitute for the waning 
splendor of ‘the old,’ [ am not asbamed to 
confess that, with this virtual negation of 
God, the universe to me has lost ‘its loveli- 
mess. And when at times I think, as at 
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which once was mine and the lonely mys- 
tery of existence as now I find it—at such 
times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid 
the sharpest pang of which my nature is 
susceptible.” What wonder that a soul in 
this frame longs for annihilation, even 
though its physical surrounding may be 
most happy? 

There is not elsewhere in the orderly uni- 
verse such a hideous anomaly as human 
suicide. The strong instinct of self-pre- 
servation, elsewhere co-existent with all 
animal life, even down to its most senseless 
forms, fails to act only among certain indi- 
viduals of the human race—the species 
which alone has in life infinitely greater 
possibilities than all other creatures. There 
is no form of crime more inconceiv- 
able to a really healthy mind than suicide, 
especially to one held firm by a religious 
faith and a hope of reward in a future life. 
No man of sound mind, good morals, and 
firm Christian faith ever destroyed himself. 
The three causes of suicide are insanity, 
moral corruption, and despair engen- 
dered by atheism. It is no injustice to 
the agnostic teachers to say that they 
are the means of promoting suicide, since 
certain among them acknowledge the 
mental desperation which their teachings 
induce. It is but natural, then, to ask 
whether these three causes, producing one 
eifect, have in their nature anything in 
common. The first of these causesis a 
morbid brain; the second, a morbid moral 
nature; the third, it would seem, a morbid 
theory of life. But the agnostic scorns 
such an insinuation. We are told that this is 
not a morbid theory, but the highest cruth, 
the ripest wisdom, the latest and fairest 
fruit of all human thought, the climax of 
the evolution by which the earth has been 
developiny for countless ages; but, if this 
be the grind result of the ages, what a 
strange and monstrous climax it is. What 
analogy is there for this in the universe of 
matter or of mind, that the progress of hu- 
mavity in its culmination should bear this 
hideous fruit of suicide? Whether we 
view the matter from an atheistic or a 
Christian standpoint, it seems incredible 
that the final outcome of the earth's prog- 
ress should be the acceptance of a philoso- 
phy which destroys its oWn disciples. If 
there be no God, if soul is but highly 
organized matter, and if this new philos- 
ophy, as we are told, is the last and bigh- 
est development of the slowly evolving 
human soul, how contrary to all analogy 
it is that the product of the last stage of 
the long progress should be this loathsome 
abortion. Every earlier stage, as the 
human mind has advanced, has brought a 
new measure of joyous life tomen. How 
strange, if this school of thought is, 
indeed, the true last stage, that it should 
produce a result revolting to every mind 
which retains the natural instinct of self- 
preservation! Or, if there be a God, cre- 
ating and guarding his creatures, there 
could be no theory of life more antagonistic 
to his will than one which resultsin our 
rebelliously undoing his work of creation 
and shirking the aim for which we were 
placed in the world. 

I eannot avoid the conclusion that the 
three causes of suicide to which [ have 
referred are, if more properly stated, first, 
a morbid brain; second, morbid morals; 
third, a morbid theory of life. 

Christian theists will agree with atheists 
that the survival of the fittest is a law run- 
ning through the moral and intellectual 
world. Who can doubt, in looking over 
the past, that among nations and individ 
uals it is the morally right which is morally 
and physically stréng and which conquers 
and survives? So, too, in the endless con- 
flict among the countless schools of relig- 
ious and philosophic thought, the truest 
must in time be the strongest and must out- 
live the false, and in the end possess men’s 
minds. If tne positive philosophy is, in- 
deed, the highest truth yet attained by men, 
it must survive; but it seems to create an 
improbability of its survival to consider 
how prone to despair and suicide its fol- 
lowers become. If positivism is the fittest 
to survive, its followers should by all 
means be induced to survive, not to kill 
themselves off and deprive the world of the 
apostles of the uew truth. The great men 
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found in the development of ‘new ideas a 
fresh joy in living, for themselves and their 
disciples. They never have led to gloom 


and suicide. 
‘“* By their fruits ye shall know them” is 


a doctrine accepted not only by the Church 
but by all men of common sense. A theory 
of life which bears the bitter fruit of mel- 
ancholy, despair, and suicide will in the 
long rup stand no chance in the judgment 
of reasonable men in comparison with a re- 
ligion which brightens life with hope and 
joy and which fills the soul with such a 
measure of health that, through all tribula 
tions, suicide will still be regarded asa 
most hideous form of murder. 

Wherever there are meu there is religion. 
The reverence of an unseen power arises 
intuitively in the soul. It is a healthy in- 
stinct, as even Herbert Spencer acknowl- 
edges. ‘‘A religious sysiem is a normal 
and exsential factor of every evolving 
society.” It is undeniable that the best 
specimens of manhood in the former ages 
have been filled with the spirit of religion. 
Throughout the animal world every strong 
instinct has some reasonable foundation and 
cause, and is essential to the welfare of the 
species in which it exists. Take away, for 
instance, the instinct of maternal love, and 
the species must perish. That most beauti- 
ful instinct which attaches dogs to men, in 
preference to companions of their own race, 
ennobling them above all the lower animals, 
is the best type of the instinctive reverence 
of men for a higher power. Crush out this 
instinctive attachment, and the dog degen- 
erates into the mean, skulking wolf; but, 
contrary to these analogies, the new philos- 
ophy would teach us that the highest in- 
stinct of the highest race—this intuitive 
perception of God—is alone, without reason- 
able foundation or cause, a lying instinct, 
and that we are better without any. such 
false imagination; that we have outgrown 
it; that society is evolving beyond this 
childish stage. But, in trying to weed out 
this instinct, which is so deeply implanted 
in the soul, behold the result! The plant 
has been so long growing, its reots have so 
filled the soil and intertwined with the best 
that is growing there, that, in teariug it 
rudely away, other fair plants are uprooted 
and die, and the arden is laid waste. 
Crush out the intuition which tells men of 
God, and with it dies the instinct of self- 
preservation. Men- were not created or 
evolved to live without God, or to die by 
suicide. 

New Haven, Conn. 


THE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY. 
A FAST-DAY DISCOURSE. 





BY JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D, D. 


{Breached in the Old South Church, Boston, Aprit 
Ith, 1881, and reported for THe INDEPENDENT by H. W. 
GLEASON.} 


“ But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, 
and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hear 
er, but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed 
in his deed.”"—Jamesa i, 25. 





Two ideas are here presented as in entire 
harmony which are commonly regarded as in- 
congruous, if not incompatible: the ideas of 
liberty and conformity to law. If you will 
ask the average inan to give you his notion of 
liberty, he will tell you: ‘* It is permission to 
do what I like.’’ If you will ask him for his 
notion of obedience to law, be will tell you it 
is restraint upon bis determination to do what 
he likes. Keflection upon our nature and the 
results of experience will teach us that he has 
not a true conception of law. True liberty is 
entirely congenial with obedience to perfect 
law, and in the end obedience to perfect law 
isthe highest manifestation of true liberty. 
When a man says his notion of liberty is per- 
mission to do what he pleases, he means fer- 
mission to gratify his desires on whatever ob- 
jects he may choose and in whatever degrees 
he may elect, and he cannot but conceive the 
law that surrounds him with a wholesome lim- 
itation as exercising a restraint upon bis liber- 
ty, 80 conceived. " 

It may be shown that, if one shall exercise, 
in the firat instance, liberty after this sort, he 
will very soon jose that which is dearer than 
liberty. It can also be shown that, in the end, 
he will lose liberty itself. This can be shown 
by properly defining and illustrating law. 

We cowmonly regard law as a rule of action 
imposed and enforced by the will of auother; 
aud, if the will of the imposing authority does 
not coincide with our will, the law seems to us 
to be restraint. It is, no doubt, true that law 
may be imposed by authority and enforged by 





power, and that the will of tke authority may 








with our will, and so obedience must require 
a surrender of our will to the extent of the 
sacrifice of liberty; but, if the will of the 
authority be intelligent, benevolent, and right- 
eous, and our will be intelligent, benevolent, 
and righteous, there may be an entire coin- 
cidence between the will of the authority and 
our will. We may be at one, and so may agree 
in ordaining and obeying, aud so liberty may 
be established. 

Now, if the will of the authority which im- 

poses law be intelligent, benevolent, and right- 
eous, law will assume to us a new aspect, and 
it is this to which I desire to call your atien- 
tion. I shall endeavor to explain it in the 
simplest way, for I wish youto understand it ; 
and I shall illustrate it as clearly as possible, | 
for I wish you to feel, in order that you may 
accept the lessons I wish to enforce at the 
end. 
Every sensitive being has a detinite nature. 
If he will sustain his nature fn its integrity, he 
must act in conformity with it. If he will 
proceed consistently with {t, he will establish 
its health, and the reflex of health, passively, 
is comfort, and, actively, enjoyment. If a 
man, therefore, chooses to act out of conform- 
ity with his nature, he must mar its integrity, 
prevent its satisfaction and enjoyment, and so, 
in the use of what be conceives to be liberty, 
he wrecks himself and forfeits his happiness. 
In order to illustrate this, let us take it into 
a sphere with which we are familiar, Our 
body is definitely constituted. When we study 
it in the light of physiology, we find that cer- ~ 
tain rules must be obeyed in order that we 
may maintain its health. We discover that 
when it is in perfect soundness we are in com- 
fort, and when it is in thorough vigor, and we 
use it properly, it continually supplies us with 
enjoyment. Nowa parent might study thor- 
oughly the physiology of the body, find a 
complete expression of its nature, lay out be- 
fore the child all the conditions which are to 
be regarded, if its health is to be promoied, 
and its vigor continually resupplied, and its 
enjoyment in constancy and to the largest 
degree secured. And the parent might pre- 
seribe rules of conduct for the child which are 
nothing more nor Jess than those conditions of 
action which are needful in order to the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the body, the estab- 
lishment of health, aud the securing of the 
utmost possible degree of enjoyment; and 
the parent might say to the child: “I am 
in authority over you. I must tell you 
what you shall do and what you shall not do, 
and I tell you that you must obey these rules,”’ 
Now, to the child those rules seem to proceed 
from the will of the parent, to be imposed by 
authority, to be enforced by superior power. 
The desires of the child are utterly blind; the 
appetites are without judgment; they move 
toward their objects craving in avy or every 
measure ; and when the child confronts the 
parent and receives the law, he is conscious of 
a limitation, he feels restraint, he bows down 
to the law, he obeys because he must. By and 
by he learns that the parent, by the study of 
his body, has wrought out these rules as the 
negeseary conditions of health and enjoyment. 
By experience in obeying them, he reaches 
health and receives enjoyment. He learns to 
prize health ; he has a wholesome craving for 
true enjoyment. His intelligence now per- 
ceives in the light of the parent’s intelligence. 
His wisdom is based on the ground of the 
parent’s wisdom; and he elects, as self-im- 
posed rules, the very rules which the parent 
imposed by authority. And, because he desires 
health and continuous enjoyment to the larg- 
est. extent beyond the improper use of any 
appetite and the immoderate indulgence of 
any desire for the moment, his will sets for 
itself the rules that bave been given, chooses 
to conform, and so is free in conforming. 

But pow he has attained his majority, he 
is his own master. Suppose that he is not 
intelligent; tbat he has not obtained wisdom; 
that he has not learned to prize health, and to 
understand how ii is related to continuous and 
large enjoyment. He wills to indulge his ap- 
petites. Let him become a glutton. What is 
the result? Destruction of the powers of di- 
gestion. He has lost his health; he cannot 
have that proper enjoyment which cowes with 
the right use of food; and he must bear that 
pain which comes with a dafective natural pro- 
cess. He now substitutes for a natural process 
a morbid process. He has more craving than a 
healthy man. He has so far lost his liberty that 
ke can eat nothing; if he does, he rejects it. 
He has, therefore, in the first “instance, lost 
that which is dearer to him than unlimited 
freedom—namely, health ; and he has, iv the 
end, lost the freedom itself that he craved— 
namely, to undulge his appetite for food, or 
food in the form of luxury. . 

And this is not all. Let us take the illus- 
tration in another point. He chooses to take 
the wine-cup ; he subjects his brain and nerv- 
ous system tothe power of a stimulant. At 
leugth, neither will feelin tone unless the ae- 





customed impulse is given. He repeats it ; it 


fails of its object. He reduplicates it. Now, 
in refusing to accept one law, he has put him 
self under another, a law which is certain and 
irreversible—namely, the law of habit. By 
and by he wakes up to the consciousness that 
he is ruined. He endeavors to reform; but he 
finds that his will is gone. That very faculty 
which is the source and in which is the func- 
tion of liberty is for him practically emptied 
of its energy, and now he is a slave to a blind, 
irresistible, ever-increasing, and ruined ap- 
petite. 

We need, then, to go back to the beginning, 
and define liberty as permission to do what we 
will, under the limitations of the law of our 
well-being and happiness; and, if we have 
studied our nature and found a true expres- 
sion of it, and explicated this practically in 
rules of action, then we have a perfect law 
and obedience to perfect law establishes health. 
Now, when the experience of health enables 
us to prize it, and we choose it above all things, 
we, therefore, choose the law which is a means 
to it,and our will anticipates the law, and, 
therefore, evades restraint and is free in its 
self-determined obedience. 

We might take this illustration into the 
sphere of the mind, It has a definite nature. 
By the study of the mind we may make an ex- 
pression of that nature; and we may analyze 
this into rules for the treatment of the mind, 
and conformity to these rules will preserve its 
integrity, ite harmonious activity, and so the 
enjoyment which comes from the normal use 
of it. Suppose one prefers, however, not to 
consider the mind asa whole, to understand 
its nature, to provide himself with rules for 
the management of it, and elects to indulge, 
say, bis imagination. He comes at once under 
two laws. The first is this: that any faculty 
gets strength and tendency to act constantly 
by the repeated use of that faculty. And the 
other law is the law of habit, which grows out 
of this: that the faculty tends to go alone, 
when long used after a definite manner, with- 
out the direction of the will and beyond the 
strength of the will. The man who has come 
under these laws will find his imagination 
stronger than his judgment, stronger than bis 
will ; and in the end he is a mere day-dreamer, 
unable to distinguish the real from the unreal, 
the true from the false, the prey of every hal- 
lucination, and, if he goes far enough, the 
necessary subject of restraint oa the part of his 
fellow-men. 

This need not be further illustrated, for I 
think it is familiar with you all. This is true 
in precisely the same way with the higher 
nature of man, his moral nature. It was made 
in the image of God. He can attain a definite 
expression of it, aud when this expression is 
so expounded as to become practicable be will 
have before his mind rules for the proper treat- 
ment of his moral nature. If he will obey 
these rules, he will establish his mora) health, 
and the result will be spiritual blessedness. If 
he shall depart from these rules, he will break 
down his moral integrity, or health, and the 
result will be spiritual suffering. 

God alone understands entirely man’s spirit- 
ual nature. Man isin the divine image. God 
knows himself; he knows his own work; and 
he has given us an expression of man’s moral 
nature, not only in the description of it in his 
Word, but in the living example in his Son. 
He has commended to us the principle of love 
as supreme in the heart, and of righteousness 
assupreme in conscience, aud told us that, if 
we will love hiaf with all our heart, mind, soul, 
and strength, and our neighbor as ourselves, 
we shall establish our wholeness, or integrity, 
or health, or boliness—all identical expres- 
sions—and in the health we shall find the 
blessedness. Now, so long as we give our 
selves away to our lower desires and appetites, 
to the unrestrained bent of our mental faculties 
and tothe selfishness which controls in our 
hearts, we are working not with, but against our 
nature; we are marring our wholeness, or in- 
tegrity ; we are destroying our health ; we are 
removing the sources and conditions of our 
Dlessedness. Just in the same way as before, 
we are putting ourselves under that law which 
determines that all our nature tends to contin- 
ue in the line of action we choose, with ever- 
increasing force and persistency, so that our 
selfishness becomes fixed habit; our unright- 
eousness becomes a second and deteriorated 
pature; and if, at®last, we come to discover 
that we have failed of our integrity and 
health, and, therefore, of our blessedness, and 
try to reverse our choice and change the cur- 
rent of our activities, we learn that we are 
bound in chains we cannot break, that they are 
ever more and more strong and compact, and 
that they ever bind us more and more entirely 
and rigorously. When we come to understand 
that God is intelligent, and wise, and benevo- 
lent, and that be has expressed to us rules of 
moral action, that these rules of moral action 
must make for our welfare and happiness ; or 
else God has laid upon us the solemn obliga- 
tion to accomplish our ruin and our misery, 
and, therefore, he is not benevolent, but ma- 
lignant; and when we come ourselves to 








choose for ourselves what God chooses for us— 
the health and blessedness of our nature— 
then we accept the rules, choose to obey them, 
anticipate the authority, render threatening 
nugatory, and arrive at our freedom in the 
yielding of our submission, accomplishing our 
liberty in fulfilling our obedience. 

Given, then, this condition, that the law is a 
perfect law, expressing thoroughly our nature 
acd all the conditions of its welfare and en- 
joyment, then perfect obedience is not only 
perfect health, but perfect liberty. 

But this needs to be briefly illustrated in an- 
other sphere, in order that I may arrive at the 
conclusion that I wish you to reach. What I 
shall now say is involved in what I have 
already said; but it has not been drawn out and 
presented to your view. Let us go back to 
childhood again. Let us find an illustration 
under the roof of the household and in the 
experience of parental discipline. Suppose 
there are more children than one in the house, 
Each has his desires ; each is moved to gratify 
them upon proper or improper objects to the 
proper or the improper degree. The parent 
interposes, and causes each to come within the 
limitations that are wholesome, and each by 
Obedience enjoys health; but, now, in the 
household there is very much that must be 
used and, therefore, enjoyed in common, and 
so there must be a system of division by which 
each shall get his share and no one shall de- 
prive the other of his portion. It might seem 
to the child a very desirable thing to be born 
alone, and to have for himself the entire estate, 
and to use for his own ends all the privileges. 
He will soon learn, however, that his na- 
ture is social, and tliat he cannot thrive 
throughout his whole nature except by 
dependence upon others, and that the 
family is as needful to his. well-being as 
the conditions of his bodily and intellectual 
integrity and health are needful; that, if bis 
mind is to be cultivated, it must be by fellow- 
ship with other minds, and, above all, if his 
heart and conscience are to be cultivated, and 
bis moral nature is to be perfected, so that it 
may be both his glory and his joy, he must be 
so related to others as that he may love them 
and express his love in words and deeds, and 
that he must be placed in critical relations to 
them, inyolving innumerable choices, in the 
framing of each of which be must decide for 
the right and against the wrong. He will 
come to feel, therefore, that they have a wel- 
fare and a source of enjoyment which he must 
regard—nay, to which he must minister ; that, 
if he loves them, their welfare will be his wel- 
fare, and their joy will be his joy. And so he 
will multiply their life in his life, their inter- 
ests Ly bis interests, his interests by sympathy 
with their interests, his joy by fellowship with 
their joy. And so he will come to regard the 
division of the patrimony and the common use 
of privileges as rather an advantage thana 
limitation ; certainly to his higher and nobler 
and in the end bis more joyful or blessed life. 

Now, the parent, studying common priv- 
lleges, determining how they ought to be 
apportioned, in view of the considerations that 
ought to be taken into account, lays down 
certain rales. These rules at first work as 
restraints; but by and by, when the children 
get tothe parent’s .point of vision, see in the 
same light in which the parent discerns, judge 
on the same grounds by which the parent dis- 
criminates, then they will see that an equi- 
table division and a restraint upon the indi- 
vidual will, for the blending of the rights of 
all in severalty, will introduce each into the 
largest possible possession and the vastest 
possible enjoyment of the common inheritance. 
For each will have not only property in that 
which he can employ for the benefit of his 
nature in all its opportunities; but each will 
have property in his brother, and love will 
grow and fulfill itself, and find its consumma- 
tion and its joy in common service and in 
mutual sacrifice. So that even loss will be 
gain, and selfish gain will be utter loss. 

Now, if the parent understands entirely all 
the rclations which ehould subsist between 
children, and is able properly to adjust them 
in mind and to express those activities on the 
part of all which will accomplish them, then 
the parent has laid down a perfect law and the 
family will be entire. All its life will be harmo- 
nious and its issue will be the highest prosper- 
ity and the utmost possible enjoyment. And 
when the family shall come to see as the parent 
sees, and shall elect the law which has been 
given because of its reasonableness and whole- 
someness, then that which might have been 
laid down by authority is freely chosen, that 
which might have been yielded by submission 
is given up by spontaneous movement, and so 
the family is free, each fm his individuality and 
the household in its unity. 

Now I approach the borders of a subject 
which I can only touch and leave, in the light 
of these principles and illustrations, to your 
own reflection. The neighborhood, the com- 
munity, the commonwealth—these are simply 
1 families. Indeed, if we should take the 
highest point of view, and conceiye of the 
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fatherhood of God, we should regard ourselves 
as all his children, living together in his house- 
hold, enjoying his inheritance and all the priv- 
fleges that he has ordained for us, and granted 
to us, and continues for us by bis providence 
and his grace. We should look upto him as 
having a perfect understanding of all these 
multiplied and, therefore, intricate relations ; 
as able to express to us those forms of action 
which we ought to adopt, in order that each 
may have bis utmost of his Father’s patri- 
mony and that all may abide together in the 
unity, and harmony, and prosperity, and bless- 
edness of a glorious and happy family. 

If we should see in the light of his intelli- 
gence and should judge in the light of his 
wisdom, we should understand that all these 
forms of activity were wholesome, all the rules 
expressing them were needful. We should 
choose to conform willingly, because desiring 
the end they tend to accomplish and because 
choosing them for ourselves. We should lift 
off the pressure of authority, because cheer- 
fully choosing them. We should déliver our- 
selves from the pressure of obligation, and so 
find our freedom, instead of losing it, by keep- 
ing ourselves in entire conformity with it. 

But this idea of the Kingdom of God is too 
remote. Possibly we must wait until the 
Millennium for this. Nevertheless, it is our 
ideal and we must be approximating it. And 
so the family must work toward the principles 
and methods of the Kingdom of God ; so must 
the neighborhood; so must the municipality; 
so must the commonwealth; so must the 
nationality. 

What, then, in the first instance, is liberty in 
the state? That freedom of individual action 
which is compatible with the common good 
and happiness. When the state becomes ideal, 
and the individual is able to desire the com- 
mon good avd happiness, then he will wel- 
come that form of activity which tends to the 
common good and happiness; and when he 
finds that God has made man so organic that 
the race is yet to be one life, and that he shall 
find his completest and highest welfare and 
his largest blessedness in the common good 
and joy, he will elect the common good and 
joy for their own sake, and then, at last, elect 
the common good and joy for his sake ; and, 
in electing them, be will make himself for the 
first moment an absolutely free man before 
God and amongst men. 

What, then, are the three conditions of the 
highest social well-being and happiness? First, 
@ perfect law, a law which will express that 
kind of action on the part of the citizen which 
is consistent both with the common good and 
his own, the common happiness and his own, 
to the utmost possfble extent, barring inter- 
ference. In the second place, an intelligent 
view of sucs rules of action, so that they 
shall be manifest to the individual as wise and 
beneficent, tending directly, economically, and 
surely to the highest possible common good 
and happiness. And then,in the third place, 
such personal wisdom and such social love as 
will enable him to choose the law because it 
makes for the common good and the common 
happiness. 

You will notice here—what I wish to impress 
upon you very deeply, if I can—that,in my 
conception, law is given in order that it may 
be chosen, to the intent that it may be obeyed, 
and, for the final result, the utmost possible 
good and the vastest possible common happi- 
ness. There is a conception that law is given 
by authority and guarded hy power, in order 
that it may be enforced. How do you enforce 
law? There is an utter absurdity in the idea. 
Law never can be enforced. If a man does 
not accept it, if he does not choose to obey it, 
you can arrest him, you can try him, you cau 
condemn him and punish him; but by tyaus- 
gressing the law he has already so far limited 
or destroyed a certain quantum of the common 
good and happiness. You are too late in 
applying your remedy. The good is lost, the 
happiness is fallen. These you never can 
restore. So that your authority, however 
imposed, your power, however irresistible, 
will not accomplish the ends of law; it will 
not make the common good and happiness. 
You must go to the subject, teach him 
the law, show bim its wisdom and benefi- 
cence, quicken and enlighten his intelli- 
gence, and arouse in him all those moral 
forces which, converted into motives, will 
turn his will to tte choice of the law and 
conform his action toit. Why do we make 
laws? In order that we can catch the men 
who disobey them and punish them? Sup- 
pose thé majority will disobey. What then? 
Perbaps they may ruin us and leave us too 
weak to punish. Or suppose the minority, 
because of its moral power, is strong enough 
topunish. What then? We shall use upall the 
physical and mental power of the minority in 
maintaining jails and prisons and other houses 
of detention and correction. What we want 
to get is, not a police, a justitiary, a penal 
colony, a cordon of prisons. We want to geta 
healthy, vigorous, harmonious,“ happy com- 
munity. We must, therefore, get first the per- 




















feet law, then the recognition of it, and, finally, 
glad obedience. 

Now I come to the conclusion. We are all 
interested in the welfare of our country. We 
have in the Scriptures the principles that 
might be developed intoa perfect law. We 
have presented, as we believe, in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ and iu the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit forces that might 
enlighten the understanding, quicken the con- 
science, and purify the heart of men, so as to 
move them to choose and keep the perfect 
law. And so, in the end, we might have the 
ideal, a healthy and blessed community; but 
we are here confessing our sins, and not ours 
alone, but the sins of the people. And this is 
prima facie evidence that we have not yet a per- 
fect law, or, if we have it, we have not yet the 
spirit of obedience, we have not accomplished 
the ideal community. We need bat walk the 
streets a few moments to be satisfied that we 
are far from the accomplishment of Utopia 
verified. It is almost beyond hope, as well as 
beyond vision and experience. Shall we de- 
spair? Are we fatalists or pessimists? I 
think not, or there would be no sense in con- 
fessing our sins. If we were not to receive 
mercy and help, we might better close our 
movths and beat our breasts in utter despond- 
ency and sit down in gloom. If we believe in 
God, if we accept the prophecies, if we rest in 
the promises, then we may look forward to the 
future with hope. 

And we see here the lines of our endeavor. 
What are they? First, we ought in our sphere 
and for our part to endeavor to have such 
statesmanship as shall gives us rules of com- 
mon action approximating toward the perfect 
law. Are we doing this? Who make the 
laws amongst us? What kind of men do we 
elect to make them? Are they men of supe- 
rior intelligence, of broad and profound wis- 
dom, of vast experience, exhaustive students 
of man and of history, far-seeing and deliber- 
ate? They are men whom we have picked up, 
because they will do our bidding, in many in- 
stances, and get chrough a bill granting us a 
little pecuniary assistance in accomplishing 
some utterly contemptible material end in our 
petty district. What are they? Jurists, law- 
yers? What have they been? Are we mak- 
ing any provision in order that the state may 
have any better men, who shall euter upon the 
functions of legislation to give us rules of 
common action nearer to the perfect law? 
Are we giving the right sort of encourage- 
ment to large-minded, noble-spirited, pure, 
grand, and glorious men to consecrate their 
lives on the altar of the country for service in 
the halls of legislaticn? Iwould rather serve 
this country as the stable-boy of a general, 
and die in the field for glory, than to accept 
a position in the National Congress. Men pro- 
posed for public station have been subject to 
such captious criticism and slander as to wring 
and break the hearts of their wives and chil- 
dren, sensitive to their honor. They cannot 
be offered to your suffrages, but that their 
secret life and inmost soul must be turned 
wrong side out by the worst of men, and they 
held up to contempt and defamation. I marvel 
at the devotion of those really great and true 
and noble men who are willing to serve in 
public station, considering the conflict they 
must run to get to Congress and the company 
they must perforce keep too often after they 
get there. Shall we be able to offer to our best 
young men a career under our system as life- 
long students of those profound and broad 
truths which must underlie that legislation 
which shall in any wise approximate toward 
the perfect law. 

In the second place, are we doing anything 
to educate our people into a correct under- 
standing and a proper appreciation of the laws 
which we have, and which, thanks to our 
fathers, not to our blundering, do approx- 
imate to a degree toward what is best for the 
adjustment of all the relations of men in social 
and commercial life? How do we educate 
our people? Through newspapers, every one 
of which is pledged to make a special plea and 
boodwiok every one who is inclined to know 
anything on the other side; and through 
stump speeches just before election, in which 
men are making another special plea, the up- 
shot of which is, in the end, in the practical 
conclusion, an appeal: ‘‘ Choose me to repre- 
sent you.” And this we call political educa- 
tion! If it had not been for the mother-wit of 
the children of the Puritans, we should have 
gone to ruin on the lee-shore long ago, and 
have left our wreck bleaching on the sands, 
under the sun shining on our desolation. Are 
our intelligent, wise, and earnest men gather 
ing together their lower-grade fellow-citizens 
and patiently teaching them the true idea of 
liberty in its relation toa perfect law? Or are 
we trusting to luck, or really leaving it to the 
Devil? Which? Not evenin our public schools 
have we yet begun to respect the necessity for 
the indoctrination of our children in the prin- 
ciples of government and law, and the wisdom 
and blessedness of obedience to right rule 
finally. What are we doing to bring the 
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masses to a disposition to elect theif own wer 
fare, and, therefore, choose the law cheerfully 
and completely obey it? 

Here, brethren, I stand with Jesus Christ. 
I am not asbamed of him in any relationship, 
least of all in this. His wisdom is wiser than 
man’s; nay, his folly is wiser than the su- 
premest wisdom of man. He said as little as 
possible, to be sure, about government, and 
about civil law, and about all matters pertain- 
ing to merely secular life. He said very little 
about moral reform, not a word about slavery, 
not a word Sbout intemperance. Why? He 
proposed to go to the root of the matter, 
and to cure all evils in their source. He 
knew this: You may showa man bis ideal 
welfare, and tell him that it is connected with 
his babits; you may lay down for him the 
conditions upon which be can accomplish his 
ideal welfare, and so secure his happiness ; and 
he will perversely, foolishly, and in a manner 
sub-beastly (for a beast will not do it) elect 
his ruin and take his misery. That you know. 
The drunkard is doing that thing every day ; 
the mere day-dreamer, the selfish man, is doing 
that every day; and so it isthat in the uni- 
verse of God there is only one specimen of a 
fool, and that is man, who, in the face of all 
divine testimony as to his well-being and joy, 
can choose to wreck himself and go to misery. 
You may, therefore, get a perfect law and 
explain it; you may convince a man that it 
makes for his welfare, and bo decide his judg- 
ment; but still he will turn, like the sow that is 
washed, to his wallowing inthe mire, as soon 
as you cease to exert your personal influence 
upon him. You must get at your man more 
interiorly ; you must wake up in him not only 
intelligence, but that moral state which issues 
in true wisdom; you must quicken in him 
faith and love to God, and, through faith 
and love to God, love te God’s children, 
his brethren; and you must re-establish, in 
the integrity of righte« , his ience, 
and so bring his whole nature up to a hunger- 
ing and thirsting after true well-being. He 
then will snatch, asthe hungry man snatches 
bread and the thirsty man snatches water, 
the conditions of his true well-being and 
blessedness, and will conform to them eagerly 
and cheerfully. So will he come to his health 
and his blessedness, and at the same time to 
his liberty. 

Now, as Christian people, all manner of fun 
is made of us constantly because we go forth 
only telling people about the fatherhood of 
God, presenting to them the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, telling them that, if they 
will but ask, they may have the Holy Spirit, 
and that, as the result of this, they will be 
made new men and be put into new relations 
with God ; that, by seeking first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, all good things 
will be added unto them; that, coming into 
the family of God, they will come into the 
brotherhood of man, and in the end the com- 
mon prosperity will be established and in- 
volved in the individual’s prosperity, and so 
there will be a complete and undivided, be- 
cause indivisible, joy. People laugh at us. 
They say: ““Why do you not become prac- 
tical? Why do you not go to men and teach 
them domestic economy and political’economy, 
and enable them to combine together, im order 
to conserve the fruits of their labor, that they 
may enjoy the benefits of life? Why do you 
not cultivate their intelligence and_, refine 
them; put them in connection with libraries 
and galleries of art, in order that they 
may have taste, and so lift them up, and in 
this way bring man to bis last term of devel- 
opment and finish him in the last stroke of 
cultivation ?’ Jesus Christ was right. You 
cannot better a man’s conditior. unti] you have 
made him a betterman. Yoar reform must 
begin at the center of the man. The first con- 
ditions of well-being are moral and spiritual. 
Bring bim to his God, re-establish his faith and 
love toward his Heavenly Father; bring him 
through the fatherhood into the brotherhood ; 
cause love to burn supreme in his heart, and 
righteousness to become regulative in his con- 
science ; and then, with his new wit and wis- 
dom and moral force, under the providence of 
God and by the inspiration of his Spirit, be 
wil lay hold of God’s world and make it serve 
him, and will rise to bealth and comfort and 
enjoyment ; or, if called to the sacrifice of 
these for higher ends, he will gaty a higher 
good; or, if called to the highest sacrifice of 
all, he will die for his fellows, that he may 
be translated and transfigured, as was the 
glorious and beloved Son of God. That man 
who stands in this community to-day grander, 
more beautiful, more winning than when, in 
the nobleness of bis manhood and in the pan- 
oply of his country, he was a hero on the 
battlefield, pleading for the Negro and the 
Indian, is not only closer to Jesus Christ, but 
to the root and source of the whole matter 
than the entire army of reformers, the whole 
diletiante host of the advocates of culture, 

8o, then, we in this Christian temple, while 
we are confessing our national sins, must con- 








tess the remed_, consecrate ourselves anew to 


“thé {dea of the common good, increase our 
devotion to the person of Christ, love the 
Gospel, that we may illustrate and prove it, 
bring it to bear upon the heart-life of our 
fellow-men, and redeem them in their person- 
ality. Then the outcome of their love and 
righte in whol liberty, which is 
also perfect obedience to perfect law, will 
give us our first grand movement toward the 
ideal state in its integrity and grandeur and 
blessedness. 
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As at Nineveh, Babylon, and.the most an- 
cient cities of Chaldea, so at Carchemish we 
find the acropolis or citadel formed by a huge 
mound, towering high above the city and the 
river. The_acropolis at Carchemish rises 173 
feet above the river. In Babylonia, on the 
plains of Shinar, these mound-built citadels 
are relics of the old Akkadian traditions of 
those who, journeying from the East, came 
and dwelt in the lowland, and whose first act 
was to build a ‘‘tower or high place,’’ whose 
head should reach to Heaven (Gen. xi, 2). 
These lofty mounds were copied by Assyrians 
and by Hittites, and over the plains all around 
Jerabhis and on either bank of the Euphrates 
may be seen these mounds, breaking the mo- 
notony of the plains. At Tel Arpad, the an- 
cient Arpad (1I Kings, viii, 34), and at Tasha- 
tan, the ancient Pethor (Numb. xxii, 5), the 
birthplace of Balaam, both but short distances 
from Carchemish, we find similar lofty mounds. 
In the days of Sangar, King of Carchemish 
(B. C. 885), upon the top of this mound was 
the royal abode—the dwelling of the ‘‘ Kings 
of the Hittites’; and fortunate discovery has 
rescued from the oblivion of an Assyrian 
grave-mound an origina] representation of this 
royal abode, made twenty-seven centuries ago, 
by the bronze-workers of the Court of Nine- 
veh. In 1877, M. Hormuzd Rassam recovered 
from the ruins of the great war temple of 
Imgur Bel, now marked by the mound of Bal- 
awat, near Nimrad,the splendid bronze gates 
on which were represented the grand cam- 
paigns of Shalmaneser II (B. C. 859). Upon 
these grand records of royal conquests are 
figured many of the Hittite cities, and among 
them the capital, Carchemish ; and, though 
treated in a somewhat conventional style, we 
can see that the representation agrees in a re- 
markable manner with the ruins. In this repre- 
sentation the mound-built acropolis, crowned 
with stately edifices, is clearly to be seen, and 
it is evident that at that period the mound was 
occupied by two distinct blocks of buildings, the 
one group being twice the size of the other, an 
arrangement which the remains at Jerabhis 
sbow to have existed. At the extreme west 
portion of the mound was a smaller quay, 
which appears to have formed the royal land- 
ing-place. Within the inclosure the scene can 
te described by no fitter term than a chaos. 
There is Hardly one stone standing upon an- 
other, and a mass of débris of all periods, from 
Hittite sculptures of ten centuries before Christ 
to Arab huts of ten years ago. How truly in 
these ruins of the buried city do we see the 
fulfillment of the prophets’s warnings against 
those who afflicted the people. There is ‘‘ not 
one stone upon another and the abomination 
of desolation reigns supreme.” How vividly 
do these ruins bring before us the utter de- 
struction so often mentioned by the Assyrian 
kings as the punishment of rebellious cities. 
“T captured, threw down, dug up, and burned 
with fire,” turning them ‘‘ to ruins and heaps.” 
The excavations on this site were conducted 
for the trustees of the British Museum by Mr. 
Patrick Henderson, H. B. M. consul at Aleppo, 
and many interesting discoveries have resulted 
from the explorations made. Following the 
mode adopted ip the explorations carried out 
on the mounds at Nineveh and Nimroud, the 
work was commenced in the great mound; 
but little was discovered, though many trenches 
were sunk. It became apparent that, in ac- 
cordance with the statement in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, all that had existed on the great 
acropolis had been thrown down into the lower 
city; and when explorations were commenced 
at the foot of the great mound many statues 
were found. 

The excavations which were made at this 
spot brought to light a long corridor, along the 
walls of which on either side there had been 
ranged a series of sculptured bas-reliefs. The 
portion of this chamber uncovered was about 
60.feet long and 20 feet wide. but remains of 

'y the west wall were found, the other wall 
having been almost entirely destroyed. At 
the end of this chamber, or corridor, we find 
a doorway and a flight of two steps, leading in 
the direction of the palace mound. The 
sculptures which were found in this excava- 
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tion were.in some cases found in situ, standing 
on their plinths; but in most cases they had 
been thrown down and purposely broken. In 
the trench we see the remains which have been 
uncovered, and they resemble and differ from 
works which have hitherto been recovered 
from the buried cities, and show that we have 
here monuments which will add a new chap- 
ter to Western Asiatic archwology. The first 
sculpture to which we will refer is carved on a 
large block of limestone, now unfortunately 
broken into two portions, It represents ascene 
connected with the worshipof the Hittite god- 
dess, the patroness of the city of Carchemish. 
This is probably the goddess ‘‘ Astartha, of the 
land of the Kheta,’”? who fis invoked in the 
Treaty of Peace concluded between Rameses II 
and the Hittite king—(Brugsch, ‘‘Hist. Egypt” 
II, p. 74), and whom in after time we find wor- 
shiped as the mother goddess Atargatis, or 
Dorketo of the Romans in Syria. Few statues 
which have been recovered from the ruins of 
buried cities are more important than this 
one, as it is evident that we have here 
a most typical representation of the goddess 
whose worship spread from Babylon over the 
whole of Western Asia, from the Persian Gulf 
to the Isles of-the Agean. The figure here 
represents the goddess as nude, standing full 
face to the worshiper. This shows that the 
type was of Babylonian, not Assyrian origin ; 
as rarely in Assyrian art is a full face repre- 
sented. The hands support ‘two full breasts,’’ 
thus showing the maternal character of the 
goddess. From the sides of the head fall two 
long locks, which hang over the breasts, and 
upon the arms are bracelets. Upon the head 
is a lofty conical head-dress, the brim of which 
is turned upward into two horned peaks, and 
the apex is crowned byacrescent. These are 
the main features of this interesting sculpture 
and they furnish many important facts. The 
crescent moon which surmounts the head- 
dress connects this goddess with the Astaroth 
Karnaim (Gen. xiv) whose worship was estab- 
lished in Syria at an early period, and with the 
Assyrian moon goddess, Istar, the Phenician 
Astarte. Similarly, the long locks which occur 
show a connection with the Zidonian Astaroth 
(I Kings xi, 33) and with the Cyprian Venus, 
of whom so many statues were found by Gen. 
Di Cesnola, in Cyprus; while the leaden idol 
found by Dr. Schliemann in the third or “burnt 
city’? at Hissarlik exhibits a remarkable re- 
semblance to this interesting figure. The full 
breasts show that we have here a goddess 
having similar maternal attributes to the 
Babylonian Nana, and the later Zirat- 
banet the Succota-benoth of the Scriptures 
(II Kings xvii, 30), and evidently the type of 
the “‘many-breasted ”’ (ro2vuacroc) Ephesian 
Artemis, the great ‘‘ Diana of Ephesians” 
(Acts xix, 28). Indeed, it will be shown that 
all the symbolism connected with the Ephe- 
sian goddess was of Hittite origin and prev- 
alent in Carchemish, and that the “guild of 
the silversmiths’”’ were a relic of the old clan 
of “‘silver-loving” Hittites who settled at 
Ephesus. But with this I shail treat when 
dealing with the Hittite Empire, in a future 
communication. The figure of the priestess, 
who is offering some object (unfortunately 
lost by a fracture in the stone) to the goddess, 
is represented as clad ina long robe, In some 
degree resembling “the overall’? worn by 
Arab women. Round the waist is a curious 
cord girdle. This, no doubt, is the sacred 
cincture worn by those who dedicated them- 
selves to the worship of the goddess, and is, 
evidently, the corded girdle referred to by 
Baruch in the Epistle of Jeremy (chap. vi, 43); 
“The women, with cords about them, sit iu 
the way and burn bran for a perfume.” A 
similar statement as to the worship of this 
goddess is met witb in the. works of Herowvtus 
and other Greek writers; but we have wow 
monumental evidence of the fact. On ‘tic 
votive statues of priestesses from Baby!ovi., 
Phenicia, and Cyprus we find this cio’isre 
figured. Accompanying this sculpture \ zo 
inscription in five lines, composed of biero- 
glyphic, pictorial, and conventional signs, 
which bear some resemblance to the celebrated 
Hamath characters. 

One other interesting monument must be de- 
scribed, as itis evidently connected with the 
worship of the goddess whose statue we bave 
described. It is a black basalt column, one 
side of which has been planed down to present 
a flat surface. In a low panel-framed work 
there is cut the full-front representation of a 
Hittite priest, clad in his robes of office. The 
head is, unfortunately, lost, being. I am afraid, 
turned into a mill-stone for the use of Shiek 
Husayn ; but the remaining portion is three feet 
seven inches high. The priest is represented as 
clad in a long robe, reaching to the ankles and 
decorated with stripes and rosettes. Around 
the waist is a broad and richly embroidered 
girdle. A cloak, which in the front part pre- 
sents-a rewarkable resemblance to the ecclesi- 
astical chasuble, is thrown over the shoulders 
and falls to the heels bebind. The robes and 
cloak are richly decorated with patterns auch | 
as interlaced squares and the well-known 





“‘guiloche,” or twisted cord. The statue prob- 
ably represents some priest king’ of the Hittite” 
city, and we may note that in his hand he 
holds a pomegranate, a fruit which was sacred. 
to Cybele, “the mother goddess,” and which 
occurs as an emblem or a character in the in- 
scriptions both at Hamath and at Carchemish. 
These are two of the monuments which gave 
to Carchemish its title of the sacred city of the 
goddess, and which the Greeks turned into 
Hieropolis, the city of Atargates, and the Arabs 
have cerrupted to Jerabhis. Other monuments 
have been recovered from the ruins, which 
give us much information as to the manners 
customs, and civilization of Hittite rulers, 
and they will best be considered tn my next 
communication, which will deal with” the 
** Hittite civilization,” 
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BY PROF. FREDERIC M, BIRD, 


Tue object of these sketches, as has been 
suid before now, is to gather, preserve, and 
diffuse information which might otherwise be 
lost, or which {s out of reach of most readers; 
not to dilate upon what is known or readily to 
be known by any, With living and familiar 
figures little or no space will be given to 
biography, and in the present case I speak sim- 
ply of Dr. Bacon’s hymn work as author and 
compiler. 

This work began so early in his life that in 
order of time he must be grouped with Mrs, 
Hyde, Mrs. Sigourney, and W. B. Tappan, 
whose earliest hymns appeared for the first 
time nearly with his. It is not every day that 
one can hear from an author as to what he 
published full fifty-seven years ago. The 
Doctor’s clear recollection of that remote 
period, and of others not quite so far back in 
the past, has added to my precious gatherings 
sundry points which only himself could sup- 
ply. No adequate account, I believe, has ever 
been given of his labors in this field, and they 
have been extensive and important enough to 
demand more than our usual modicum of space 
in these columns. They divide themselves in- 
to three sections, bearing date respectively 
1828, 1833, and 1845. 

In 1823 Mr. Leonard Bacon, then a student 
at Andover, conceived and urged upon “the 
Society of Inquiry respecting Missions” the 
importance of a small collection adapted to 
their meetings, the provision for such wants 
being limited and none of the books then in 
use containing more than a very few missionary 
hymns. Accordingly, a committee was ap- 
pointed, one of its members (he thinks) being 
Samuel A. Worcester, ‘‘ afterward missionary 
to the Cherokee Natioh and imprisoned for 
that crime in the Georgia Penitentiary.’” The 
work, however, fell upon Mr. Bacon, who 
«‘Jabored through the London Zvangelical Mag- 
azine, and:I know not how many other publica- 
tions, English and American, of the same sort, 
in search of compositions that could by any 
tinkering of mine be adapted to my design.” 

The result appeared in “‘ Hymns and Sacred 
Songs, for the Monthly Concert and Similar 
Occasions,” 108 pages, four of which are occu- 
pied with a Preface, dated ‘‘ Andover, Septem- 
ber 8d, 1823.’’ This tract is nowrare. Its mak- 
er’s last copy of it has disappeared and I have 
never seen apother than that before me. If 
any of our rédders chance to have the little 
book, they will do well either to cherish it 
or pass it on to somebody who will; for, 
though the production of a youth of 21, it isa 
landmark in the history of American hymno- 
dy, and perhaps of missions too. It exerted 
no little influence in its day; if not directly 
(and it seems never to have reached, as 
was anticipated, a second edition), then 
mediately. ‘‘ Mr. Nettleton was just then col- 
lecting his ‘‘ Village Hymns,’’ and he swept into 
bis book (which was copyrighted six months 
later) all that he deemed worth taking out of 
this. In that way a very considerable assort- 
ment of missionary hymns came {oto general 
use, and found a place in subsequent collec- 
tions.”” Nettleton’s work had abundant cur- 
rency, such as nothing previous, excepi the 
repriuts of Tate and Watts,,with their Amer- 
ican additions, had gained among us; and not 
a few anonymous and other pieces in it (alas! 
that so many of them are still anonymous!) 
were from this source. Among-them is the 
familiar and excellent eight-line lyric, 

“O God of sovereign grace,” 


which here ‘(1828), so far as known, first saw 
the light. Twenty years later the “ Presbyterian 
Parish Hymns,” of Philadelphia, assigned it to 
* Melrose,’”’? but what that name stands for no 
one can say. Others that have not been traced 
further possess merit, but belong rather to 
the past than the present. 

Of hymns by Mre, Hyde, Mrs, Sigourney, 





Toppan, and J. W. Eastburn included in this 
tract I have spoken or will speak in other 
Papers of this series. Of Mr. Bacon’s owt 
there are three signed ‘*L.,"’ and one of them 
has attained as wide « circulation as avy of 
his; yet even such careful compilers as Drs. 
Hatfield and Hitchcock lave placed it ten 
years too Jate, vot knowing the ** Andover Se- 
lection,” aud supposing this piece original with 
the “ Supplement to Dwight,’’ 1483, thoypgb 
ft appeared before that, ina well-kuown En- 
glish book. It has been so much altered that 
I give the first text, which any reader can 
compare with that now in use. It is headed 
*The Millennium” : 
“2. Wake the song of Jubilee, 


Now is come the promis’4 hour, 
Alleluia! 

Jesus reigns with mighty pow'r, 
Alleluia | 


“@ All ye nations join and sing 

Alleluia! 

Jesus, Jesus is our King, 
Alleluia! 

Let it sound from shore to shore, 
Alleluia! 

Jesus reigns forevermore, 
Alleluia! 

& Hark! the desert lands rejoice, 

Alleluia! 

Hark ! the islands join their voice, 
Alleluia! 


Hark! the whole creation sings, 
Alleluia! 
Jesus is the King of Kings! 
Alleluia |” 

Dr. Bacon says this was written for the melo- 
dy, then very familiar, of ove of Toa: Moore’s 
national airs, ‘‘ Hark, the vesper hymn is steal- 
fng,”’ with its refrain of ‘‘Jubilate, Amen.’ 
Ite history ia worth giving fn detail, as a type 
of what often happens to hymns and an illus- 
tration of the distinction between “ original 
text” and “correct text,’’ the latter being 
supposably that which is finally made or 
adopted by the author and both being in much 
demand nowadays. . 

Josiah Pratt, then or afterward vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, in London, had probably a copy of 
the Andover tract, and admitted this lyric into 
his “Psalms and Hymns,” 1829, a book for 
many years largely used and cited by American 
compilers. He dropped the chorps, and 
changed one line, and four words in as many 
others, Then Mason & Greene took. it intact 
from Pratt into their ‘‘Church Psalmody,”’ 
Boston, 1831. The autbor, finding it there, re- 
atored one of the original words, kept one as 
amended by Pratt, newly changed the three 
other altered places, and so put it-into his 
* Bupplement to Dwight,” 1883. Andin that 
shape we have it now, though one mgre word 
was changed, perhaps by a misprint, in the 
“Connecticut Collection” of 1845, , 
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Missions, 


MISS BIRD’S CRITICISMS OF MIS- 
SIONS IN JAPAN. ° 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON. 


Miss Binp has produced a very interesting 
book of travel, aud tells more of the surjuce 
sights of Japan than any other single writer who 
has as yet written on the subject. She was unfor- 
tunate enough to begin and complete her travels 
through the north of Japan during the rainy 
season. This accounts for so much of ber dis- 
comfort ; and, as the time of year was Summer, 
she saw more of the nakedness of the people 
then if she had traveled earlier or later iu the 
season. In the hot weather it is no uousual 
sight to see many a wan dressed in nothing 
but a pair of spectacles ; but earlier or later in 
the year the same person would be seen clothed, 
and quite respectably so. 

The heats of Summer couduee to nudity and 
to seeming animalness. Doubtless, the Japan- 
ese are fleshly-minded; but I do not think 
them to be so animal as a casual acquaintance 
with some of them in the heat of Summer 
would indicate to a passing traveler. The bet- 
ter classes of Japan are always well dressed. 
In their homes, they slip their clothes from 
their shoulders; but when in public they are 
amply attired. In the topmost circles the 
ladies do bot even bare their shoulders in the 
house. 

As an observer, Miss Bird cannot be too high- 
ly praised. Her book has many defects of 
judgment iu it, which might in some instances 
have been removed by a more careful investi- 
wation of the facts in the case; but it is. on 
the whole, surprising that she has produced so 
reliable a book on Japan as she has. The de- 
fects of judgment are usually connected, with 
matters that are beneath the surface sights, 
and it is about a few of these that I wish to 
make some comments. Asatraveler in Japan, 
I think 1 am safe in saying that I have traveled 
twenty miles to Miss Bird’s one, though my 
travels have been in Central and Southwestern 
Japan, including Shikoku, Kiushiu, etc. As 
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a resident, I bave lived as many years as Miss 
Bird spent months. This is my apology for 
commenting on the book. 

Miss Bird’s words of praise for missionaries 
are many. Especially is this so when she speaks 
of those of the American Board, of which I 
have the honor to be a member. It is also con- 
cerning their work that she makes some of the 
greatest blunders. In her first volume—it is 
the English edition that I bave read—she 
speaks of four Americans, school-teachers, as 
having done ‘the most important work” in 
evangelizing the Japanese ; their labors hav- 
ing accomplished more than the labor of all 
the missionaries put together. Two of those 
gentlemen were missicnaries, who had hired 
themselves out to the Government, in order 
that they might be able to teach Christianity 
in the interior. 8o Iam told. The other two 
gentlemen were more strictly teachers. Those 
brethren did a noble work, and it is a matter of 
regret that ail teachers—English, American, 
ete.—who went iuto the interior did not carry 
their religion with them and teach it by word 
and act. Miss Bird ought, in enumerating lay 
workers who did good work among the stu- 
dents, to have spoken of Mr. Griffis, who re- 
sided in Fukui; and the Mr. Clark who wrote 
a little work on Japan ; and others, whose 
names are less generally known. 

Miss Bird’s judgment was based on insuffi 
clent data. While in Tokio she resided at the 
British Legation, and probably saw only En- 
glish Church missionaries. At Migata and 
Hakodate, also, she resided with English 
Church people. For some reason, the Episco- 
pal missions are less successful in Japan than 
the non-ritual bodies. It is but natural that 
Miss Bird should err in Judgment concerning 
mission work in Tokizo and to the north, if 
she formed her judgment from the success 
and remarks of Episcopal workers. She has 
nothing to say of the eminent and successful 
missionaries, Dr. Verbeck, of the Dutch Re- 
formed ; Dr. 8. R. Brown, lately deceased ; Dr. 
Maclay, of the Methodist Board ; Mr. Thomp- 
son, of the Presbyterian; and others, who 
have speut many long and successful years of 
work in Northern Japan, and whose work 
could have been seen by Mias Bird, had she 
chosen to look into the matter. 

Coming down to ‘‘beautiful Kobe,’’ Miss 
Bird’s first adverse criticism of mission work 
is spoken concerning our Girls’ Seminary. She 
speaks of “a superior soft of girl, who told 
the teacher that to form connections with 
foreigners is the great ambition of girls in her 
position.” Thisis written in Vol. II, page 219, 
of the English edition. I cannot think that 
such a girlever was a student in our school. 
The young ladies are nearly all of the Samurai 
class and would not think themselves en- 
nobled by the sort of connection that the sen- 
tence quoted indicates. The school has now 
been in progress several years, and not one of 
its pupils has as yet formed any such connec- 
tions. The “ superior girl”’ was a woman who 
had been the concubine of a young English- 
man, and was temporarily with the lady mis- 
sionaries. At the present time the school is 
so full that the lady principal says, if any more 
come, she will be obliged to hang them up on 
pegs, in order that they may have any room at 
all. The criticism of the manners of the 
young ladies seems to have been based on the 
remarks of ‘‘a native critic, who is a Christian 
and most anxious for the success of foreign 
schools.” When Miss Bird was in Japan 
edneation for women was not considered so 
important a matter as itis now assumed bp 
many of the educated to be. _I could add 
much of adverse criticism to Miss Bird’s list ; 
but such criticism fs seldom heard now and 
our school is Increasingly popular. 

**Missionary manners”? do not seem to 
please the author of ‘* Unbeaten Tracks.” 
Her interpreter and wise man iu ordinary and 
in extraordinary defends bis boorishness by 
speaking of it as “just missionary map- 
ners.”’ If we may judge from the lady’s testi- 
mony of him, he had been as little with mis- 
sionaries as any Japanese of the most distant 
interior. Doubtless, the American back is 
stiff, and finds it difficult to “ emulate the in- 
vertebrate obeisances of Orientals’; still it is 
not often that one hears of missionaries as 
outraging the native sense of propriety by out- 
landishness of manner. I have, however, often 
heard English travelers spoken of in that way. 
Stiff-backed as the American missionary may 
be, he never strides over even the dirtiest 
native floor with shod feet. Heis not addict- 
ed to returning a “low and graceful bow by a 
hasty bob.” The Japanese do not lixe to have 
us adopt their customs too completely. It 
hurts them when we doso. They kuow it is 
not our national custom, and they prefer a 
half-way course, rather than a radical adoption 
of native ways. Hand-shaking and the look- 
ing of each other iu the eye is taking the 
place of putting the forehead tothe floor at 
least three times, and is infinitely more satis- 
factory to the people. Some accuse us of 


thus fotroducing a new custom; but the 
Japauese say that it is not so, as the old- 





style scholars are accustomed to take 
hands in salutiug. At an early date one of the 
missiouaries had his pulpit made after the 
fashion of the Buddhists, as he thought that 
would couciliate the people. But he was mis- 
taken. The people so frequently urged a 
change that the change to our own style was 
made, and is used now by foreigners and 
natives alike. Other missionaries adopted the 
native intoning style when reading the Scrip- 
tures, and the priestly style when preaching. 
But the natives, instead of being pleased, were 
offended and angry. Miss Bird says, on page 
221 of her second volume, that she has la- 
bored with us “with some earnestness” on 
the subject. We thank her for her labors, and 
hope we shall not be so stiff-necked and etiff- 
backed that we shal! not be able to adapt our- 
selves to our position. Perhaps, if she had 
been with missionaries more when they were 
among the natives, she would have been sotne- 
what less severe in her criticism of our man- 
ners. 

Another hasty and incorrect judgment fs 
recorded on page 221. The author says 
that “‘except in a few cases, the missionaries 
° know nearly nothing of the two great 
national faiths.” She represents them as say- 
ing of them: “Oh! I take no interest in their 
rubbish !”’ or, “Oh! it’s not worth knowing’ 
or, “Oh! it’s just one of their absurdities!” I 
think she must be speaking of what the En- 
glish Episcopal missionaries said. Certainly 
no missionary of the American Board would 
be guilty of such utterances. With all our 
work and continued weariness, we let no good 
opportunity slip for obtaining all the knowl- 
edge we can of both Shinto and Buddhism. 
The real difficnity is in the uneertainty of the 
replies we receive. The written literature of 
the two religions, aside from a few works pre- 
pared for the masses, which the missiovartes 
obtain a knowledge of at an early date, is 
difficult to understand, and one must be many 
years in the country before being able thor- 
cughly to learn all their ins and outs. Mr, 
Griffis, in his review of Miss Bird’s book, which 
was published in Ta& INDEPENDENT, January 
6th, 1881, takes up the lament, and says: 
“Alas! that a Christian and friend of missions 
should have to write’’—(he then quotes the 
passage of missionaries’ remarks about the 
worthlessness of a knowledge of the two great 
religions of Japan). I can assure you that the 
lament isan unnecessary one. Had Miss Bird 
conversed more widely with missionaries, she 
would have found many of them reasovably 
well informed both asto Shinto and Buddh- 
ism. 

The statement as to the “ complete separa- 
tion between the foreign and the missionary 
community in Kobe” is not correct. Miss Bird 
resided in the home of my associate, the Rev. 
O. H. Gulick, while in Kobe, and I am sure 
that she could have learned no such thing 
while there, for Mrs. Gulick makes quite fre- 
quent calls on many of the ladies of different 
nationalities. So also does my wife. With 
some of the best people in the Foreign Conces- 
sion the missionsaties now are and for long 
have been on very pleasant terms. As Ameri- 
cans, itis not probable that we should be on 
the most intimate terms with those who are in 
the habit of sitting at the table of the British 
consul, though even among those we have 
some very wafm friends. 

Fer some strange reason, she has not stated 
the origin of the Mission Training School in 
Kioto, according to the facts in the case. She 
gives the mis-statement on pace <27 of volume 
2. The fact is that the School was established 
by the American Board, independently of any 
knowledge of Captain Jaynes and of ils 
noble work in Kumamoto. The whole matter 
was ove of those remarkable providential 
events that one can never forget. Capt. Jaynes 
incidentally heard of our work,and wrote to 
us of bis. We were all amazed at the fact 
that, when the School was ready, stu- 
dents, prepared without our knowledge, were 
ready to enter. Mr. Neeshima well said 
of the class of seveuteen, when it graduated, 
that the whole matter was the result of 
the leadings of the mysterious hand of God, 

Miss Bird also bas a word against the man- 
ners of those young men, op page 230. She 
says ‘their Japanese politeness has much de- 
teriorated, which is a pity; and the peculiar 
style of mannerand attitude which we recog- 
nize as American does not sit wel] on them.” 
(Miss Bird loves to give a sharp hit at Amer- 
icans and their ways, when she can do so con- 
veniently.) The fact is, the young men are 
high-spirited Samurai, from the extreme west 
Their class, through all the Island of Kiushiu, 
is well known to be more brusque, self-assert- 
ing, aud independent than the Samurai of 
Central Japan. ‘They are considered rude 
even by their own pecple in this part of Jay 
until a better acquaintance is gained. Had 
Miss Bird. known this fact and not inferred so 
much from what she saw, she would not have 
expressed her criticisms in the way she has 
dene about them, or about otber matters 


already referred to. 








[May 5, 1881, 


We thank her for her kindly words, and we 
thank her for her criticisms, for she meant 
them for our good; and we wish from our 
hearts that all who write books on Japan 
would be as kindly faithful to both Japanese 
and to missionaries as she was while among 
us and when writing about us. 








THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 


For most of our cities the question of the 
age is how to disposes of the offaling inci- 
dert to close city living. In this term we 
mean to include all vegetable and animal 
material which is left over to be disposed of in 
the various offices incident to human life. It 
includes also all liquids used, since these are 
unavoidably the conveyancers of animal and 
vegetable matter and are factors in the pro- 
cesses of fermentation and decomposition. 
When we consider the wastage and sewage of 
a single hotel, and multiply it by all the results 
ja @ great city, it is not difficult tosee that the 
probiem on hand is enormous iv its propor- 
tions. Some of the conclusions which we first 
come to in respect of it seem to be quite sus- 
tained by natural law. One of these would 
be that everything should be kept above the 
ground, The ground of a city is illy adapted 
to dea] with soiled water or animal or veget- 
able decay in any form. For any such dealing, 
first of all, it is necessary that the ground be 
porous. This simply means that its water- 
level shull be low, and that the soil is 
loose, or, at least, not at all compacted by 
art. This is but another way of saying 
that air, which is the great oxydizer and 
which can effectually dispose of very much 
changing material, shall be allowed to come in 
contact with all sach matter when entering 
the ground. This is hard to attain in any city 
whose foundations have not been set in order 
before any buildings were begun. Next, such 
ground should bave crops upon it. Vegetable 
growth isthe great means of disposal of de- 
cayed matter found in the ground ; but this, 
again, in acity cannot be to any large extent. 
A third requisite would be light. This aids 
and regulates the conservative changes taking 
place in matter, and, with proper relation to 
air and earth, has much to do with preserving 
human health. Here, again, by necessity, we 
find buildings covering a part of the ground 
and shading the rest. As this air and sunshine 
are excluded, we see good reason why storm- 
water shonld but very sparingly enter the 
ground. So the foreed conditions of a city are 
such that our first inclination should be to 
keep out of its ground all these things which 
tend to wet it, to pollute it, to shut out the sir 
from it. It is very significant that some of the 
most ancient cities seem to have acted on this 
principle. Pekin, in China, needs its refuse for 
other purposes, and to-day will favorably com 
pare in healthfulness with the modern cities, 
with all the modern improvements. It is not 
worth while for us to referto the impractica- 
ble and the impossible, except thus to make 
prominent the reasons why city ground is like- 
ly to become polluted ground. The real ques- 
tion, then, is: How shall we deal with the im- 
mense by-products of city life as to dispose of 
them above the surface in the way least offens- 
ive; orif, for convenience and neatness’ sake. we 
carry them below ground, how shall we man- 
age soas to make of ita mere conveyancer, 
and so seal each duct that there shall not be 
contamination of the soil? The plans in each 
direction are almost numberless. Keep every- 
thing separate, and carry it away in as dry a 
state as possible or with as little addition of 
Nquid as necessary, would be the first axiom. 
The embarrassing answer is: This is impossible; 
or, if possible, is too expensive. Yet it is very 
wise for acity to keepin view the fact that, 
with the best artificial systems, there is still an 
indication to dispose of much refuse in a nat- 
ural way, either to enrich land or to feed ani- 
mals, or, if clean, like ashes, to restore it to the 
ground. The next natural effort isto reduce 
the bulk, so as to make it transportable. A, 
by modern methods water is such a carrier of 
sewage, various processes have been devised 
to decrease its quantity, or so to purify 
it from its materials in suspension as 
that it will not pollute. To this end various 
devices of subsidence, of irrigation and fiJtra- 
tion have been devised. If by a chemical or 
other process all the suspended matter can be 
made to settle to the bottom, and the water be 
drawn off, the material thus settled is valuable 
and easier handled. Many devices of this 
kind have beev invented. We think it can be 
said of some of them that the fertilizer result- 
ing is valuable ; but of none that it is valuable 
enough to pay for the expense. The most in- 
teresting application of this principle is when 
the sewage from cities is so gathered in pipes 
and reservoirs as to be discharged over pre- 





pared land, so as to undergo iutermittent fil- 
tration. Thus the land is enriched. The inter- 
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mittent method allows the afr and the plants” 
to be at work in using and neutralizing the 
sewage, while the residuum liquor or water 
passes into some adjacent stream, so purified 
as not at all to pollute it. 

Much of the Parisian sewage is disposed of 
in this way. There can be no doubt that either 
by such a surface irrigation and filtration 
much sewage can be disposed of in a natural 
way. Evenif it does not pay all of the ex- 
pense, it diminishes it, and prevents the direct 
introduction into streams and water-courses 
of an amount of sewage now believed to be 
hazardcus to the public health. With all the 
light which engineering and sanitary science 
and art have thrown upon the subject, it must 
be admitted that the method of disposal is still 
the vexed question. The preference for one 
method or another will often largely depend 
upon locality or upon the commercial, agricul- 
tural, and financial condition of the districts 
in which the cities are situated. In a subse- 
quent paper we shall discuss how far in our 
American cities we are justified in the use of 
streams and rivers as outlets of city sewage 
and what are the best methods of securing 
immunity from any such risks. 

















fine 3 Arts, 
ART AND ARTISTS I IN NEW YORE. 


(Esoura Paver.) 


Lyruu Carr has sent from his studio, at No. 
1267 Broadway, many pleasing genre pictures. 
His work never lacks interest and its technical 
qualities are excellent. Mr. Carr has the 
somewhat rare faculty of always choosing 
pleasing subjects, and understands well the 
proper relations of the various parts of his 
picture. To use an artist’s expression, his 
pictures “‘hang together well.” His ‘‘ Editor’s 
Sanctum,” in the American Artists’ Exhibition, 
is one of the best specimens of his work; his 
** Country Printing-Office,”’ in last year’s Acad- 
emy Exhibition, attracted a considerable atten- 
tion for its strong characterization and 
felici{ous composition. 

Harry Chase, who is pretty generally recog- 
nized as one of our cleverest marine painters, 
divides his year between his studio, at 719 Sixth 
Avenue, and his seaside home, at New Bedford. 
Movement of waves, strength of gales, clouds 
bursting with wind, and vessels that go for- 
ward—all these things Mr. Chase gets into his 
pictures. His style is bold and clear, his touch 
firm, and, though there is no attempt at elabor- 
ate finish, his pictures are never lacking in 
refinement. 

J. Linton Chapman belongs to the old school 
of comprehensive artists, who care a good deal 
more for keeping up the ancient traditions of 
art than he does for Nature herself. His pic- 
ture -now on exhibition at the Academy will 
verify. this statement. Here is Vesuvius, 
smoking away like a grand vizier, and looking 
lazily down on an opalescent bay ard an incan- 
descent town, where a group of kaleidoscopic 
peasants come marching down to an opales- 
cent group of boats and fishermen. That is 
Sorrento as seen by one of the school men. 
There is no mood of Nature and there are no 
circumstances of life under which Sorrento 
and the Bay of Naples ever presents such an 
appearance. It is the water and sky and town 
and the figures that belong to the tea-tray style 
of decoration. It sparkles like an Indian’s neck- 
lace of gay beads, and, having sparkled, it has 
done its work, so far as making any impression 
or doing any service to truth or art is concerned, 
If men who paint cleverly in this way would 
only forswear the prejudices of their pupilage, 
throw away the spectacles of their masters, 
look at Nature with their own eyes, and paint 
what they cee as simply as possible, they might 
do famous things for art. It is better to keep 
a good way ahead of the popular art feeling 
than to lay at all behind, as many of the old 
school of American artists are doing. Ameri- 
can old masters are a failure. Mr. Chapman 
can well afford to give the good-bye to the con- 
ventionalities of fifty years ago; or, rather, he 
ean little afford to still sbide by them. Mr. 
Chapman’s studio address is 52 East 23d 
Street. 

D. M. Carter, an Irishman by birth, but a 
resident of this country since 1839, is an artist 
of undoubted merit, who is given to a strong 
idealization of his subjects and to an almost 
finical exactness in the details of execution. 
Those who remember Mr. Carter’s pictures 
flustrating “Goldsmith’s Deserted Village,”’ 
which attracted considerable attention at the 
time they were painted, say that his picture in 
the present Academy Exhibition has in it the 
same feeling that characterized that series. 
This artist has painted several historical pic- 
tures. He began life as a portrait painter, and 
has done no better work than his portraite of 
Clay and of Jackson. both of which were painted 
from life. Mr. Carter’s studio is at 137 East 17th 


W Mz. Cary has rather done « service to his- 
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great as pictures, but are useful as memoranda 
regarding a race that is rapidly losing ite char- 
acteristics under the influences of civilization. 
They bear the same relations to art as did 
Catlin’s pictures and are certainly interesting. 
They show a careful study of details, but in 
color are somewhat crude. His group of travel- 
ing Sioux in the Academy Exhibition is admir- 
ably fllustrative of Indian costumes and 
customs. Mr. Cary’s studio fs at 765 Broad- 
way. 

B. Chamberlin, 323 West 88d Street, has 
succeeded in finding many picturesque bits of 
city life, and has treated them broadly and 
simply. His work has the merit of simplicity 
and of sufficient fidelity. He has recently 
finished a little section from the older part of 
Canal Street, which ata first glance might be 
mistaken for a street scene in some English 
village. 

C. D. Chapman sends from his studio, 57 West 
10th Street, some excellent portraits in crayons. 
He has an aptitude in catching a likeness, and 
his modeling shows a good knowledge of 
chiaro-oscuro,. 

The pictures of F. 8. Church have attracted 
attention principally from the originality of 
their snbjects. Theyare generally quaint con- 
ceits of sprites, fairies, goblins, elves, and such 
like folk. They are fantastic and decorative, and 
are humorous or satirical asthe fancy seizes 
the artist. In their own way, and within the 
limitations that belong to such subjects, they 
are quite unsurpassed by the work of any 
American artist. Mr. Church’s pictures are 
always refined, both in conception and treat- 
ment. His pictures of animals are nearly 
always grotesque, but show a close knowledge 
of animal life. They give us caricatures, rather 
than likenesses. His best and most enduring 
work has been done in black and white, and 
his etchings have won him favor wherever 
exhibited. The ‘‘ Weirdness’? ‘‘Mad as March 
Hares,” and “‘ The Elfin Tandem” will be well 
remembered by the frequenters of recent exhi- 
bitions. ‘‘A Foggy Day,’’ now inthe Academy, 
represents a child who is watching a group of 
crows on a beach, the whole enshrouded in a 
rather smoky fog. There is something weird 
about the picture, and, with all, it is fascinating 
enough to make it noteworthy, as compared 
with the majority of pictures in the same 


ee ee Colman, N. A. (387 Fourth Avenue), 
was born at Portland, Me.,in 1833, and is a son 
of one of the old-time booksellers of New York. 
He began his art studies in New York, and 
painted a good dea] of American scenery before 
he went abroad, in 1860. His name has been 
prominently associated with the history of the 
Water color Society, and he was one of the orig- 
inal members of the Society of American Artists, 
Mr. Colman’s fame rests principally on certain 
qualities of tone and color, which constitute a 
mannerism, but which, as Professor Wier aptly 
says, ‘‘areso intrinsically pleasing that they ap- 
pear tobe exempt from the criticism that usual- 
ly depreciates pronounced formalities of style.” 
Nearly always painted in the same key, with 
the same floridness of color, and, as far as the 
subject will allow, the same general tones in 
the coinposition, Mr. Colman’s pictures could 
never be mistaken for other than the work of 
a painstaking and talented artist. If there is 
asameness in the treatment of all subjects, 
there is also a sameness of excellence. 

Mrs. C. B. Coman’s (4 East 23d Street) 
landscapes show plainly the influence of the 
French School—a good method joined to natur- 
al abilities of a high order. It is pleasant to see 
80 many women artists doing so much good 
work, and the advocates for ‘* woman’s rights” 
should be sure to make a note of the pictures 
sent to this year’s Academy and American 
Artists’ Exhibitions by women. The “ feebler 
sex”? has sent some of the strongest pictures 
in these two exhibitions. 

Miss L. B. Culver (48 East 26th Street) 
should be mentioned in this connection, 
though perhaps it may not be amiss to say a word 
of warning to this promising artist as to the use 
of black in her pictures, and, in view of her 
*‘ Reminiscence of Easthampton,”’ to quote 
Ruskin’s advice to a pupil: ‘‘ Keep your greens 
green, and your reds red, for conscience 
sake.”? One must search fora longtime to find 
black in Nature, and colors need not be grimy 
to be subdued. Two things that should never 
touch a picture are black and the blender. 

Charles Melville Dewey is one of the group 
of young enthusiasts from which fame is going 
to make her choice in the years tocome. We 
feel as safe in the prophecy as we did in similar 
words spoken of Frank Duveneck, some years 
ago. Mr. Dewey isone of the artists who does 
not feel that he has everything in creation at 
the end of his brush. He knows that he has 
some things yet to learn. He studies enthust- 
astically. The result is that every new picture 
that he exhibits is a record of progress. He 
sends a little picture to the Academy (No. 228)— 
&@ canvas not more than four by seven inches 
tm size—and it.is bigger with Nature's eternal 








canvases that might be estimated in square 
yards. There is just a faint reminder of Corot 
in the silvery grays which Mr. Dewey gets into 
his atmospheres. That giant among artists 
used to say: ‘“‘Above all, be true to your own 
instincts, to your own method of seeing 

Place yourself face to face with Nature, end 
paint what you see.” Mr. Dewey has evident- 
ly shaped his-artistic career by these principles. 
First, see’; second, paint honestly what I see! 
All means to this end! Any master to teach me 
this! In America, he who earnestly etarts for- 
ward with this cry uttered heartliy belongs to 
the revolutionary party. The day has passed 
when an artist shall say to his comrade: Let us 
go up to Mr. Vandyke Brown's or over to Mr. 
Gamboge Jones's, to learn to paint atree. The 
miserable spectacle of men distrusting Nature, 
because she refused to shape her clouds like 
the clouds of some favorite master, is not so 
frequent now as it was when the Academi- 
cians were young. Well, we were talking of 
Dewey. These thoughts were natural enough ; 
but to return from generalizations to particu- 
lars. Mr. Dewey’s last year has been his best 
year. His picture in the American Artists’ 
Exhibition is one of his best pictures; but it 
is unfortunately hung, and its radiant lights 
take on a yellow look from contrasts with 
the strong blues about it. Our artist has just 
finished for the Metropolitan Museum a portrait 
head, that we hope will have better fortune in 
the hanging. It is strongly painted and 
charming in color. Mr. Dewey’s studio is at 
No. 788 Broadway, in the same building with 
D. M. Bunker, Sheldon Leavitt, and J. Francis 
Murphy. a most congenial trio of co-workers. 


Personalities, 


Mrs. Louisa G. ALLAN, the foster-mother 
of Edgar Allan Poe, died in Richmond, Va., 
recently. She was a cousin of General Scott 
and in 18388 married Mr. John Allan, a well- 
known merchant of Richmond. Poe’s parents 
lost their lives at the burning of the Richmond 
Theater, and after this calamity he was adopt- 
ed by Mr. Allan and assumed the name. At 
the time of her death Mrs. Allan was eighty- 
three years old and in former days was a lead- 
er in society. 


-+--A musical item of interest to the friends 
of Miss Emily R. Spader (the well-known 
soprano of Dr. Chapin’s church) was the fare- 
well concert of that lady, on the 20th ult., 
prior to her departure for European studies. 
Miss Spader displayed a voice of much real 
compass and power, the faults of which her 
future training will probably remove. She 
was assisted by other local talent at her enter- 
tainment. 


.. A new biography of Rouget de l’Isle, the 
author of the ‘‘ Marsefllaise,”’ says that he had 
the misfortune to kill his betrothed, July 17th, 
1780. He was celebrating her birthday with 
fireworks, when one of the pieces that he had 
directed struck Mile. Camille on the head. He 
could never forget the terrible loss of his bride 
nor be consoled. 





...-Only two members of the family of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary are now living—their two 
brothers—who are prosperous farmers in Ohio. 
The old oak tree of Clovernook, under which 
Alice Cary played as a child and about which 
she wrote, long afterward, is still standing 
sturdily near her old home. 


...-Among recent arrivals in this country is 
that of a distinguished party from England, 
consisting of the Duke of Sutherland, the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, and several other gentlemen. 
Their object in coming was to thoroughly in- 
spect the American railway system, and they 
have already devoted some time to its investi- 
gation. 


..-»The burial of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field took place at Hughenden Manor, on April 
26th. The ceremony was private and no at- 
tempt was made at pageantry or display. 
Royalty was represented by the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and Prince 
Leopold. 


.---Bancroft, the historian, is over eighty 
years of age. He attributes his vigor and 
health to the fact that he eats lightly, sleeps 
considerably, and walks several miles daily in 
the open air. 


.---Michael, the son and successor of the 
late King John of Abyssinia, is betrothed to 
the only daugtter of Meuelek, the Catholic 
King of Shoa. 


----A banquet has been given to General 
Grant in the City of Mexico, by the Oaxacia 
delegation, at which much enthusiasm was 
manifested. 


-++»Pope Leo XIII om the third anniversary 
of his coronation dispensed nearly $3,000 in 
charity. 


\. 
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ARCHER, F. M., called to Chariton, Iowa. 

BOWMAN, G., Allegheny City, Penn., resigns. 

BRISTOW, T. J., removes from Sharpsville to 
New Brighton, Penn. 

BROWN, Groner, Caroline, N. ¥., accepts 
call to Blue Rapids, Kan. 

——s Henry G., accepts eall to Apple® 


CHAPELL, F. L, Sengeriin, Wis., accepts 
call to Flemington, N a. 

CLEGY, W. D., Pleasant View, Kan., resigns. 

DAVIS, B &., semense Seema Whitney's Point, 
Canaseraga, N. Y. 

EATON, T. T., D.D., Petersburg, Va., accepts 
call to Wainut-st. ch., Louisville, Ky. 

FAUNCE, D. W., D.D., Lymn, Mass., called to 
E-st. ch., Washington, D. 

HUTCHINSON, James H., ord. at Burlington 
Fiata, N. Y¥. 

MOSES, R. G., Camden, N. J., withdraws his 
resignation. 

PALMER, Rar, ord. at Prairie Grove, Ml. 

PARKER, Apnison, Palmyra, N. Y., resigns. 

PIPER, C. E., ord. at Wakefield, R. I. 

REED, Axprew, Hanover, Mass., resigns. 

PRATT, Sis, died tn Nicholville, N. Y., 
recently, aged 79. 

STAGER, E. D., Camden, accepts call to 
Woodstown, 

STUART, R. H., ord. at Manassas, Va. 

SWE’, E. H., ord. at Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

WHITTEMORE, E., Alna, Me., removes to 
North Reding, Mass. 


YOUNG, “Wrixtam, died, recentiy, in Tee 
County, Iowa. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEATTY, W. T., D.D., has removed to Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to ‘supply Plymouth ch. 

BROBST, F. J., Robert, called to Awrora, Ill. 

CAMPBELL. W. R., accepts cali to Highland 
ehureh, Mans. 

Cues, LW, ‘dismissed from Mankato, 

0. 


CLARK, D. O., will labor at Stoughton, Mass., 
another year. 

DAVIES, T. M., Buxton, Me., resigns. 

DUDLEY, C. D., inst. at Three Rivers, Mass, 

FULLERTON, B. M., Palmer, called to Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

HALEY, Franx, Seabrook, accepts call to 
Boscawen, N. ; 

HANAFORD, H. A., inst. 1n Bedford, Mass. 


HEPWORTH, G. H., D.D., New York, called 
to First ch. , Meriden, Conn. 


HUSTED, J. T, Hubbardston. Mich., resigns. 

KETSEY, E. D., ord. in New Haven, Conn. 

LEONARD, A. H., ord. at Ripley, O. 

MAXWELL, A., Loup City, Neb., resigns. 

MEAD, H. B., remains another year as acting- 
pastor in ‘Becond ch., Stonington, Conn. 

METCALF, R. D., Wardsboro’, Vt., resigns. 

NOBLE, CHARLES, Hyattsville, Md., pone 
call to First ch., Woodbridge, N. 

PRESCOTT, Hannisox, West yes Masa., 
resigns. 

SINNETT, C. N., Patten, Me , resigns. 

SHUART, B. F., Cleveland, O., accepts call to 
Clark chapel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THORSEN, J. C., Nebraska City, Neb., rt- 
signs. 

TOMPKINS, F. P., South Abington, Mass., 
resigns. 

WEBB, 8. W., Great Falis, N. H., resigns. 

WOODBURY, Wenster, Skowbegan, Me., 
resigns, 

YOUKER, Atexanper, Tabernacle ch., Chi- 
eago, Ill., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CROZIER, Joun, accepts call to Olney, M1. 
DALE, James W., D.D, died, recently, at 
Media, Penn., aged 68. 


FARIS, W. W., Clinton, accepts call to Car- 
linville, Ti. 


CLEA, JoEL, called to Dillworthtown. 
enn. 


JAMESON, 8. A., called to Ebenezer, Ind. 
JOHNSON, B. P., inst. at Hopewell, N. J. 
MAXWELL, J. A., inst. at Titusville, Penn. 
MoRILLIE, M. E., accepts call to Charleston, 


¥F. C., editor Herald and Presbyter, 
ee First ch., Cincinnati, O. 
MUNDY, Ezna F., inet. in Kingston, N. J. 
PATTON, Wru1ao A., accepts call to Doyles- 
town, Penn. 
STOUT, F. E., ealled to Lacrosse, Wis, 
ey H. 8., Louisiana, called to St, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROWN, F. W., accepts call to Reformed ch., 
Brandon a4 
COMFORT, H. L, accepts call to Reformed 
ch., Brad ford, 0. 
naves. Cuartzs F., iam a (Univer- 
salist), called to Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York cn. 
HORSTMEI wm. F., — call to Re 
formed Ae Terre Haute, Ind. 
HOUGHTON, Rorau (Methodist), died in 
Syracuse, 'N. Y., recently, aged 
PALFREY, Joun Gonrnam, a2. Unitarian, 
died, April 26th, in Boston, Mass., aged 83, 
Mt = ALEXANDER Hamitton, D. D., 
Fre antag ast a at Cot 
in PatlesSeiptta, Fenn. aged 74. 
= W. 8. (Methodist), died at Susque- 
anna, Penn., recently. 








Srieuce. 


AwNono the philosophical papers read before 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, one by Mr. Lester F. Ward 
has just been published. He takes the his- 
tory of sex im plants to show that it takesa 
long while for an object in Nature to be ac- 
complished; and while it is being accom- 
plished the circumstances which made the ob- 
ject Gesirable may have changed. In this way 
he accounts for many phenomena ifn indi- 
viduals which seem to have no relation to the 
present good of that individual. In other 
words, we find plants or animals possessed of 
faculties or exercising functions of no possible 
good to them now—faculties or functions “ in- 
completely adapted ” to their surroundings, as 
Mr. Ward would put it. The paper fs an at- 
tempt to explain this. He contends that modi- 
fications take an immense number of years to 
accomplish, and that when the plant starts out 
to change Its form, so as to accomplish some 
object of good to Itself, it Is so long effecting 
the change that the object it songht by the 
ehange has disappeared, and this is why there 
isso much “{ncomplete adaptation ” visible. 
Like most of those who occupy the very ad- 
vanced views of evolution which the aathor 
a‘lvocates, we have to begin the proof by a 
supposition, Suppose a plant found itself 
moved from a warm climate to a cold one; 
suppose it fatal to reach a temperature of 
45°, and it would’ be a great advantage to 
it to be able to endure a temperature below 
freezing point; suppose it to commence to 
vary in the direction of acquiring that charac- 
ter; suppose the changes to be very slow and 
to require vast periods to be pessed through 
before they are completed; then suppose 
that before the plant has fully acquired or 
even wholly acquired the power of resisting 
temperature at the freezing point the climate 
changes to a tropieal character; suppose we 
come across it in this condition; we should 
wonder why an evidently Arctic plant was found 
in’ the Tropies; but we should not wonder if 
we knew what we have hitherto supposed only 
were actual facts. Mr. Ward then refers to 
tlie fact that paleontology shows that in the 
early history of plant-life the sexes were sepa- 
rate; that plants with colored flowers came 
later; and that winged insects came cotempo- 
raneously with colored flowers. He takes it 
for granted that these early colored flowers 
were hermaphrodite, by which we understand 
him to mean that they used each flower its own 
pollen. So far as we know, there is no evi- 
dence that this was the case—not even the 
evidence that is often relied on to sustain 
many similar speculations ; but, accepting this 
as a fact—at least a probability—he believes 
and again on very slight evidence) that 
the flowers would be benefited by cross- 
fertilization, through Insect aid, and that there 
has since been a constant effort on the part of 
eglored flowers to achieve the final separation 
of the sexes which marked the early stages of 
plant-life on the earth. It isa very slow pro- 
cess, and the vast periods of time required 
have not yet been wholly reached and this ts 
the reason why we findin “the great major- 
ity of plants’ “‘ self-fertilization the rule and 
cross-fertilization the exception,” in other 
words, ‘incompletely adapted to their sur- 
roundings’’—that is to say, to the insect life 
which Mr. Ward believes bas been “ adapted”’ 
to cross-fertilizethem. It would seem from 
all this that the vast period required for an in- 
sect to bccome “ adapted’’ to the best wishes 
er wants of the flower is much less than that 
required to “‘adapt’’ the flower to the insect. 
It may be regretted that coadaptation in 
Nature did not go along more harmoniously ; 
but, after all, it may possibly be that there are 
other reasons for these sexual differences in 
plants than those suggested by Mr. Ward— 
reasons which would perhaps apply as well to 
sex in insects as to sex in plants. 


.-+-Through the liberality of Mr. Williston, 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadley, 
Mass., is to have an observatory of its own, de- 
signed for usein instruction and to give such 
of the young ladies as may qualify themselves 
for itthe means of making astronomical ob- 
servations. The principal instrument will be a 
telescope of eight inches aperture, or a little 
more, fitted with clock-work, micrometers, 
spectroscope, solar eye-pieces, and all the usual 
accessories. There will be, also, a small 
meridian circle, of the best construction, a 
clock, chronograph, sextant, and all the ordin- 
ary subsidiary apparatus; the whole forming 
a most complete astronomical outfit, such as is 

Ossessed by very few of even our best col- 
eces. The total expense will be not far from 
$10,000. 

.--.The number of microscopic organisms 
seem to be nearly as numerous as the multi- 
tude which are promiuently visible to the 
naked eye, and new species continue to be 
added to the number already known. From 
the cellar of an old ruin at LehigiGap, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Edward Potts found four spécies 


of minute fresh-water sponges, all of which 
appeared to him to be new. . 
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School and College. 


Mixwesota has a law, to go into oper- 
ation July Ist, to the effect that all school 
officers may introduce into the schools daily 
instruction in social seience, good morals, and 
patriotism, no less than thirty distinct topics 
being specified—such as industry, health, 
honesty, ete. It may be required of the 
teachers to give a short oral lesson each day 
on oue of the subjects named, and to require 
frum the pupils some illustration of the same 
upon the following morning. This is a com- 
paratively new experiment in education and 
its results will be watched for with interest. 


..--<Connecticut has a compulsory school 
law in active operation, which fs said to work 
well. The school popu ation of thé state last 
year was 140,235. All with the ex¢eption of 
13,565 attended school. Hartford and New 
Haven have efficient trnant officers, who man- 
age their work admirably. The Confecticut 
schools cost last year $1,408,874.74. The funds 
farnished amonnted to §1,481,680.93. The 
average salary of male teachers was $56.43 ; of 
female teachers, $35A2. 


-+«-The new English university, called the 
Victoria University, with its headquarters at 
Manchester, has decided to create graduates 
“without the smallest tincture of Latin or 
Greek.” In these words a member of the 
University Court has emphasized his descrip- 
tion of the innovation. The graduates thus 
distinguished are not, however, to be Bache- 
lors or Masters of Arte, They are to be Bache- 
lors, Masters, or Doctors of Science. 


.-.-A recent statement of ours, that it was 
proposed to sell Antioch College to the State 
of Ohio, for asylum purposes, was erroneous. 
The institution his suffered somewhat through 
the shrinkage of its endowment by bad secu- 
rities; but is rapidly recovering from its em- 
barrassment and no change is at present con- 
templated. 


....The Loufstana schools are now recelv- 
faz interest upon the school fund to the 
amount of $30,320, and are soon to have an 
apportionment of $68,750. Schools are in- 
creasing in number and efficiency and a 
stronger sentiment in favor of publie educa- 
tion is evident throughout the state. 





...-The tuition fees at American colleges 
vary considerably. At Yale they amount to 
$150; Harvard, $150; Williams, $90; Amherst, 
$100; Dertmouth, $80; Syracuse, $60; Rut- 
gers. $75; Cornell, $75; Bowdoin, $75; Roch- 
e' #75; Brown, #85; Pennsylvania, $150 
to si70; Michigan, $20. ° 


...-Colonel Charles H. Northam, of Hart- 
ford, has given $40,000 to Trinity College in 
that city, for the erection of a new dormitory. 
The new building will occupy the vacant yard 
between the present halls. 


..«-Mrs. Wateon, the widow of the late 
Prof. Watson, of Wisconsin University, will 
not contest her husband's will, by which the 
agg institution acquired nearly all his prop- 
erty. 

...»The late Mrs. Amelia A. Cobb left $5,000 
each to the Princeton and Union Theological 
Seminaries and $3,000 to Auburn Theological 
Seminary, to found scholarships in them. 


....Nineteen per cent. of the stadents of 
Lasell Female Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass., 
are taking a regular course in cooking, and ten 
per cent. a course in dressmaking. 


...-Four-fifths of the $100,000 which it is 
proposed to raise asa fund for the more com- 
plete endowment of Rochester Theological 
Seminary has been secured. 


....Ex-Secretary-of-the-Interior Delano has 
given $10,000 to Kenyon College, for the pur- 
pose of erecting an additional hall for the 
grammar school 


..+-President Capen, of Tufts College, has 
recently purchased for the library of that instt- 
tution one thousand volumes from the late Dr. 
Chapin’s library. 


-«+.The Boston School Committee has re- 
fused to sanction the proposed modifications 
of the code of corporal punishment in the pub- 
ie schools, 


..-»The Boston School Committee have 
finally resolved to make no reduction in the 
salaries of the public school teachers, as was 
proposed. 

....The sum of $19,000,000 has been given 
by private individuals in this country toward 
the cause of education within the past fifteen 
months. 

....The Rev. Henry Darling, D.D., of Al- 
‘bany, has accepted the presidency of Hamil- 
ton College, to which he was recently élected. 


.+..The National Educational Association 
will meet at Atlanta this year, on July 19th, 


.seeThe Andover (Mass.) Seminary is te 
have s new dormitory, costing $10,900. 





Peibis 


Dogs a girl cudgel her brains every time 
she bangs her hair? 


..-.-Solomon was the first man who wanted 
to part the heir in the middle. 


+-«-4 Vassar College misa reads the Prayer- 
book response thus: “ As it wasin the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, corld without 
men, Ah, me !’’ 


-...The new Czar leads a very simple life. 
He rises early and breakfasts with bis family, 
and then puts on bis boiler-fron overcoat and 
takes a walk in the back yard. 


.---“I think the goose has the advantage of 
you,” said a landlady to an inexpert boarder, 
who was carving ‘‘Guess it has, Mum, in 
age,” was the withering retort. 


.--.An enthusisst is an individual who be- 
Neves about four times az much az he kan prove, 
and he kan prove about four times az much az 
anybodey believes.—Josh Billings. 


-++»Philadelphia is a place where the cireus 
goes to stay during the winter, after the tent- 
ing season is over. The animals of the differ- 
ent menageries enjoy the quiet of the town. 


...-Jones’s boy had a leg so Inme that he 
couldn’t walk to school for a week, and, after 
two doctors bad failed to cure it, the old man 
had to get the lad a pair of club skates to fix 
him right. 


.-.»We know nothing in Nature so homely to 
look at as aclam’s bead, always excepting a 
plug hat, and the two resemble one another so 
closely that, but forthe difference in size, it 
would be hard to tell them apart. 


....“ Why should a red cow give white 
milk ?” was the subject for discussion in a sub- 
urban agricultural club. Afteran hour’s de- 
bate, the secretary of the meeting wasinstructed 
to milk the cow, and bring in a decision ac- 
cording to the merits of the milk. It was 
blue. 


....Jobnny came home from school the other 
day very much excited. ‘* What do you think, 
Pa, Joe Steward, one of the big boys, had an 
argument with the teacher about a question in 
grammar.”’ ‘‘ What position did Joe take ?” 
“ The last position was across a chair, with his 
face down.” 


....Any one would suppose that the employ- 
ment’ of sewing was the most peaceful and 
quiet’ 6tcupation in the world; and yet it is 
absolutely horrifying to hear ladies talking 
about stilettos, bodkins, gatherings, surgings, 
hemmings, gorings, cuttings, whippings, lac- 
ings, cuffings, and battings. 


--.» What a false notion that men care very 
much what they have to eat! Let the aver- 
age man sit down to a plain dinner of soup, 
oysters, fish, meat, game, vegetables, pies, 
puddings, nuts, and fruit, with pickles, sauces, 
and the necessary condiments, aud he is con- 
tented to eat what is set before him. 


....Continuation of the deadlock.—‘‘ Look 
here,” said Gus de Smith to a newspaper re- 
porter, ‘you tell me a couple of good jokes. I 
want to get ’em off as original, you know, at a 
little social gathering to-night. I'll lend you 
five dollars if you do.” ‘*Can’t possibly do it. 
If you get off the jokes, everybody will know 
that you stole them ; and if it leaks out that I’ve 
got five dollars, people will think the same of 
me.”” And hence the deadlock still continues. 


....Sighed Mr. Jones: ‘‘ My deahb Miss May, 
I dreamed an auctioneer one day 
Cried ‘ Going, going, gone !’ 
I thought I was the slave he sold, 
And you—you bought me with thy gold, 
To kneel before thy throne.” 


“You're easy sold,” smiled sweet Miss May, 
“For when I heard the fellow say 
You’re ‘ going, going, gone’ 
I thought alas! he little knows 
He’s selling one who never goes, 
Aud’’—Mr. Jones had flown. 


sess WANTED TO SEE HER. 


Theother night, when Bickles went home, he 
found his wife particularly retrospective. She 
talked of the past with a tear and looked to 
the future with a sigh. ‘‘Oh! by the way,’’ 
said Bickles,; as he sat on the side of the bed, 
pulling off bis boots, ‘‘I saw agentleman down- 

to-day who would give $1,000 to see you.” 
“ Who was he? Does he live in Little Rock?’ 
“]T don’t know his name.” “‘ I'll warrant that it 


"was Oliver Gregg.”? ‘“‘No.” ‘Then be must 


be George Weatherton.”” ‘‘Guess again. I 
might know his-name if I were to hear it.” 
“Ob | [do wish | knew !"’ said the lady, exhibit- 
ing excitement. ‘Was it .Oscar Peoples ?’’ 
“Quess again. I remember his name now.’> 
“Harvey Glenkins?” ‘No; his mame was 
Lucus Wentwing.” “I don’t know a man by 
that name. Why would he give $1,000 to see 
me?’ “ Becauée be’s blind.” 





Literature, 


(ae 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books og the Week” 
will be ideved by us an equtvalent te thew pud- 
Ushers for ali volumes received . The tmterests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


A JAPANESE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
BY THE REV. D. ©. GREENE. 


Tue work to which we refer is an edi- 
tion of the Japanese New Testament in the 
Roman character, issued as an experiment; 
but it is an experiment in which all friends 
of Japan ought to be deeply interested. 
The text of this edition is that of the so- 
called “Standard Edition,” prepared by 
the Yokohama Translation Committee, of 
which Dr. Hepburn was the leading mem- 
ber. The “Standard Edition” is printed, 
like most books of a popular cast in Japan, 

a mixed character, partly phonetic and 
partly ideographic—a style of printing 
essentially barbarous, but which custom de-. 
mands. 

An English scholar, lonz resident in 
Japan and conversant with the language, 
recently remarked that the general adop- 
tion of the Roman letter in writing and 
printing would be worth moreto Japan 
than all the other reforms hitherto inau- 
gurated, taken together. 

This statement may seem exaggerated; 
still, all thoughtful observers will probably 
agree that the present essentially ideograph- 
ic style of writing and printing presents 
a very seridus obstacle to the success of the 
Japanese common school system. There 
cab never be popular education, in the true 
sense of the term, on the basis of the 
Chinese or any other ideographbic charac- 
ter. The reports which come to us from 
China and Japan of the large proportion 
who can read and write are misleading. A 
man may have at hiscommand a sufficient 
number of characters to enable him to write 
out and to read the common forms of bus!- 
ness, and yet be utterly upable to read the 
simplest book. The written characters do 
not, as with us, suggest the sounds with 
which the ear is familiar. 

It has been said that the large number of 
words in the Japanese language identical 
in sound but of diverse meaning renders 
the ideographic characters necessary, to 
prevent misunderstanding. This is a mis- 
take. certainly as regards the style adopted 
by the Yokohama Committee; and in any 
case the same expedients which are em- 
ployed to prevent ambiguity in writing En- 
glish are quiteeufficient to prevent ambi- 
guity in writing Japanese. 

In attempting to introduce this reform, 
the inertia to be overcome is, of course, 
very great, and, if brought about at all, it 
will only meet with complete success in the 
distant future. Still, in view of the oppor- 
tunity which it offers to those who can 
never hope to master the Chinese character, 
it is not too much to hope that the reform, 
if persistently advocated, will make sub- 
stantial progress among the lower classes 
in the near future and prove a great boon 
to the Japanese people. _ 

There is, perhaps, no way in which the 
prominent educators of Europe and Amer 
ica, to whom the Japancse look for advice, 
can be of more service than in urging upon 
them the importance of this reform. The 
nation cannot afford to wait; but the lead- 
ers of the present educational movemeuts 
in Japan do not realize the importance of 
this subject and their influence is apparent- 
ly against it. 

A few hours of study would enable any 
intelligent boy of ten years to master the 
simple system (essentially that of Sir Wil. 
liam Jones) which Dr. Hepburn has wisely 
adopted. 

The Government might, without inter- 
fering materially with the present curricu- 
lum of the common schools, arrange to 
have the Roman system taugbt. If, in ad- 
dition to this, it could be induced to spend, 
in promoting the publication of books in a 
simple form of the written language or of 
thecolloquial in the Roman character, for the 
next ten years, a tithe of the money it is al- 
most sure to waste in ill-advised mining 
schemes, the reform might thereafter be 
safely left to take care of itself. 

Virws few Testamer om Jaranese. Transliteratea 
by J.C. Hersuns, M. D., LL.D. Yokohama: Printed 


by R. Meiklejohn & Co. for the Ainerican Bible Se 
wlety, 1880, 
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In such an event, the common people | ** ¢ame publishers we have The Parsonage in | equally yoked together with unbelievers.” | household work, to .dress-making, the govern- 


would prove unquestionably too strong for 
the conservatism of the literary classes. 

An incidental advantage of this style of 
printing is to be found in the diminished 
bulk and consequent cheapness of the 
books in which it is adopted. Though 
printed in fair type, the volume ip hand is 
an 18mo of 653 pages, while the ‘‘ Standard 
Edition” consists of a 12mo volume of 
757 pages, though the type is as small as 
Japanese type ever ought to be. 

It, surely, cannot be too much to ask that 
those having any influence with the Japan- 
ese now being educated in America, or 
with those holding official positions, 
whether abroad or in Japan, will do what 
they can to awaken in them a sense of the 
importance of this movement, and thus 
constitute themselves the allies of Dr. 
Hepburn and his coadjutors. 





....The Morse Lectures for 1880, connected 
with the Union Theological Seminary, in this 
city, delivered by Professor Calderwood, of 
the University or Edinburgh, are published by 
Robert Carter & Brothers (12mo, pp. 822), with 
the title of The Relations of Science and Religion. 
Professor Calderwood is well known to our 
reading public through bfs work on the “ Re- 
lations of Mind and Brain.”” The present 
lectures take a wider range than this previous 
work, bri treat the scientifie questions involved 
in an elementary way. The plan pursued is 
sound and legitimate. It presente the best re- 
cent results in the great fields of scientific re- 
search which bear on the matter of religion. 
The position of Professor Calderwood is that 
ofa believer, but it is also in full sympathy 
with scientific research and its sober results. 
This happy position he holds in virtue of a 
sensible conclusion to leave it to scientific ob- 
secvers to ascertain the facts of their science 
and state them in their own fashion. For 
philosophy he asserts the clear right to 
weigh these facts when ascertained and to in- 
terpret their significance. As long as theo- 
logians would not concede the competency and 
authority of their investigation of facts, scien- 
tific observers had good ground to complain. 
The theologians are now, however, plain- 
ly right when they assert the competency 
an? authority of philosophy to weigh the 
ultimate facts of science and to decide 
what bearing they have on such a mate 
ter as religion. This is the position of Pro- 
fessor Calderwood; and, having declined to 
meddle with what did not belong to him, he 
asserts, with a free consciencé, his right-to ex- 
ereise the function of philosophy. Pursuing 
what we must considera judicious course, he 
relieves bimself of unnecessary burdens by de- 
clining to be responsible for a great deal which 
is commonly assumed as belonging to the 
essence of the religious position, on the one 
hand, and the scientific, on the other. He brings 
Dr. Draper to book in a way which, we hope, 
will not be lost on that confident advocate, and, 
in correcting the absurd theories of Nature 
which he would_fasten on the Bible, gives 
many of our needlessly conservative people 
a good lesson in the nature ahd scope of bib- 
lical inspiratioa. It may be doubted whether 
the view taken of matter and energy, a8 two dis- 
tinct forms of existence incapable of resolution, f 
is as axiomatic as the author assumes. The \ 
presentation of the present state of the question, 
excepting, perhaps, too great brevity, which 
was not the lecturer’s fault, is all we could de- 
sire.- The point at which science stops, and 
how far this point lies short of that at which 
the religious position is touched, are well de- 
scribed. Thelecturer is very much at home 
in the matter of brain structure and its rela- 
tion to mind, and, In discussing man’s place in 
the world, delivers some damaging blows at 
Haeckel’s hypothesis of ‘‘mind-cells.”” He 
accepts and defends the principle of final 
causes in Nature, and pronounces that human 
activity cannot be wholly referred to organism, 
and that the distinction between -muscular 
action and conduct must be considered immov- 
able and referred to the presence of moral and 
voluntary forces. The diseussion of prayer | 
and the definition of a rlace forthe super- 
naturai in Nature are excellent. Hardly less 
valuable is the treatment of the philosophic 
question as to the credibility of miracles. 


....We have already spoken in commenda- 
tion of Miss Yonge’s Bible stories in the 
Young Foik's Bible History. (Cincinnati: Wal- 
den & Stowe.) We hope, however, that Miss 
Yonge, in reviewing the illustrations in this 
reprint, will not have an attack of epilepsy. 
To tell a child that the gracious God would 
lead his prophet through all the years of toil 
in the wilderness, and then, at last, on the 
plea of rewarding him, take him up inte a 
mountain and show him such a seene as we 
havein “‘ Moses viewing the promised land” 





is a libel on the Divine goodness. ——From 
4 4 


India, a good and interesting Christian story, 
“ adapted ’’ from the German original by Mrs. 
Cornelia M'’Fadden. With no very striking or 
brilliant merits, it is a good and wholesome ac- 
count of a missiovary life and home from the 
beginnings inGermany. The book is very pleas- 
antly flavored with touches of German sim- 
plicity and German Caristian home-life. 
The Messrs. Carter reprint Wise Words and Lov- 
ing Deeds, an excellent book ofbiographies for 
the Sunday-school, by E. Conder Gray. Among 
the biographies, which are very well chosen, are 
those of Mary Somerville, Lady Duff Gordon, 
Baroness Bunsen, and Catherine Tait. But 
why do the publishers disfigure their book with 
cuts of these good women so frightful that it 
is hardly possible to expect any good of them? 
——From the same house we have Outside 
the Wallis, by Mrs. A. M. M. Payne, a story on 
an exceedingly complex and difficult subject—- 
the treatment of released convicts. ‘* Arm- 
strong ” yields to temptation, and is shut up 
for two years. He comes out a blasted man; 
with yonth and power, but with the world shut 
against him. He finds a friend, and, with 
many a set-back, works up the bard path, 
makes a place for himself, and marries, at 
length, his protector’s daughter. We wish the 
problem could be solved by the easy method 
of writing stories about it. Public morality 
does not permit an easy solution of this diffi- 
culty. A virtuous and high-minded people can- 
not extend confidence too quickly to those 
who have forfeited it. Public morality does 
not permit prison-life to be made so eomfort- 
able as to obscure the fact that it is panishment 
and disgrace. This is the hard truth which is to 
be faced. If the public is virtuous, the released 
convict comes out as a blighted man. It can- 
not be otherwise, except where the public 
virtue islow. In Outside the Walls the terms 
of the story from the first make out an excep- 
tional case. It is a sentimental picture and un- 
like the reality. There is no kindred between 
“ Armstrosg”’ before and Armstrong after the 
erlme. He is said to have fallen by weakness; 
but he shows no weakness, quite the contrary. 
It is a very unusual thing that a man who has 
strength enongh to hold himself up as ‘‘ Arm- 
strong”’ did lets himself down by sudden yield- 
ing to temptation. 





... The May number of the North American 
ie fair, but not brilliant. David Dudley Field, 
on ‘‘Centralization ip the Federal Government,”’ 
takes a position which as an abstract propost- 
tion no one will combat. 
differ with him when it is remembered that 
there is such an event possible as the dissipa- 
tion of the Federal Government. Attempts to 
disorganize can only be met with attempts to 
concentrate. The surest method of checking 
excessive centralization is to bring about a 
political and social state at the South which 
will quiet the apprehensions of the country. 
Professor Schaff contributes a good article on 
the “* New Version,” but adde nothing new to 
what has already been said of this removing 
version, which rises slow as Samuel Jobuson’s 
** Worth by poverty depressed,” while “ pant- 
ing Time toil’d after [it] in vain.” Judge 
Strong takes up the questiou how to relieve 
the Supreme Court docket. George G. Can- 
non’s plea for Utah is a piece of presumption 
on the public patience, whose appearance in 
the North American is an illustration of liberal- 
ism as a solvent of definite and fixed opinions. 
If what John Roach says about ship-building 
is true, the Free-Traders lose their strong point, 
as the tariff has nothing to do with the de- 
pression of the foreign shipping interest. Mr. 
Roach meets the Free-Traders’ assertion that 
protection destroys trade by destroying 
reciprocity, with the question: What do the 
foreign lines live on? That protection has 
destroyed trade can hardly be maintained 
while these numerous foreign lines are crowd- 
ing our ports with their steamers. Why do 
we not do our part of this trade? Mr. Roach 
attributes our failure in part to bad laws, par- 
ticularly the mail-carrying laws; but in the 
main to the difficulty of building up a busi- 
ness in a field which is already controlled by 
an organized body of enormously wealthy 
capitalists. He shows that the Government 
has paid a mail subsidy to the land and coast- 
lines of over fifty-seven cents per mile, while 
the ocean-carrying service is paid only two and 
a half cents per mile. He cites the locomotive 
manufacture as acase in point. We have no 
remarks to make on the retraining articles, 
except to call attention to their merit and to 
add that the “‘New-Light Moralist”’ writes 
with a delicate but effective satire, much like 
the “‘ Agnostic,”” who once before entertained 
us with his “ Confessions.” 


..--No Talent (American Sunday-school 


Union), by Lucy..Elien Guernsey, is a pure, 


simple, and interesting child’s story, by the 
author of “Irish Amy,’ suitable for younger 
lasses in the Sunday-school. Was I right? 
by Mrs. O. F. Walton (Boston: Ira Bradley & 
Co.), brings up the old question as to the mean- 
ing of the apostolic command “ Be ye not un- 





We only begin to ‘ 





‘*May” begins her career in this book with a 
struggle with herself on this point, which she 
decides conscientiously against the suit of her 
boy-lover, Claude. The story which follows is 
meant to vindicate the decision.——VFor 
Mack's Sake, by 8. J. Burke (Boston ; D. Lotbrop 
& Co.), is written in too free and dashing a style. 
Otherwise it is a good, healthy story, with: 
excellent matter in it. The real merit of the 
book is concealed by a certain jaunty flippancy 
which this author‘is not the first to mistake, 
for brilliancy.——Little Bessie, by the Rev. 
George H. Smyth (Robert Carter & Brothers), 
isa father’s pathetic memorial of a child lost 
in the bloom and promise of a beautiful child- 
hood. The End of the World: with New 
Interpretations of History, by William H. 
Holeombe, M. D. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.), seems to be Swedenborgianism, on the 
highest key of prophecy and interpretation. 
The book is a conglomeration of all the quali- 
ties, good and bad, order and confusion, light, 
cloud, and absolute darkness. It resembles 
the prophet’s vision of Sheol, into which fell 
the world’s pomp and power, and wealth and 
learning, to be swallowed up in night and 
chaos. The Bible and Rewon against Athe- 
ism (Chicago: published by the author) is an 
anonymous series of letters by “‘A Gentleman 
of the Bar” toafriend. The subject is taken 
up in a serious, practical way, and discussed 
with much acute thought which may well re- 
mind a theologian how much enters into the 
discussion of questions like these which is not 
to be gleaned from the works of learned 
scholars. 


.-.»The ** Round-Robin Series,’ the new liter- 
ary venture of James R. Osgood & Co., starts 
well in its first ber, A Nameless Nobl 
The ‘‘ nameless nobleman” is a French baron, 
who, in disgust, abandoning Louis XIV, La 
Belle France, and all that pertained to his estate 
there, except the Catholic religion and the 
property inherited from his mother, became a 
wanderer and was wrecked in a French ship 
on the Massachusetts coast during the old 
French War. As a Frenchman and an enemy, a 
reward was Offered for his capture. He is con 
cealed in her father’s house by Molly Wilder, 
in whom from this moment centers the fnterest 
of the story. The plot is very clever. It 
branches out considerably, but without getting 
confused or straying beyond the lines of historic 
plansibility. The author struggles with a hard 
problem in attempting to domicile this noble- 
man from the court of the Grand Monarque in 
the rough simplicity of Plymouth and make an 
interesting figure of him there. At all events, 
the wife carries off the interest of the reader, 
ae, indeed, her fine qualities give her the right 
to do. Her father, in the briéf glimpses of 
him, makes a strong impression. The 
death-bed scene, where he receives the con- 
fessions of his daughter and tells the 
story of bis trust in her, is a novel position, 
boldly conceived and full of pathos. The au- 
thor bas made a study of cats. Pussy takes a 
tirat-rate place among the dramatis persone of 
the opening chapters. In the lights that flash 
across the stage we have glimpses of Old World 
intrigue and interests, which, however, are not 
always carried out with full success. The 
author’s skili does not forsake him. The Abbé’s 
intrigue with Reuben Hetherford, the snaky 
demon of the tale, to get possession of Lazarus 
is subtle and characteristic ; but in general the 
foreign elements of the plot are neither so well 
conceived as they should be nor assimilated. 
The book, as a whole, is good and interesting, 
while in ite finer parts, which are not few, it is 
much more than this. 














.... While some few people stiil claim that 
the “ Woman’s Rights” as a politico-social 
movement has hopelessly lost ground, it can- 
not escape notice that the really good and 
healthy effects of the agitation are of late 
coming to view. We see this ina book by 
Phillis Browne, What Girls cando, A Book for 
Mothers and Daughters. (Cassel, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) Miss Browre starts with the assertion 
of the dignity of labor by a woman, as well as 
by a man, and that the knowledge how to work 
and how to get work, and the impulse to 
undertake it, is what is chiefly required to set 
free and redeem very many girls who are now 
both useless, aimless, and unsatisfied. The 
book is written from an English point of 
view. The English environment throws it 
somewhat out of key here ; but not seriously. 
The author the whole subject under the 
three heads of Work for Duty,” ‘‘ Work for 
Pleasure,’ and ‘ Work for Necessity.” The 
first of these fills two hundred and twenty-six 
of the three hundred and sixty-eight pages of 
the book, and is a thorough and admirable 
analysis of all the varieties of dafly employment 
which an average girl may find in the round of 
her daily duty. Miss Browne does not believe 
that needlework is the chief earthly end for 
which women were created ; but she does be- 
lieve that it is part of it, and household work, 
in all ite forms, as well. Her treatment of this 
subject, as it leads on through every kindo 


ess, nursing, study, care of health and cloth- 
ing, and a great variety of charitable cmploy- 
ments, displays the honorable, dignified, and 
self-respectful features of such a life. ‘* Work 
for Pleasure ” is treated briefly, bat full enongh 
to point out the ways in which such occupa- 
tion may be found. Asto “ Work for Neces- 
sity,’’ there is only enough on that subject to 
assert for women the right to any honest work 
they are fit to do. 


«s+eThe oddest literary’ combination yet 
made is that of a Pénnsylvania politician with 
a Presbyterian minister, in the authorship of 
The New Nobility, by John W. Forney. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) The politician airs his patriot- 
ism, the minister materializes his dreams, and 
between them comes out the superlative rion- 
sense-book of the season. The story distrib- 
utes itself all over the world, like a cheap 
eyclopedia. It does not scruple, on occasion, 
to make free with living personages, after the 
fashion of a journalistic interviewer, adopting 
in this matter very much the same want of 
judgment for a rule which characterized “ His 
Majesty, Myself.’’ The characters do not just- 
ify in action the eulogy of the text; but are 
made what they are by cheap assertiong that 
they are so. The political theory advanced is 
that of good-natured submission to ruling dem- 
agogues, tempered by a patriotic confidence 
that, when things get too bad to be borne, the 
country is sure to rise and turn out the rats 
before the ship sinks. The authors seem to 
forget all they know of the ordinary opera- 
tions of dignified and sensible minds, and of 
social life on the plane of which they write. 
Imagine the daughter of an English earl, on 
the eve of marrying a duke, telegraphing 
across the continent to inquire if a man she 
had spurned once would have ber, and his re- 
plying: With profound respects, too late! The 
book is not withovt merits. There is mach 
acute remark and good observation. There is 
much praise of republican simplicity ; but this 
is qualified by the abundant means of free 
living which is made to enter into the 
composition of every true American, On the 
whole, the book makes a poor impression of 
American political life as a school in which to 
acquaint one’s self with men. We observe 
that in the first chapters the author holds him- 


self, like the Emperor Sigismund, super gram- 
maticam, 


.++.The Messrs. Appleton & Company have 
republished a very beautiful edition of Life 
and Her Children. Glimpses of Animal Life, 
from the Ameba to the Insects, by Arabella B. 
Buckley. The object of the book is to ac- 
quaint young people with the structure and 
habits of the lower forms of life, on Jand and 
in the sea. The book contains upward of 4 
hundred illustrations, which are drawn accur- 
ately after real examples and which both add 
to the interest of the book and assist the read- 
er wonderfully in his task. This task, how- 
ever, is not beyond the juvenile range, though 
the subject and the treatment of it would 
make the book a delightful companion for 
many who are not juveniles in the approach- 
ing summer-life out. of doors. In the illustra- 
tions we see these singular creatures of land 
or sea, large or small, with their strange pow- 
er of changing their own forms at will ; and in 
the text their natural history is written up 
with fascinating simplicity. “The Lasso- 
Throwers of the Ponds and Occans’’; ‘ The 
Mantle-covered Animals,’’ living with heads 
and without them; “ The Mailed Warriors of 
the Sea’; “The Snake-Weavers and their 
Hunting Relations” ; ‘‘ The Insect Suckers and 
Biters,”” who change their couts, but not their 
bodies; and “The Sippers and Gnawers,”’ 
which remodel their bodies within their coats, 
are some of the singular people who share this 
planet, probably without our knowing much 


about them, but who are brought to notice in 
this book. 


.-.-Among the entertaining books coming 
out for the Summer we find A Lazy Man’s 
Work, by Frances Campbell Sparhawk, in the 
‘Leisure Hour Series” (Henry Holt & Co.), 
bright and written’on an original line. The 
game is the old one of love and there is no 
deep,.study of characters and no very deep 
characters to study; but the moves are not 
made according to the old schedule.. The post- 
tions are fresh and original. The knot of the 
story is a simple one, with the merit of plausi- 
bility. The working out of the tale is decided- 
ly entertaining. There is no attempt to con- 
ceal the conclusion nor to mystify the reader 
about it. The only question is how much 
trouble and suffering two young hearts are to 
endure while happiness is coming to them. 
We are not so sure about the poisoning epl- 
sode and the disguised detective. It is not 
thorougtly assimflated into the plot as ap 
organic part nor does it help on the story 
much. The subjection of a pure and guileiess 
young woman in her pathetic solitude to such 
an insult, with no necegsity in the plot to re- 
quire it, is wanton. To invent such a tragi- 
eomic episode merely to give ‘Jack Holden” 
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& chance to show his devotion is a piece of 
very bad literary judgment—all the worse as 
“Jack” does not get on a step for his pains 
and the whole episode is without significance 
fo the sequel. Helen is a fine character. So, 
too, is Andrew Mason and Jack Holden, with- 
out belonging to the decidedly superior class. 


--No more attractive and thoroughly 
wholesome boy’s book than Mr. W. O. Stod- 
dGard’s Dab Kinzer: A Story of a Growing Boy 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) has 
passed through our hands lately. It is bright, 
written with a dry humor, that may interest a 
good many old boys, as well as younger ones. It 
requires a sequel, which we shall be glad to see 
follow it speedily. A readable and pleas- 
ant book, though of the true school-girl novel 
type, is Lenox Dare, by Virginia F. Townsend. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The chief charac- 
ters are naturally sketched, though all char- 
acterized by a kind of desperate amiability, 
rather trying to the nerves of the average read- 
er, and the book altogether is a quite safe if not 
overexciting addition to one’s novel-shelf. 
The most recent volume in the ‘‘ Great 
Musicians” series (New York: Scribner & 
Welford), entitled Weber, is from the pen of 
the well-known and accomplished musician 
and critic, Sir Julius Benedict. It is all that 
such a hand-book should be Those who are 
acquainted with the standing of the author 
will require no farther comment on its exccl- 
lence as a biography, the judgment expressed 
on Weber’s compositions (even allowing for 
the natural bias of Sir Julius, as a pupil of the 
great master), and its general interest and 
completeness as a hand-book for the amateur. 
A very full and carefully analyzed catalogue of 
Weber’s Works concludes the volume. 








.-». Among school-books to be bighly com- 
mended William Swinton’s Grammar-School 
Geography (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 
ranks high. On the whole, we have seen 
nothing equal to it for clear, crderly presenta- 
tion, for well-sifted matter, and for excellence 
of practical arrangement for class use. The 
maps are made out in great variety and as full 
and detailed as grammar-school instruction 
requires. The physical features of the coun- 
try are admirably presented, both analytically 
and synthetically, in broad views of the de- 
pendent parts—of mountain masses, river and 
lake systems, coast-lines, and alluvial basins. 
The artificial measures adopted for conven- 
fence—such as zones, latitude, and longitude— 
are neatly set forth. The text is well weeded 
of insignificant matter, and effective ways are 
invented to introduce the scholar to the living 
characteristics of the country under review. 
The copious use of illustration is not to be 
blindly commended. In the hands of a vigor- 
ous and intelligent teacher it will prove use- 
ful; but there is always this evil hanging 
about a method of instruction by pictures and 
object-teaching, that it may easily slide into 
nothing more than an exercise of the child’s 
perceptions, and, by failing to try the will or 
the higher powers of the mind, stop before 
anything decisive has been. done to educate 
him. 


.. Seven numbers of Letts’s Popwar Atlas, 
(New York: The International News Co ), 
have come to band. It is an English work, to 
appear fp monthly parts, and which, when 
completed, is to be universal. The series is to 
embrace geological maps of the several coun- 
tries, orographic maps, general statistical and 
railway maps, with plans of cities all over the 
world. The delineation of the first numbers is 
clear. The leading features of the country are 
marked. The maps are not overcrowded with 
names and places. Of course, they do not 
compare with Kiepert’s maps nor with Steiler’ 8, 
nor do they cost nearly as much. How much 
of recent geographical discovery is to 
be embodied these numbers do not en- 
able us to say. We observe that the 
boundaries of Bulgaria, Roumania, Rus- 
sia, Bosnia, Servia, Greece, and Montenegro 
are given to conform to the Berlin delimit- 
ation. Looking at the north polar maps, we 
do not find much indication of the work done 
around the Pole. From the map, we should 
conclude there was a very practicable summer 
route for commerce by the Northeast Passage. 
The publishers do not say under what geo- 
graphic and cartological supervision, author- 
ity, and direction this work is issued. 


--Dodd, Mead & Co. send us the three 
octavo volumes of Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, This is a standard work, necessary to 
a good library, although the vast progress in 
the development of sources of information 
since 1870, when this second edition was pub 
lished in England, makes its results far from 
final in some portions. The five monarchies 
are Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, and 
Persia. Of course, these are just the mon- 
archies whose records are being constantly dug 
up, and an immense number of most interest- 
ing facts about them have been discowered even 
within the lasttwo-yéars. It is not two years 
since the records of Cyrus, in cuneiform char 








acters, have been found in Babylonia, and 
have within a few months been made the basis 
of careful chronological investigations by 
Floigil. Canon Rawlinson is apt to be much 
biased on pointe where his theological preju- 
dices are concerned; but, for the most part, 
these volumes do not show the marks thereof. 
The chief things to be guarded against are 
such as the early incorrect names of kings and 
gods, and the lacun# in successions of kings 
which have since been filled up. The work is 
a standard one, and we only regret that Raw- 
linson’s histories of the sixth and the seventh 
ofonarclies are not included in the set. 


--The Mesers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
gend us this week their sixth American edition 
of Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste in Fur- 
niture, Upholstery, and other Details, edited, 
with notes, by Charles C. Perkins. This book 
has already been commended by all the leading 
periodicals, and has been for several years 60 
well known as to require of us little more than 
to anounce the new edition of an old acquaint- 
ance. Weare glad to observe that Mr. Per- 
kins, in his preface, takes occasion to point 
out the architectural merits of terra-cotta. 
The Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
send us a reprint, in two volumes oc- 
tavo, of their edition of Dr. Wilhelm 
Liibke’s Outlines of the History of Art, ed- 
ited by Clarence Cook and translated anew 
by Edward L. Burlingame. This seems to be 
a simple reprint of the edition of 1871,ina 
less expensive form, and requires no further 
notite beyond that previousty given, except as 
we announce the reprinting of the work. 
Knights of To-Day; or, Love and Science, by 
Charles Barnard (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a 
eollection of stories written for several differ- 
ent periodicals,in which love and science are 
curiously commingled. They are written in a 
dashing style and are readable. Good enough 
for amusement in vacant hours. 








-.--Joaquin Miller’s latest book is a pathetic 
endeavor to touch the heart of the nation with 
some helpful pity for the Indian, The Shadows 
of Shasta (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.), 
is a 16mo of 184 pages, with the story of a 
noble young Indian, ‘‘John Logan,” running 
through it. It is a terrible story. To read it 
makes one’s heart of hope and pride of coun- 
try wither. There is nothing more cruel in 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” It is 
easy to say the book is made for the market, 
which at this moment bas a morbid interest in 
Indians ; but the author stakes his veracity 
on the truth of his tale. It may be believed 
that a man writing with the pathetic power 
and imaginative resources of Mr. Miller wil 
not keep to a plain, unvarnished tale; but, with 
this abatement, we can match his narratfve 
with facts as crue] in the bard reality of sim- 
ple prose. We cannot think, however, that 
the United States officers are, as a class, what 
he describes them. It would be hard to find 
anything more touching than Joaquin Miller's 
account of the banished chief pleading for 
land with a mountain in it—‘*a mountain, one 
ttle mountain, with water coming from it, 
for his people to drink.’’ 


..There is good sense enoughin How to 
Win in Wall Street, by a ‘Successful Oper- 
ator’’ (G. W. Carleton & Co ), if it could only 
be made out that “ good sense’ has anything 
to do with such operations as are described. 
It is not legitimate brokerage, nor purchases 
for investment; but simple speculation, and 
how to get a living by it, that is treated. We 
submit that neither literature nor morals have 
an interest in the fllumination of this point. 
The author understands himself. In the first 
chapter he plumes himself with a good con- 
science; fn the next, with a bad one. He calls 
a spade a spade and treats the whole subject 
with frank simplicity. He has the utmost 
contempt for all lies and trickery, except the 
fundamental falsity of the whole business. 
The nearest approach to an unmistakably 
good thing is the advice to go into Wall Street 
only once a year. On the whole, the book 
reminds us of ex-Minister Schenck’s treatise 
on “ Poker.”?’ We should recommend it to be 
read like an essay once prepared for a certain 
club, which the members decided should be 
heard on the nights for which they stood ad- 
journed, 


.. The Tzar’s Window, in the “‘No Name 
Series’ (Roberts Brothers), owes its name to 
Peter the Great’s avowed purpose to build his 
new capital on the Neva for aj window look- 
ing out into Europe.”” The book is a story, in 
the form of a journal supposed to be written 
by 2 young American lady, who spends the win- 
ter in St. Petersburg, with a sister living there 
and married to a husband at court. By them she 
is introduced into high life, which she describes. 
She tells what she saw in that mixed and un- 
national metrepolis, beyond which she does 
not go, but in speaking of which she is in- 
teresting and reliable, as she is copious in 
society details. A pleasant, but not very orig- 
inal love story runs through the book. 





ume of hints, advice, and suggestions to trav- 
lers by land and sea all over the globe. It 
embodies the experience of a judicious, observ- 
ing, and well-seasoned traveler. It does not 
contain enything especially new to distinguish 
it from guide-books of the best class, except 
chap. xxv on the legal rights of travelers, 
which, however, is not as thorough as it might 
be. Its merit is that of a general review. 
More and better information is required to 
guide one through any definite round of travel 
than this little book furnishes. F 


..We have received from Samuel Bagster 
& Sons Professor A. H. Sayce’s lectures on 
Baylonian Literature. This volume was pub- 
lished four years ago, and is a very readable 
and instructive account of Babylonian libra- 
ries, and so of pretty much everything, his- 
torical, mythological, ete., which is connected 
with Assyriology. It gives an admirable intro- 
duction to the study. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Mr. T. Waittaker bas instituted a series 
of ‘Christian Manuals,”’ and has recently pub- 
jished the initial volume, ‘‘ Morning, Noon, and 
Night,” a book of private prayers and medita- 
tions. The forthcoming volumes of the series 
are entitled ‘‘ The District Visitor’s Compan- 
fon’? and “The Nurse’s Hand-book.” Both 
will be published immediately. Mr. Whit- 
taker will also shortly have in press the 
** Bohlen Lectures,”’ recently delivered in Phil- 
adelphia by Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton has secured a few copies 
of the fac-simi/e reproduction of the ‘‘ Book of 
8t. Albans,’’ which has been in preparation 
for anumberof years The original edition, 
from which this reproduction has been made, 
is excessively rare, a perfect copy being said 
to readily realize £1,000. The new edition 
retails at $15. 


Mr. W. D. Howells’s new serial will begin 
in the June Scribner. It is entitled “A Fear- 
ful Responsibility’? and the scene is laid in 
Venice. Mr. Howells is also working upon 
a novel, which will appear in the same peri- 
odical some time in the Fall or Winter. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will shortly 
publish the lectures of Professor Robertson 
Smith, under the title of “The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church. Twelve Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism.” 


“Shadows of the Shasta,” by Joaquin Mil- 
ler, is announced by Janeen, McClurg & Co., 
of Chieago. They also have in press “ The 
Danites of the Sierras,’’ by the same suthor. 


The American Book Exchange have removed 
from the Tribune Building to 764 Broadway. 
They continue to publish works of prominent 
authors at exceedingly low prices. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published a 
cheap edition of Ward’s “English Poets,” 
under the name of the Student’s Edition, 
which are sold at $1 per volume. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes has collected his corre- 
spondence concerning the formation of the 
Rugby Colony in Tennessee, and it will soon 
be published in London. 


Victor Hugo’s new poem will appear next 
month. It is entitled ‘‘Zes Quatre Vents de 
Esprit” and is in four divisions—satirical, 
dramatic, lyric, and epic. 


The early publication by George H. Ellis 
is announced of the “Channing Centenary 
Volume,” edited by the Rev. Russel N. Bel- 
jows, of New York. 


Mr. Edmund Yates has resigned from the 
editorship of the London Cuckoo, This period- 
ical is said to have proved a financial failure. 
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LETT’S POPULAR ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD.—In monthly parts at 30 cents each. 
a part contains three maps, 17 inches by 14 inches. 
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"THE INTEREATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
1 Beekman St., New York. 


Dr. Calderwood’s Lectures. 


L on the Relati of Science and Religion. 
By Hewry Catperwoop, LL. D., professor of moral 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo. 

Price, $1.75. 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


for May 10th, 1881, 


will tain the op ng Pp 
Serial Stories, entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ GHOST,” 


BY WM. L. ALDEN, 
author of “The Moral Pirates,” 


SUSIE KINGMAN'S DECISION; 


or, The Story of a May Party, 
BY KATE R. McDOWELL. 


NEW SERIALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


of two new 





Two New Serials, “The Cruise of the Ghost” and 
“Susie Kingman’s Decision,” begin in No. 80 of 
Harper's YounG Prope, tobe issued May 10th. The 
former is by W. L. AtpgN, Author of “The Moral 
Pirates,” and relates the cruise of four boys in a 
small yacht along the south shore of Long Island. 
During a dense fog they drift out to sea and meet 
with many adventures. The youthful reader will find 
the story intensely interesting, as well as instructive. 
The illustrations are drawn by W.A. Rogers and 
J.O. Davipson, 

“Susie Kingman's Decision" is the story of*a May 
Party, written for girle, by Kate R. McDowe.t, and 
is fresh, breezy, and full of interest. It is illustrated 
by Mre, Jessiz Curtis SHEPHERD. 


NOTICE, 


The publishers will furnish Harper's Magazine, be- 
ginning with the June Number (which is the com- 
mencement of Volume 63),and Harper's Youre Pro- 
PLE, beginning with Number 80, published May 10th, 
1881 (containing the first installments of the new 
serials), the two periodicals together for one year, on 
receipt of FIVE DOLLARS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, One WER ecccccccccedcccccce . 2 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.................e0005 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Blography. History, and Fiction, at prices rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HaRPers 
& BRroruens. 

tar” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
eent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
THE NEW YORK 


MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR. | + 


THE BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 
for Wives, Mothers, and Daughters. 
Price, 25 cents per -— price, $2.50 a 








JUNE NUMBER OUT TO-DAY. 


CONTAINING RICHLY COLORED PLATES OF THE NEW SUM- 
MER FASHIONS, DESIGNED BY 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE @ CO., Broadway, New York, 
showing New Summer Goods, 
BOTH tx CoLons AND PaTTERNs. 


the superiority of the Ma Magazine, in all matters 


ean aun number con‘ 
interestin; ng 

CASTLE Der, 
of an Opal Ri it 
of that charm’ 
ous wages 
Lifetime. 

THE NEW YORK WONTELY Fa FASHION BAZAR is 
for sale by by al will also be sent, Te post 


a single copy. 
per year. Address GrORa® 
to 27 Vandewater Street. New York. 


HARPER'S PEI PERIODICALS, 


tains the commencement of a 
tory, entitied “THE LADY OF 
author of “The History 
contains the continuation 
and tful novel, “A GLORI- 
CE,” by the author of “‘ The Sin of a 





g4arers Peesave. . VE, ~ One Year.......... 4 00 
Hee bts >see ot eepeeccees 400 
eeeseceee 40 

50 
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THE TAYLOR COMBINATION 8. 8. CHATR, 


Send bed full Seaton also a variety of Siyten of 


latest d everyth:' f 
gene’ na hy es ae Beara Binion Cray= 


ome eles BAKER, PRATT & 
19 Bend Si... New York; 518 Are wat.. Phila. 


a 
Latest an 1 Bost Die sopery Fxtant ! 
Dictionary sof the English Language. 


The most extensive and compre- 
hensive book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It contains the ex: 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and 
Definition of more than Twen- 
ty-five Tpoqeand 
sped by the best r~_p = and 








ures in 
System, Abb faci 
in Writing, Fo reign Words, 
Phe Rsen, and 


hy 3 catacsue of er 
is ae 
_ American Book Store, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 


a. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥ 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











p2 You WHISH to become a Christian Brother or 
Sister now? For free copy of Blessings of Chris- 
tian Brother and Sisterhood address 

NTT PS GRE ‘aneon Panr Corners, N. Vv. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 
Szxp rom CaTaLocuz. 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y. 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


la Al cach, Sormerty At 00 Pt 25 each; 

3 C bogey of Frederick 
e Great. II. Carlyle’ 's Life of Ro Surns. . La- 
martine’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots. IV. Thos. Hughes’ 
Manliness YE TS. each, formerly $1.50 
of Christ. ¢ 41 each : L. Avacst 8 Light 








¢ _ a. IT. — smith’ 8 Vicar of Wakefield. IU. Baron 
's Travels and 8) Adventures. For 
SIX: CENTS, » Benya 


. Tus 
coereoers tree AMETICAN B EXCHAN ANGE, 
obn B. n way Tribune Building, New York, 


~ JUST PUBLISHED. 








Mrs. Wister's New Translation. 


THE EICHHOFS. 


A Novel. From the German of Moritz Vow Ketcu 
BacH. Translated by Mrs. A. L. WIsTER, translator 
of “ The Second Wife,” “ “ona Mam’selle's Secret, 
ete. 12mo. Extracloth. yn 
“ The tale ia full of point a possesses unflagsing 

interest. The plotis « | edgy the characters forc bly 

drawn. and the incidents telling in the extreme.” 

Phil. Chronicile-Herald, 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 


With prem « oe THE Pipe cecene or History. By 

W. H. M. D. = of “ The Other 
Life,” “Our ~y ¥-4, in Heaven,” fo Both 
Worlds,” etc. 12mo. Extracloth. 81.50. 


ETERNAL PURPOSE. 


4 Grety of the Scripture Doctrine of Immortality. 
12mo. Fine cloth, “s. 26. 


LIFS OF GENERAL THOMAS. 


Life and Services of eee G8. An Win Port 
By General R. W. Lay ge AAS 8. A. With n Portraits 
from Steel. Crown 8vo. 
It embraces about 380 pages +o ‘s +h with 
steel engravin: of many of our distinguished 
officers and contain s General Thomas's official 
ee the prominent battles in which he par- 
ici 


GARRETSON’S agent _—" 


As m of Oral Surger on the 
oe eee is an 


D. D.8., surgeon 
Hospital of Oral Surgery, ete. 





——_y with 
8 Plates and numerous cuts. New 
= Re vised, with important 
tions. 8vo. cloth. $8. Sheep. $9. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 


By FLORENCE ee author of “ Mis- 

” “Seaforth,” Cheap Edition. 
Paper cover. 50 oh ow 

tful story. There isa thread of gold in it 


w+. ely sentiments.”— 


55. ast h are Dotis Che meng lov 
Chronicle. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
me — prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
“ Of making many books there is noend.”—Zec. wit, 12. 


ae 


fhe most elaborate s sont on 
wrt. an es 


) car bn beestifal colors, with.name 10c. Agt’s 
25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 











30 ce mht col Bory Paper FIER with ever 
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order, AMERICAN CaRD Co., New Hav ven, Conn. oy 


50 () Elegant Genuine Chre mo Nay oS mt alike, 








50 Cane "0c. Ag tesnmplocloe, G eg oting, we Northtord. cL Ct. 





EDUCATION. 


AMER. R. SOHOOL INSTITUTE. } Eetab. 1855. 























J. W. ORN, A.M., Sogpeaeey 
7 East 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
PEVEIAIATE 8 MREA ASB 
conferred. malate, Closet HYATT + Prosiien 
‘| BB AGENTS WANTED FOR 
vibe eta oie pals 
tar circulars, ~ send 
TIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 
and others, to sell our 
sé 
BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 
wont pee 3 pa cheapest illustrated edition of A Re- 
— conta! ns 1 <A fine engravings on steel Nand wood, Weed. 
“rt a money selling this edition. 
W ANTED Preachers, Sabbath-school Teachers, 
revised 


The story of the Scriptures, by Rev. Geo. Alexander 
Crooke, D. i simple and attractive | ge for 
the young. Youth’s Instru 


~ ctor. Preac 
Sabbath- ee workers should ctreuiate it. We pay 
r circuiars and extra terms, 


all feaight. Address, fo 
chivaro, Ti 1% ewe Mo. 


» and 
AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 





pared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six theqeana “dollars a@ year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 

. , a8 all the machines made 





‘scope. Asa 
than the price 
it — a dae ante novel watch rg 





O Barclay St., = ¥. 
wWinteD tock 
COMPLETB 
On entire Bible. in volume, ever E 
Feosarch, Contains Lite of § A toall; embodies latest 
Contains Life of St. John; tables showing 
each patriarch , het apd king; authorship and dates of 
‘ible; how the earth was peopled from Noah; par- 


B 
-ablesand miracles of O ld and Ne w Feotaments; the twenty- 
four Ay FN pe the eighteen miracles 
gfthe Apostles. 1020 476 illustrations rice tise 15.0 


pages. 
Selling fast. Agents 
@month th Hiradley Gerretsen & a me | ie 
of energy and industry can earn 


AGENTS from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 


ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
works ever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
* address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 
ACENT: 


Stage = qo bolt THE 7 id any ty 


Care for ite, snags Childcen, rs reat A: 


} make Sa LET lots of other 
thee whieh SOuPL ce every house- 
kes ) NI = . 


‘published endu 
k ever wg! e Ws by oes 


— WH Ei... 7 on ~ a Y Clear 
. Beautiful bind- Low price, Sells 
crorywhene. Fal) deseription and terms -— yt Address 

fd C. McCURDY & co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT} 


CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS. 


vision, 2 toeach a L 
E HENRY BILL PU », NORWICH 


4th St. 




















715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


13: PAYS to sell =! Ruserr Hand Printing — 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 





ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Catalogues free, 


WADSWOR TH BROTHERS & "HO WLANVD, 


PORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Etc. 
Ne, 84 Washington Street and Ne. 46 Friend Street, Boston, Mase. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
| STATIONERY, 


upon application. 
























' pelkeves Liver and Skin Di 


Cures all Irritative Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 
By ite mild and strengthening action i# 
purifies the bleod better than purgatives, It 
it t 
Heart Disease, Rheumatism, and Dresey. it 
4s of Invaluable Help te Children whe are 
troubled with diuresis at night. It is free 
[rom all disagreeable taste. 


F. CROSBY CO., 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Tor sale by Druggists; or, by mail, 60 cents in postage 
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By & Ey. sil ‘A crcet des «the A 
. 8, Dobbin e one. n. A 
work of MATORLESS.ént the strenge 
su tons of Heathen Nattone “t-¥ i +> —L-.4 
fo the world. ever issued co’ < 
iplesnests sub; .. “comtaine 7 by on | 
—— v= imaginations of Idolators con- 
ce bast Destiny of Max, _— 
all the strange Helters liess, legends, castoms, forms of wor- 
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ith. Is ILLUSTRATED and in unique style. A 
TRULY Wo! to IMMENSELY. 


BOOK, 
Der sampie dress 
hs BUACEALL & 00, Siustey street, N.Y. 


A GHREY MANES, fos Si. 2°9 raced 
$777 “iatres 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila. 
ey Ne gi reo neg ay 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
The New Sunday School Song Book 


T ano VOCE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


‘The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


oretefore maled, and that the work contains 
welll of trenwe ures old and new as can 


uch a 
te Lata impo ou gitar alee 192 pages, (32 


pages la than the ordinary size) beautifully 

feansigteage paper, handsomely and durably 
Price $3.60 Per express, 35 cen 

mail,’ Asi sa}, spectinen copy (board covers atsiies 

on sreceipt af B 


VOICE will be suppl by all 
book aud music dealers at publishers’ pric 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 
Ne. 5 Unien Square, N. ¥.; Cincinnati, O. 


SUPERIOR 


MUSICAL WORKS. 


For Sunday-Schools: 


THE BEACON LIGHT &, brediy. one one 


of 4a hool Song Books that 

of shed 7 i TENNEY -_ EA. hOFFMA 

nd 3 dimes £9 A 4 
New Operas: 

OLIVETTE (50 cents). TAYLOR (50 cents). 
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OLIVER DITSON & CU., BOSTON. 
c.H. DITSON & CU., 843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PERKINS S 


GRADED ANTHEMS, 


BOOK I. 
By H, 8. PERKINS. 
TAINS SOLOS AND DUETS FOR ALL VOICES, 
CO OFFERTORIES, RESPONSES, OPENING AND 
CLOSING PIECES, HYMNS, ANTHEMS, Etc. 


Adapted for all Denominations. 


Nearly Ghost Bipgte gine ze. ot TS agen durably 


PRICE, $1 PER COPY ; $7.60 PER DOZEN. 
Spectmen Pages mailed free. 
PUBLISHED BY 
wM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Unien Square, N. Y. 


RICHT CEMS,” 
By the author of ‘SONGS OF VIO 
rORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 


Over 2000 Coptes sold Sates ¢ ite toome foem 








the Press, one party ordering 1 
It contains 160 of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
oa Schools, ayer ond Gospel Meetings, &c. 
(s the ‘‘Gem” that singers have been looking 


Price, per copy, 36e: Por donen, $3.60. 
“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 
Sey gar eae 
Price, per doz., $3.60. $3.60. | Price; per doz., $2.40, 


Mie sitet repens” f these 
books on recei cents. EACH ° 


Address a' Tord’ plainly to the publishers, 
CRIDER & BRO., 
YroRiK, FA. 
SAMPLE COPY, Only 10c. 
COMMON§ THE SILVER CYMBAL, 
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unday- 
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Acligious Intelligence. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL METH- 


ODISM. 


Tre year 1739 has been fixed as the be- 
ginning of organized Methodism. The 
Holy Club, whose members were called 
** Methodists” in derision, was formed at 
Oxford, in 1729, by the Wesleys; but the 
first organization was that of the ‘‘ United 
Society,” at the Old Foundry, London, in 
1788, and this is considcred as the proper 
epoch of Methodism. In this same year 
Whitefield and “seven ministers, despised 
Methodists,” held a conference in Islington, 
open-air preachitig was begun at Kings- 
wood, and Wesley laid in Bristol the 
cornergstone of the first chapel built by his 
people. The Wesleyan Methodist’ Connec- 
tion of Great Britain dates its rise from 
these humble beginnings. It is, therefore, 
the parent body whence all the Methodisms 
of the world have sprung. Down to the 
death of Wesley, in 1791, there were but 


- two Methodist bodies in the world—the 


Wesleyan Connection of Great Britain and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
Bince that date the secessions—beginning 
with that of O'Kelly, in Virginia, in 1792— 
and divisions have been numerous, Some 
of these belong only to the history of the 
past. 

The leyan Methodist Church is now 
represented by affliliating conferences or 
missions in Continental Europe, Asia, Afri- 
ca, Australasia, Oceanica, and America. 
The first Conference held by Wesley and 
his preachers met in the Old Foundry, in 
1744. Ip the Conference which meets an- 
nually residé all the legislative powers ex- 
ercised inthe Church. While Wesley lived 
he assigned the preachers their stations. 
Since his death a committee has performed 
this delicate task. The president of the 
Conference, who is chosen by ballot (form- 
erly by the ‘* Legal Hundred”), is the high- 
eat officer known in the Connection. He 
holds office one year. In public worship 
the Wesleyans use a modified form of the 
Church of England liturgy. A few years 
ago lay delegation was introduced in the 
Conference. Laymen participate in the 
district meetings. The Connection has 
2,672 ministers and 527,882 members and 
probationers, This includes the Confer- 
ence in Ireland, where Methodism was in- 
troduced in 1847, that of France, and the 
various missions of the body. 

- The first secession from the Wesleyan 
body occurred soon after Wesley's death, 
and before the close of last century. It 
was led by Alexander Kilham, who was 
excluded from the Connection for his severe 
criticisms of the Conference and bis persist- 
ent urging of schemes of reform. Kilham 
founded the New Connection in accordance 
with bis views of church polity, admitting 
laymen to an equal voice in church govern- 
ment with the ministers. Although some 
important concessidds were made in the 
parent body, many were drawn there. 
from into the new movement, which is now 
represented in England, Ireland, Australia, 
apd China, having in all 478 chapels, 177 
itinerant and 1,138 local preachers and 
$1,152 members and probationers, a decrease 
in six years of about 2,400. 

* The second secession, in 1810, gave rise 
to the Primitive Metho‘lists, who, as to 
numbers, stand next to the Wesleyan Con. 
nection. The cause of this division was 
the introduction in some of the circuits of 
the camp-weeting system, then in high favor 
in America. This system was denounced 
by the Conference—singularly enough, con- 
sidering how the Wesleys and their co- 
workers had preached in the open fields—as 
**highly improper.” The question of polity 
also entered into the controversy. The 
seceders permitted women to preach, and 
gave into the hands of the laymen'the chief 
share of the governing power. Dr. Stevens, 
in his ‘‘ History of Methodism,” declares 
that they have been ‘‘an unquestionable 
blessing to the lower classes of ‘the country 
generally.” This Church is spread over 
En@land and Wales, has conferences in 
Canada, the Unitéd States, and Australasia, 
and missions in Africa. They have in all, 
ex“luding the United States, 1,238 traveling 
ministers and 190,380 members. 

The snird division occurred in 1815, and 
from thls the Bible Christians rose. “Théir 





THE INDEPEN D EST. 


leader, Mr. O'Bryan, was-a local pientiet 
The Bible Obristians license women to 
preach and fn polity are much like the 
Wesleyans. They rose in Cornwall and are 
chiefly confined to the West of Evgiand, 
but have conferences or missions in Canada 
and Australia. They report 380 traveling 
ministers and 89,405 members, including 
7,254 in Canada, 

The next schism occurred in 1849, when 
the Rev. Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Griffith 
were excluded for having written certain 
publications reflecting on the government 
of the Wesleyan body, and refusing to re- 
ply to questions coucerning these publica- 
tions asked by the Conference. Part of 
them, called Wesleyan Reformers, went 
into the union resulting in the United 
Methodist Free Church; the rest are now 
know as the Wesleyan Reform Union. It 
has only 18 preachers and 7,728 members. 

The United Methodist Free Church is a 
union of three bodies: the Protestant 
Methodists (1828), the Wesleyan Methodist 
Association (1835), and the Wesleyan Re- 
formers (1849). It was organized in 1857. It 
has now 431 ministers and 79,477 members. 

There is another small body, called the 
United Free Gospel Churches, which sprang 
from the Band Room Methodists, who 
originated in Manchester, in 1806. The Free 
Gospel Churches have no paid ministers. 

Tt is well known that the followers of 
Whitefield became Calvinists. Of Calvin- 
‘istic Methodists those of Wales are Meth- 
odists only in name. They afiliate with 
the Presbyterians, with whom they are in 
accord doctrinally and ecclesiastically. The 
branch known as the Tabernacle Connec- 
tion, or Whitefield Methodists, has become 
extinct. The Lady Huntingdon Connec- 
tion is still in existence. This body has 
never adopted the itinerancy. It observes 
the forms of the Charch of England and igs 
congregational in polity. It supports an 
important mission in West Africa. We 
do not include the statistics of these Calvin- 
istic bodies in our table. 

The Australasian Wesleyan Methodist 
Church is the offspring of the British Wes- 
Jeyan Church, which opened its first mis- 
sion in Australia in 1815. The first annual 
confefence was formed in 1855, and the 
General Conference was organized in 1875. 
There are now four annual conferences, 
with 433 ministers and 69,297 members. 
This Conference has charge of the missions 
in the Fiji, Samoa, Friendly Islands, and 
New Guinea districts, which districts con- 
tain nearly half the members of the Church. 

The first Methodist society in Canada was 
founded about 1788, by Paul and Barbara 
Heck, and others who had introduced 
Methodism into New York, and the first 
itinerant preacher, William Losee, was re- 
ceived from the New York Conference, in 
the last decade of the last century. The 
first annual conference was formed in 1824, 
and four years later the Canada ’Conofer- 
ence, which was connected with the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, became by agree-_ 


ment the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Canada. The English Wesleyans had also 
sent missionaries into’ Canada, and there 
was some rivalry between those adhering to 
the English and those belonging to the Amer- 
ican Chureh. Five years after the separa- 
tion of the Canada Conference from tbe 
Methodist Episcopal Church all but a small 
fraction of it uaited with the Wesleyan 
Church. The remnant, who refused ta 
enter the union, are now represented by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, 
which bas 282 ministers and 28,070 mem- 
bers. 

The Methodist Church of Canada is a 
body formed by the union in 1874 of the 
Wesleyan and New Connéction Conferences 
with the Wesleyan Conference of Eastern 
Rritish America. This Church, which is 
much like the English Wesleyan body in 
polity, has 1,182 traveling ministers and 
122,955 members. . 

Only ove Other independent Methodist 
body exists in Canada, the Bible Coristians 
and the Priuitive Methodists being con- 
nected with the English conferences of the 
same namie. Tlie British Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (colored), which is about to 


unite with its parent body, the African 


Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
Sites ra Nags at tga Bg gis 
2,100 members. 





including oue bishop, and | 








We now tabulate the statistics of the 
bodies described in this article, and also re- 
print in-a second table, the figures for the 
Methodisms of the United States; from Tae 
INDEPENDENT of April 7th, 1871, in order 
to show the order of the various Methodist 
bodies in the world as to numbers. 





Members. 
Wesleyan Methodist Church....a.........+++++- 527,382 
Primitive Methodist Church..........++++essee.++ 193,913 
Methodist Church of Canada...........00++++++++ 122,055 
United Free Methodists. ............-sse-eeseerees 79,477 
Australasian Wesleyan Methodists.............. 60,297 
Bible Christians, ........0.ccceccecesereesestevenees 39,405 
New Cc tion Methodists. ............seeseeees 30,86% 
BM. B. Oh. Of Gamade. .woeves scccscocesccscoccoesces 23.0." 
Wesleyan Reform Union. ......0...seesseeceeeees 7,728 
British M. B. Church............c-cccccosccscessece 2,100 
United Free Gospel Churches (say)...... ....... 2,000 
TOCA) rcccce coccccccccccsccccccesses 1,105,180 
METHODIST BODIES OF THE WORLD. 
1, Methodist Episcopal Church......:....... 1,743,000 
2. Methodist Episcopal Church, South........ 825,300 
8. Wesleyan Methodist Church................ 627,352 
4. African Methodist Episcopal Church... 215,000 


6. Primitive Methodist Church* 98, 
6. African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 191,000 





7. United Brethren in Christ.................. 157,800 
8 Methodist Church of Canada............... 122,955 
® Methodist Protestant Church.......... ... 113,400 
10. Colored Methodist Episcopal Church...... 112,300 
11. Evangelical Assoctation...............+.-++ 112,200 
12. United Free Methodists..................++ 70,477 
13, Australasian Wesleyan Methodists....... 69,207 
BO, Te GR cco ncccsescncocepcccescesese 39,40 
15. New Connection Methodists................ 80,853 
16. M. E. Church of Canada.................++.. 28,070 
17. American Wesleyan Conne ction pesesesooss 25,000 
18. Free Methodist Church,.................00. 12,600 
19. Congregational Methodist Church......... 20,600 
20. Wesleyan Reform Union................... 7.728 
21. African Union Methodist Protestant..... 2,500 
22. Independent Methodist Churches......... 2,500 
OD, Bteiats TE; TE COIR, 00 6c ccc ccccccocegeccce 2,100 
24. Union Am. Methodist Episcopal Church.. 2,000 
25. United Free Gospel Churches.............. 2,000 
Grand total............csceceeee- 4,630,780 


~¥ Includes 3,000 members in United States. 
in one hundred yearsthe Methodists have 
increased from about 55,000 members in 
1780 to 4,630,780. 
—_—_—— ES 


THE program for the May anniversaries has 
been filled in as follows : 


Sabbath, May 8th.—Am. Home Missionary 
Society, 4:30 u.—Annual Sermon, C. L. 
Goodell, D.D., "Be. ion Mo. (Annual Busi- 
a, Meeting, "Bible House, Wednesday, May 

4P.™M. 

1y, May 9th.—Woman’s National Chris- * 
tian Temperance Union, 2:30 rp. m.—Mrs 7 D. 
B. Chase will preside, Speakers: Mrs. C. B. 
Buell, Mrs. F. J. Barnes, Rev. Geo. E. Reed, 
Mise M. E. Winslow. 

New — Port Society, 7:30 rp. m.—Geo. W. 
Lane, will geese. 5! Speakers: W. M. 
Taylor, D 5b. rosby, D.D.; and the Rev. 
E. D. Mur by, New York ; the Rev. C. Cuth- 
bert Hall, Brooklyn. 

wendy, May 10th.—New York Sunday- 
echool Teachers’ Association, 3:30 Pp. m.—Caleb 

RB. Knevals, naaen preside. Speakers: the 
Rev. W. F.C the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 

National Temperance Society, 7:30 Pp. m.— 
The Hon. Wim. . Dodge will preside. Speakers: 
The oe H. W..Blair, United States Senate; 
O. H. ‘tiffany, D. D.; and others. 

Wednesday, May lith—American Tract 
Society, 10 a.m.—(Im the Chapel.) Annual 
Business Meeting, presentation of reports, brief 
addresses, election of board and committees. 

American Female Guardian Society, 3 Pp. u.— 
C. 8. Robinson, D.D., will preside. "beakers : 
John Peddie, DDs the Rev. @. E. Strubridge. 

(Annual Business Heeting, | mae Chapel, 29 
East Twents-ninth Street, 10 

American Tract Society 7:30 “4 M.—Justice 
coens will a 8 rs: J. B. Thomas, 

. Des , Brome 3 Scovel, D. D. Pitts- 
bh; oodell, i, .D. D., St. Louis, Mo.; 
te v. Jobp House, Buigaria. 

Thursday, May 12th.—New York Institution 
hae of-Deaf and Dumb, 3:30 Pp. w.— 
The Hon. H. £. Davies, LL. D., wil A we 
—— of deaf and dumb, af, 

umb, and blind pypils, 77° Hs the djrection of 
je Isaac L. 

New York Bible Society, 130 F 

Friday, May 13:h.—-New York "Soctety for 
the agg ge of Crime, eh cores 
Crosby, y preside. Speakers: Henry 
J. Van Dyke, D. D., the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 

Foreign Sunday-school Association, . 7:30 
Pp. m.—Albert Woodruff, Esq., will preside. 
Speakers: Alexander M’Kenzie, D. D., the 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler. The Rev. H. A. Schauf- 
fler, Austria, is also expected. 

Sabbath, May 15th.—American Board Com- 
——— Foreigo Missions, 7:30 Pim. — ‘The 
Hon. Wm. — Doage will e. Statement : 
H. U. Haydn, > ‘ District Secretary. Speak 
oo = ) Bae: oe Brooklyn ; Alex. 


Mass. 
han men’s Friend 80- 
otey. 7: 30 P. M. w Fifth pveaneB Baptist Church, 
Forty-sixth Street, west of wenue. An- 


nual sermon by Thomas pe 
Monday, Muy %h.—Union ao 
lives 


— P. w.—(Alumni 

Place, 10 10 a. mt ) Madisou meng ak Presbrte- 
= Chure}i. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., 
will preside. Address se Patton, ’D.D. 





Thursda ‘we 
ty, 3:30 Pp. +4 le House, Astor Se 
bua! Business Meeting. 


..The English Ecclesiastical Commission 
zeports that it augmented and endowed 4,700 
benefices fp 1880, the amount ised for this 
purpose being $3,002,500 a year. a 


Rev. J. S. Inskip writes 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 15th. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS.—LcxgE 
xvi, 19—31. 











Norxs.—‘* Rich man.””—Not to blame for his 
riches, which were no fault of his.———“ ] ur- 


} ple.’"—The most expensive of all colors, re- 


garded as especially fit for kings. It was 
made out of a liquid found im certain shell-fish 
on the Phenicien coast. “ Named Luza- 
rus.’’—The same as Eleazar and means God’s 

help.——“ The crumbs.”—Which were thrown 
into the street. “Th dogs.”’"—The half- 
wild scavengers of the city, which came to 
get the useless pieces, the crumbs, which had 
been thrown out cf the rich man’s gate. 
“ Licked his sores.”—if the rich man dtd not 
know him or care for him, the dogs got ac- 
quainted with him, and bad more mercy for 
him than had human beings. ** Into 
Abrahain’s boxom.”’—We must remember that 
this is pictorial. Christ was trying to tell a 
story which would sound natural and be inter- 
esting to his hearers. He by no means youches 
for the accuracy of every incideyt. There 
may be such a ministry of angels; there may 
be special relations between Abraham and his 
descendants; but we must not asser! it from 
this parable.———‘“‘ Abrahams bosom.’’—Gath- 
ered into bis affectionate care, like a lost 
lamb in the shepherd’s bosom. “* The 
rich man was buried.’’—There is no mention of 
the funeral of Lazarus. Perhaps there was 
not any ; certainly only the cheapest and poor- 
est. “In Hell."—Rather, Hades. He was 
fn Hell, as the description of his suffering 
shows; but the word “ Hades” includes both 
Hell and Heaven, and means the abode of 
the dead, of whatever sort. ** Seeth Abra- 
ham afar of.”’—Remember, it is the one lesson 
of the parable which Christ teaches, and not 
the truth of all the picture of Hell and Heay- 
en. * Send Lazarus.”’—He still thinks of 
Lazarus as only a servant. “* The tip of 
his finger.’’—He speaks in the oriental exag- 
gerated way. He means to ask really what re- 
Hef he might get, and not merely a single drop. 

Instruction.—God does not pay the least 1¢- 
gard to these human distinctions between 
wealth and poverty. A poor man, a beggar, a 
slave is as good as a king with him. 

The rich man’s wealth was not his crime. 
God has no objection to wealth. His sin was 
that he neglected the poor. He took no pains 
to care for Lazarus. The Good Samaritan 
would have been a neighbor to him; but this 
rich man, though he saw him every day, did 
not help bim. 

The chief lesson from the parable is that the 
man is punished 1n the next world who is not 
kind to the least of Christ’s little ones. It is 
not show of wealth or of goodness that will 
get Heaven; but only real gooduess, kindness, 
love, 

Some men are more heartless than dogs. 
There is no savage beast so cruel as a bad man. 

The poorest sufferer may live in joy, if he 
will, and expect to be a king when he dies. 

All the show and fuss men make over the 
dead will not help them. A funeral is no in- 
dication of the way God looks at the dead. The 
funeral oration and the epitaph may be a great 
lie. Meanwhile, where is the coul ? 

There is a Hell, and also a Ilcaven. The 
whole meaning of the parable requires this. In 
some way, the wicked dead is in sufferiug, not 
in bliss. The righteous beggar is in bliss, and 
not in suffering. The two states fre very dif- 
ferent, and they depend on character ip this 
world. 

The next world will set right many of the 
injustices of this. It will balance things. But 
the poor must not think that they will necessa- 
rily berich- there, It is not every one that is 
poor in money that is also poor in spirit. 

The world of bliss and the world of misery 
are separated by a deep guif. That gulf is 
represented as impassable at the time. The 
wicked rich man must continue to suffer. 
While we must not strain the parable too much 
in its details, there is certainly no indication 
that the gulf will ever be bridged. 

‘lhe rich man is represented as having a 
tender regard for his family on earth. He was 
bad enough, but: not utterly without natura] 
instincts. 

It is a very serious and solemn truth that it 
is not by beihg frightened that men are to be 
converted, but by the truth they have. The 
Bible is enough. It teaches duty and comes 
from God. This the rich man’s brothers knew 
and believed. They would believe no more if 
Lazarus were to rise from the dead and tell 
them. Itis not miraeles, but the truth that 
must convert us. 

“Son, remember” is a good text. The 





























4 trouble with as is that we will not remember 


what we know. We forget what we ought to 
keep jn mind. Remember thy . Re 
> vagtd thy duty. Benisaber and 
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Hews of the Week. 


Wasutneton on Monday of last week was 
the scene of a grand naval and military dis- 
play, the occasion being the unveiling of the 
bronze statne of Admiral Farragut. The 
streets were lined with spectators, and around 
Farragut Square, where the statue was erect- 
ed, seats had been placed for several thousand. 
President Garfield received the statue on be- 
half of the nation, and madea brief speech. 
Remarks followed by Gen. Maynard and Sen- 
ator Voorhees, after which the procession re- 
formed and marched past the White House, 
where it was reviewed by the President and a 
number of distinguished guestg. The statue 
is of heroic size and is cast of the metal form- 
ing the propeller of the ‘‘ Hartford,” Admiral 
Farragut’s flagship. It is said to have cost 
$20,000 and is the work of Mrs. Vinnie Ream 
Hoxie, who was awarded the task, out of 
twenty-one competitors. 





. The English House of Commons during 
the past week has been the scene of a lively 
contest, the cause thereof being a revival of 
the diecussion relative to the status of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the prominent Irish member. On 
Tuesday a motion to the effect that Mr. Brad- 
lauzh be not allowed to take the octh was 
passed by a vote of 208 to 175, amid tremen- 
dous cheering by the Conservatives, who thus 
succeeded in passing their first important 
measure siuce their retirement from power, 
Mr. Bradlaugh made another attempt, the 
following day, to assume his parliamentary 
functions, but was foreibly removed by the 
sergeant-at-arme. 


..No change has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the United States Senate, and our col- 
umn of Washington news has been omitted 
this week, through lack of sufficient items of 
interest and importance. The deadlock is still 
unbroken, but there ere signs of its early ter- 
mination, A caucus of the Republican sena- 
tors was held last week, and, though no final 
decision was reached, a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with President Garfield rela- 
tive to the unconfirmed nominations now be- 
fore the Senate; and it is supposed that this 
conference will prove to be the entering wedge 
to split the tiresome and fruitless deadlock. 


.-Another threatening address has been 
sent by the Nihilists to the Russian Emperor. 
The Empress also roceived a letter, previous to 
the recent executions of the regicides, warning’ 
her that, should the two women implicated in 
the assasination be banged, she would be killed 
ina most horrible manner. The Empress was 
given to understand that. the women would be 
spared, and her discovery of the deceit prac- 
ticed upon her is said to have nearly prostrated 
ber with fear. Ov Easter Sunday revolution- 
ary proclamations were distributed in Easter 
eggs. 


.- Dissatisfaction is prevailing in Greece at 
the actions of the government and the minister 
of war has resigned. The Athens correspond- 
ent of the Manchester(Eng.) Guardian writes: 
“Either the government is playing s deep 
game with its own people or Greece fs on the 
brink of war.” It is probable that steps will 
soon be taken for the oceupation of. Theesely. 


.- The Russian Government's appointments 
will probably be as follows: prime minister, 
General Melikéff; minister of the interior, 
General Ignatieff ; minister of foreign affairs, 
Prince Lobanof; ambassador at Berlin, Herr 
von Giers; and ambassador at London, Herr 
von Sabouroff. 


..The campaign in Tunis is resulting in a 
succession of victories for the French, and ihe 
Bey has telecraphed the Porte, expressing bis 
willingness to refer all proposals from other 
governments to the Porte for decision. 


..There bas been fresh agitation in Ire- 
land and the city of Dublin has been pro- 
claimed under the Armes Act. It is stated that 
Jobn Dilion, Home Rule member for Tipper- 
ary, will be arrested. 


....The Conservative party in England is 
etill without a Jeader, though the choice is now 
practically narrowed down to two men—Sir 
Stafford Northcote and the Duke of Richmond. 


.... The Seaside Sanitarium for the sick and 
destitute children of New York City will short- 
ly be opened. The institution is supported 
entirely by voluntary coatributions. 


..Nine persons aré sbout to be tried at 
Crnstantinople for the murder of. the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, some vearsago. One of the ac- 
cused was the Sultan’s physician. 


reports of the Albanian difficulties 
were greatly exaggerated, and it is officially 
declared at Constantinople that absolute tran- 
quillity is pow prevailing. 


»+eelt is now said that there are absolutely no 


=e. mare, Kamat 
and theWatican. : 
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floods In the West lately and much property 
bas been destreyed. 


-...-The Legislature of Quebec opened on 
Thursday last. 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popularremedy, Madame Porter’s 
Cough. Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 


ECKE 
% SONK 


(ESTABLISHED i856, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND. SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Standard ef Excellence 





os and otained. 
Rederiet ba and a Erfelen tor, Fone, Touch, ae 


Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th st, 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of @ 
similar name. 


CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway (Up-Stair«), opp, Aster Piace, 
makes a specialty of furnishing 
City and Country Houses, French Flats, etc, 
Ww 





ITs 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc. 
on Liberal Terme. 


FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO., 
20 West 14th St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


Artistic Furniture. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FU 
ON APPLICATION. 
aut for one of our Handsomely Miustrated Cata- 








ELO RCE 
USHTONS. 


AREMGAE LAR = fe. 


MAJOR’S CEM ENT 














& bottle. with full. rn ticulars, sent Sok eo 
aCe MA WOO CO. 293 William Bt" New York. 








SHELDOA JOLLINS, 
26 Frankfort Street, New York. 
Branch, 727 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Holden's BIRDS. Holden's | 


Andre sae al $4. $5. 
eee ee, J, 86, 68. 


m1 these. warranted tos nee suit, 60 llgairatione 
olden’s new 
all oiewen al tirade: with price tice by ; 


Poste HOLDEN, 387.Stxth av. near Mth Bt, #-Y. 





‘Teachers, Studcots, Men 
wanes” LONY 
Te, oats See ee Re of Sot 
Ee sifasie 

‘ing Gores a Sih Bomeminations: Alopie' v * 
Fae ‘4 iaisang Sells is Rapp aud A ate Clear 
e Cc. URDY & co., Philad’a, Ps Pa 


EAFNESS & F OfaRns id 
the Fatew Sek hace wa 


ae Tr cures were so buimerous oe 
over tne eee ese Empire, Tue@aaliy 


Peres ‘Smt piaeate ene 
Sole Agents 


foramerioa,t Bay Sty Now 5 od 


fT ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 


RH EUMATISM 
aXD 
aeemeanaan 


an impure 
we isl the blood. ap ate Stor Malaria 
sent by mail. 


ev Sf eps ROMTng Aah wee. 
EARPHONES =: Bais tgrare, e's 
For New Terms for 


Rt 











Spring by 
Goabsdy cficaaiovs in Ruiner, histach Rlcod, avd 
oy Seats aaa 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC, 


BEDFORD HOTEL, 
98 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, This 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Walduck, is in a central 
part of London, both as regards the Railway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the European of American plan. 
Visitors will find the quiet and comforts of home in 
this establishment. References: Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm- 


itage, N. Y.; Dr. A. G@. Brower, Utica, N. Y.; Rev. 
Dr, E. C. Mitchell, Chicago, : 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Breadway andiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


CARROLTON HOTEL. 


Maree reduted’ te 3? na 30 per day, ac- 


se 
Extra Sarees for Parlors, Baths, and Double Roo 
according size. The 
built Hotel 1 tn the city. 
Ail lines of city 




















most convenient and latest: 


"COLEMAN, Manager. 
“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
Oneida Community. 


(LIMITED.) 
Canned Fruits, tnveteagn wnost Jellies, ete. 
a eee he best, Fruita 


is are acknow 
ice-list nt ade 


aFlotcsin k casofa speci ela, Pee NITY, N.Y. 
* TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
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dress as 





TO SPEND THE 
AND AVOID MALARIA, 
Go to the Mountainous, Becith renewing Regions 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Easily reached from New York. 


let, _gntitied = summer Bom Homes gos 
Sa Appl iat oftces Bos. 261, E40, oF 8 





—— No. ea, Hed mail to 
. General ¥o ork. 
STATE LINE. 
P. ort. MY, LIVERPOOL, eh al 
ith eth 


AGE, Fe. 

ois A me pees ecanation t6 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
__|_ 53 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. U. S. Mail Steamers. 


LASGOW 
From Pier No. ‘oo orth River. New Youk: 


Devonta:..May 7h, Noon. | Furnessia, Mag 14th, 6 a.m. 


oR BSR 2S chen at cP Pig 
Second Cabin, 640. Steerage. 
NEW yy TO LoKDOn f DIRECT. 
ee eS ae North River, foot of Charies Street. 
tia.... april 28 1, AN 1 P yang April 0th. 7 Am. 





coneaamers marks a vequced raves 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


¥ 7 Bowling Green. 


INMAN LINE. 


UNITED, STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMEKS. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool 


EVERY THURSDAY OR —_—o ¥. 
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...-There have been @ number of destructive | ,Smaur Mine Water, from Harstogm. Me, ' 


Solid Silverware. 
THEoporE B.. Srarr, 
JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 
Offers a large and select assortment of 
REPOUSSE SILVERWARE, 


full Rervices of Family and Presentation 
Prats ca TIRELY NEW DESIGNS CONFINED TO 
THIS TABLISRNENT, x Table Ware, and uxu- 
pa | sine xpensive 5 1 more oer objects, 
agcctall Py 8 for Wedain g Presen 

rOneS. of tasteful patterns at low 


variet shakey ole a tt ele ne new tmaiterna, or Ben 
ly higher rates. 


Viste ir fer iiepection only, are particu. 
larly invited. 





COOK’S Tt TOURS. 
Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, and. Economy. 


a fou Partt 
Five Grand | mzeats hou Fare es to xare 


une} ; 
and July 2d. +S Prices varying from $3: 30 10 600. 
ray and Hotels First-class, ali n ex- 
pases 3 l. Also Special cursi 2 ip A st 
or Methodists, London ana O11 Tes. 
amphiets with M taining full 
sent free by mailon uest. Tourist Tickets for in 





dependent Travelers a SON. 26 oll bo 
é C4 BARATIONS, Mana ’ reag bibs eat 


N NEW y YORK | ANP Fi LA, NEW. LINE 
for slemeal AND PHILADELPHIA, 
COMMENCING APRIL 8p, 1831. 


Leave New York from pasion O. R. R. of N. J., foot 
Uadel; 


n Streets, at is45, W115 am; 
320 4, ¢ “- 6:30, 7, "12 F. um mater ip ts 


For ‘Third and Berks 


ins - , 12 P.M. On Suiday 
Return trains leave batetetyhte for New York: 
m Stations Philad Railroad, 
Ninth and 
1:15, 8:45, 6:40, 6:40, 12 FP. m. On Sunday at 8:30 4. m.; 
6:30 af « tA 
Fro’ ird and Berks Streets at 4:45, Sie, O18 M.; 
150 oi oes 1390 Fe Sund ay, 8:10 M.; 4:20 Pom. 
m Trent Warren and Tucker Streets, Is, 
5:40, 6:80, &. , 1608, 18:00 0.04 8. oa8, 4:24, 6:80, 
7 25'P. M. Sunday, 1:25, 9:20 a.m.; 6:15 P. 
Connection a5 mone at Jersey City * tation to and 
from Brooklyn ersey City 
Tickets for roa ss foot ot Liberty Street, Nos. 289, 
= Broadway. and at the princi 
a Btreet, and Annex ice, 


tt: 
ansfer Ca. "Doda" 's Express) will call for 
from hotel or * yenidence to desti- 
way, 


Street. es 
with the raok Tel 
H. P. BALDWIN, esa? evar orl Agent. 
- —_ 


DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 








In response to many inquiries, we would ~ 


inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance’ Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the pubtisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, Post- 
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ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF Thk EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION »’ by Kitchie. Size 
0! 


ist, and A. H. 


tae emer eee eeee seer tere eesesasereresse 


ts U.S. en sees ereeessecese . eagece? 
a ATS 


ies 50. en ree 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20. eee 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. ‘a 
All of the above are L vtgptny FO LH A white 
and will be sent postpaid, om receipt of th cme 








The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound tn Cloth. 


ote see eeesesesessseseeesese 


ry Price 
The “Birt RE AN AK® THE MEN." “Bound tn 
Cloth. 1! 


Orders, with the —_ enclosed, to be addressed to 
LHE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New Yerk. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THz LxDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have nade arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons A Co., patentees of 
the best Bidder in to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File vr Sivuer will 
conveniently hold twenty-six vumbers—balf « 
year, Tae cover has “Tue InvDEPENDENT"’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and iooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the_receipi of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
doer and twenty-tive cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 


61 00 






























@@ All ecmmopications for the Eéitorial, Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be 244: 41000 to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

2” All com z:unications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercia) Editor, and a!) business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers 0 
Tue ixnpePenpent, Box 2787. 

3” Remittances should be made payable to THE 

ENT. 

637" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b ase 
Guaranty of good faith. 

63” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

€@” Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 








For Subscription Terms see Page 26. 


The Yndependent. 


261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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INDIAN MISSIONS. 





Tue advocates of foreign mYssions urge 
the Bible command that the Gospel shall 
be preached to the heathen. The represent- 
atives of home missions, in the support of 
their work, appeal to American patriotism. 
Those who plead for the uplifting of the 
American Indian may use both arguments 
with equal force. He isa heathen and he is 
a part of the body politic of the United 
States. 

The theory that the Indian is a soulless 
animal we may consider as obsolete; the 
idea that the only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian as barbarous; and the complaint that 
the Indian has been abused, down-trodden, 
and oppressed as being as self-evident as an 
axiom and as trite as a jeremiad on the 
weather, The only questions now to be 
considered are what obstacles are unique to 
Indian missions and what is the outlook. 

One obstacle in the way of missionary 
work among Indians lies in the fact that the 
tribes are to-day practically without govern- 
meut of any sort. Neither United States 
nor state laws are in force among Indians 
in their dealings with each other. Even 
tribal authority is little more than a shift- 
ing oligarchy or a coalition of petty bands, 
bound together by consanguinity, over 
which, occasionally, some leading spirit, 
bora to command, gains the supremacy and 
becomes head chief. The title may descend 
to the son; but, to maintain actual power, 
the son must rely on the strength of hisown 
right arm or the shrewdness of his own 
brain. Among such leading spirits in the 
present generation Uuray and Spotted Tail 
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have been pre-eminent, the former by his 
sagacity and the latter by his shrewdness 
and personal prowess, Not long since, s 
Sioux “brave” entered the Spotted Tail 
Mansion (it cost the Government six thou- 
sand dollars), and, rifle in hand, with his 
finger on the trigger, advanced toward 
Spotted Tail and placed the muzzle of the 
loaded weapon over his heart. Utterly 
helpless, but without a trace of pallor or 
the tremor of a muscle, Spotted Tail coolly 
waited the result. ‘‘I have had Spotted 
Tail under my power,” said the man, as he 
walked away, with an air of proud satis- 
faction. Hardly bad he reached his teepee 
when Spotted Tail followed, lifted the 
curtain, stooped under the low entrance, 
and, placing his gun against the forehead of 
his brave, said, as a hush of terror fell upon 
the occupants of the lodge: ‘‘ You put 
your gun to a man’s heart and say you have 
him in your power. When I undertake 
that sort of athing, I put it to his head, 
and—” The trigger clicked, the man’s 
brains spattered over wife and children, 
and Spotted Tail strode away. Not acry 
was raised, not amovement made. No one 
even peered out to see the direction which 
the chief had taken. ‘‘ He iad to do it,” 
explained the agent who told the story. 
**No one can say that Spotted Tail was 
ever afraid.” 

But, whatever authority chieftainship has, 
it steadily gives way before advancing 
civilization, and the American people and 
the nineteenth century have furnished no 
substitute. The missionary in the Sand- 
wich Islands preaches the Word to the 
royal savage, and his unquestioned author- 
ity is straightway exerted to confer upon 
his subjects the restraints and benefits of 
laws, courts, and the judicial machinery of 
civilized nations; but the missionaries in 
Dakota for fifty years have besought a 
Christian government to confer those bless. 
ings on its own wards, and the Forty-sixth 
Congress has left their prayer unanswered. 


Another obstacle is the unfortunate first 
contact of the Indian with the white man. 
Asarule, it is not the missionary nor the 
hardy pioneer, swinging bisax to make a 
home for wife and child, who first finds 
his way into the Indian camp; but it is the 
reckless adventurer or outlaw who chooses 
the “border” not for what it may be, but 
for what it is, and who grafts on the degra- 
dation of barbarism every vice possible to 
civilization. The missionary in China 
deplores the fact that the opium traffic and 
the lax morals and dishonest business trans- 
actions of many of his countrymen have 
closed the hearts of the natives against his 
message. How much greater reason has 
the Indian to look with distrust, if not 
aversion, upon the representative of a peo- 
ple who have crazed him with whiskey, de- 
bauched his women, stolen his land, broken 
its pledges, and cheated him times without 
number! How can the missionary without a 
blush of shame go to the vagrant, wretched 
Mission Indians of California, who have 
been robbed by the land-grabber of the 
ground out of which they were peacefully 
digging en honest living and which their 
fathers had cultivated from time immemori- 
al? No chapter of Irish evictions is sadder or 
more disgraceful than that. 

Another discouragement, which as yet 
has hardly been recognized, but which is 
likely to become more and more apparent, 
lies in the fact that upon the converted In- 
dian must be imposed immediately a highly 
artificial civilization. Christlieb says: 

** Where training schools for heathen con- 
verts are established too easily, before the 
school is adopted by a Christian con 
tion, experience shows that you obtain, to 
a great extent, dry, weak, unsuccessful 
pative teachers. - + With this is con- 
nected the question as to the training in 
civilization of barbarous people in general. 
Be not too hasty in introducing mere out- 
ward culture, lest you ruin both the heathen 
and those who are converted. The habit 
of — work and honest acquisition, of 
cleanliness, of having neat clothing and 
healthy homes, of seeking social progress 
in general will everywhere come with the 
Gospel; but quite different is it as to the 
luxuries and necessities of civilization, 
which have not, as with us, grown out of a 
long process of social development, and 
are, therefore, a we are able to 
endure, but are suddenly introdu from 
without to a wholly unprepared for 
them, and whom, consequently, they mor- 
ally, spiritually, and parscally completely 
enervate. As that experie South Sea 
missionary [M 





r. Murray] says, ‘no external, 
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rogress, meant to be lasting, must be 
aus untimely upon a nation. The peo- 
ple must, in the first place, be (spiritually, 
morally, and religiously) so far raised as 
really to feel those wants which create a 
desire for the comforts and requirements of 
civilized life. Inward and outward things 
must go hand in hand.’” 


Dr. Christlieb also says: 


** Closely connected with the introduction 
of external culture is the duty, even among 
the most barlarous peoples, of not dena- 
tionalizing them through Chistianization. 
Otherwise, there will be a loss of substance 
to the nation’s power which cannot again 
be made good, One must distinguish be- 
tween what is useful and is to be cleansed 
in the aboriginal character and what is to 
be combatted, changing only that which is 
ee with the simplest form of 

n teaching and life.” 

Exactly the opposite course must be pur- 
sued with the Indian. Denationalization is 
almost the first thing required of him. The 
demand that he shall become a white man 
is generally more strenuous than the de- 
mand that he shall become the Lord’s man, 
and it is difficult for the ignorant savage to 
discriminate between putting on the white 
man’s coat and putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and to understand that pleasing the 
Great Father in Washington is not synony- 
mous with pleasing the Great Spirit in 
Heaven. The American people cannot 
wait for the Indian to learn the alphabet of 
progress. He must adapt himself in a gen- 
eration to the manners and customs which 
are the outgrowth of centuries. Not a sin- 
gle condition of living to which he has been 
accustomed is he allowed to retain. The 
open teepee must be exchanged fer the un- 
ventilated house; the camp-fire for the 
stove; game for pork; pure water for 
strong coffee; the bow and arrow for the 
plow and hoe; the blanket for the coat; 
and the Indian must also renounce his lan- 
guage, his country, and his gods. Even his 
cherished long hair must be cut off, in 
token of the severing of the last tie which 
binds him to his former life. The mental, 
moral, and physica) strain to which he is 
thus subjected is tremendous. No wonder 
that he staggers or faints under the burden 
laid upon him. The whole tendency of 


‘this process is to superficiality, to veneer- 


ing. The heathen is not transformed, but 
covered up, and the advocates of immediate 
citizenship for Indians would do well to 
bear this in mind. But there is no help for 
it. The United States Government does 
and must insist on Indian civilization—on 
the taking on of outward forms; and it can 
go no further, and the hasty process by no 
means tends to develop character, A Gov- 


‘ernment official, as devoted a friend as the 


Indians ever had, once said: ‘“‘If you ex- 
pect an Indian to give up hunting buffalo 
and to settle down at an agency, you have 
got to feed him in idleness on pork and 
flour, sugar and coffee, for a while, until 
the spirit has gove out of him. In other 
words, you have got to sacrifice some of his 
manhood, in order to get him where you 
can civilize him.” 





A WEEE OF NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Tue week pest has been marked by the 
death of three eminent Americans and three 
Europeans of American celebrity. Tuesday 
April 26th, John Gorham Palfrey, the hon- 
ored historian of New England, after a long 
and in various ways distinguished career 
and within a few days of being eighty-five 
years old, expired at his home in Cam- 
bridge. His grandfather was paymaster- 
general of the Revolutionary Army and 
aide-de-camp to General Washington. His 
father was a merchant at Boston and South 
America, and later a Louisiana planter, 
whose slaves were afterward freed by this 
son. His first teacher was William Payne, 
the actor’s father. He was graduated at 
Harvard College, in 1815, Theophilus Par 
son and Jared Sparks being his classmates. 
He first studied theology, and succeeded 
Edward ‘Everett in the Brattle-street 
Church. In 1831 he became professor 
of sacred literature at Harvard. From 
1836 to 1842 he was editor of The North 
American, in what we now recall as 
the glorious period of that review. His 


own contributions were many, and it is 
not too much to say that such essays are no 
longer written. Those arduous duties re- 
quired him to resign the professorship at 
Harvard, and from this time on his polit- 
ical and historical activity increased. Mid- 
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dlesex sent him to Congress, He opposed 
Mr. Webster and was one of the early pro- 
moters and founders of the Free-Soil party. 
He continued to write on theological sub- 
jects, taking a mild and highly conservative 
Unitarian position. His magnum opus is 
the history of New England, in three vol- 
umes, large octavo, which was not com- 
pleted. He prepared also a condensed and 
smaller edition of this history. The intro- 
duction of the third volume of the large 
edition contains his famous statement that 
‘the cycle of New England history is 
eighty-six years,” the first ending with the 
betrayal by Joseph Dudley, April 19th, 
1689; the next with betrayal again by 
Thomas Hutchinson and the event of Lex- 
ington and Concord, April 19th, 1775; the 
third and last being the date of the mem 

orable march of Massachusetts men through 
Baltimore, April 19th, 1861. It was wholly 
characteristic of the man and the faith and 
the race he represented that he did not fail 
to point out that each of these betrayals 
threw the country into a crisis of affairs 
from which it rose stronger, purer, and 
having made a new step in its history. 

The same day (Tuesday, April 26th) died 
Alexander Hamilton Vinton, D.D., at the 
house of a friend in Philadelphia. He was 
born at Providence, May 2d, 1807, and re- 
ceived the degree of M. D. at Yale. After 
practicing medicine a few years, he took up 
what was for him his greater vocation; and, 
after serving as rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Portland, and Grace Church, Providence, 
entered, in 1842, on what must be consid- 
ered the great work of his life, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston. he declined the bishop- 
ric of Texas and came near election to that 
of several other dioceses. After leaving 
St. Paul’s, Boston, he went to Philadelphia, 
then to New York, and afterward returned 
to Boston, to succeed Bishop Huntington 
in Emanuel Church. This position he re- 
signed in 1877, and returned to his residence, 
in Pomfret, Conn. Latterly he has lectured 
on divinity in the Episcopal School of The. 
ology at Cambridge. He had left his home 
to preach in his old church at Philadelphia, 
on the occasion of its renewal and _recon- 
secration, . While engaged in this service, 
he took a severe cold, which developed 
into the pneumonia of which he died. He 
was buried among his kindred, in Provi- 
dence. Dr. Vinton was in mind and per- 
son a man of the Websterian type—massive, 
dignified, and able to surround himself on 
occasion with the resources of a great and 
sometimes majestic and awe-inspiring per- 
sonality. He was great on great occasions 
and is remembered by his old parishioners 
in Boston as having more than once awed 
them by calling up an almost elemental 
force and allying himself in what he was 
saying with the storm roaring around the 
church or with some other absorbing and 
impressive event. His mental opera'ions 
had the Olympian quality of weight. 
There was logical force in his reasonings, 
and a certain judicial tone, which led his 
friends to believe that he would have done 
well on the Bench. He was a formidable 
debater—versatile, skillful,elegant, and even 
playful; while with his majestic and pon- 
derous swing he carried all before him. 
Perhaps he yielded too much to the inertia 
of his own pature. Whether it was that he 
lacked the power to find the copula which 
connects purpose with action, or whether 
the explanation is to be sougiat in uncon- 
trollable circumstances, he did not achieve 
all that he seemed to be fully adequate for. 
His remaining works, as far as we remem- 
ber, are a volume of sermons and the Boh 
len lectures, in Philadelphia. He was 
greatly venerated among the younger clergy 
of his Church, and with him passes away 
another pillar of the Low Church. 

A few days previous, on Sunday even- 
ing, in his own home, in the presence of 
his wife, who was reading to him, and be- 
fore she could reaeh him where he sat, died 
thus suddenly James Thomas Fields. Mr. 
Fields has led a busy life in literature and 
is widely known all over the world. His 
is another illustrious name to be added to 
the roll of those who have trained them- 
selves, while dealing in books, to acquaint- 
ance with them and a very respectable 
power of literary work. As editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, as a successful and en- 
tertaining lecturer on literary subjects and 
men, as well as the author of successful 
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books, he has made for himself a name. In 
society and personal acquaintance Mr. 
Fields was much loved and will be greatly 
missed. Death overtook him apparently in 
the full tide of life, and certainly full of 
plans and activities. 

In France, journalism has lost a represent. 
ative who has not failed to make himself 
prominent at any time during the past 
twenty-five years. Emile de Girardin, who 
died on Wednesday last, in Paris, first made 
his voice heard in La Presse, in 1886. Of 
late he has poured himself out on the world 
through the columns of Za Liberté. He 
was the prince of all the so-called feuilleton- 
ists, or pamphleteers, and as such by no 
means limited himself to the journals. His 
vocation Jay in what we knew full well 
enough during the war as “‘ firing the pop- 
ular heart.” When the Germans were 
pressing Paris hard, it was Girardin who 
proposed to bring Chevalier Haussmann, 
the hero of the boulevards, into line and 
command against Von Moltke. He con- 
tributed greatly during the Seeond Empire 
to the degradation of French literature. 
He called around him the Bohemians of 
Paris, and ruled with them and by them 
only as long and as far.as they and he to- 
gether could make the Paris they repre- 
sented rule France. With him gone, the 
*“screamers” lose a leader and the “silent 
peopie” gain one more chance, in a coun- 
try which has a plenty of them, to keep 
things far more steady than they have been. 

On the other side of the Rhine, in 
these same few days, died the Aus- 
trian Field-Marshal Benedek, whose last 
great achievement was to contribute 
to the elevation of Prussia and the 
solidification of Germany by losing the 
battle of Sadowa. It was his unhappy 
fate to have held a command also in the 
disastrous action of Solferino; but the 
ground he was driven from in the field he 
held in the confidence of Francis Joseph, 
who, we should say, retained him in com- 
mand to further the ends of Divine Provi- 
dence,rather than hisown. After Sadowa, 
or Kéniggratz, as the Germans call it, it was 
hard to save him from court-martial, at the 
demand of his generals, who had Ymplored 
him to attack the Prussians while debouch- 
ing from the passes of the Bohemian moun- 
tains, and before they could unite with Von 
Moltke. 

Von der Tann, of Bavuria, is gone also, 
and within these few days. His birth-hour 
suited his career, for he came into the 
world at the moment when the Grand 
Guard was falling back shattered from 
Wellington's front and when Gneisenau 
and Blicher were driving home on Napo- 
leon the doom of Waterloo. He made a 
poor show with the Bavarian troops, in 
1866, against Prussia; but he shone out at 
Worth and Sedan. His rétreat from Coul- 
miers to Tours was one of the most bril- 
liant strategic masterpieces of a war which, 
on the German side, at least, was composed 
of little but masterpieces. In South Ger- 
many he stood alone the one really fine 
soldier produced of late years among a peo- 
ple full of mikitary ardor. 





THE “STAR ROUTE” RASCALITY. 





THE term “‘ Star Route” is applied to any 
mail route in this country along which the 
mail is carried by coaches, wagons, and 
sometimes on horseback. There are in Ml 
9,225 such routes in the United States, for 
the most part located in the Western states 
and territories. The appropriation by Con- 
gress to pay the expense of the mail service 
on these routes for the year ended June 
80th, 1880, was $5,900,000. The receipts 
from mail matter fall below. this amount; 
and, hence, the service involves a deficiency, 
to be paid out of the Treasury. The Sec- 
ond-Assistant Postmaster-General, who for 
several years past has been General Brady 
and whose resignation it is said President 
Garfield demanded, is the officer charged by 
law with the duty of making the contracts 
for the performance of the “Star Route” 
service, doing so by giving public notice, 
inviting proposals from coptractors, and 
sccepting those most favorable to the inter- 
ests of the Government. We make this 
brief explanation that our readers may the 
more easily understand what follows. 

The figures which have been recently 
published in respect to ninety-three of these 





‘Star Routes” show the following facts: 
1. That the original contracts, by public 
notice and acceptance of proposals with vari- 
ous parties for mail service during the 
year ended June 30th, 1880, amounted to 
$727,119. 2. That the addition to this sum 
for the same period, on petitions for an in- 
crease in the rapidity and frequency of the 
mail, and on the estimates of the contract- 
ors as tothe increased cost, amounted to 
$2,075,095, or nearly three times the amount 
of the original contracts. 3. That the ag- 
gregate of the two amounts was $2,802,214 
for the mail service on ninety-three Star 
Routes, 4. That this left of the appropri- 
ation made by Congress but $3,097,786 to 
be expended for the service on the remain- 
ing 9,182 Star Routes; or, in other words, 
that nearly one-half of the whole appropri- 
ation was expended on 93.out of 9,225 Star 
Routes, while about two-thirds of this one- 
half was expended by special contracts, 
supplementary to the original ones, on 
the pretense of increased service, and that 
all this was done with the knowledge and 
by the authority of General Brady. 5. That 
these supplementary contracts generally 
more than doubled the cost, and in some 
instances increased it by five, six, seven, 
and even eight hundred per cent. 

These general facts lie on the very face of 
the figures, and any man can verify them in 
five minutes by simply examining them. 
And, as nobody disputes the figures, we 
do not hesitate a moment in saying that 
the facts are absolutely revolting. Ninety- 
three Star Routes let to thirty-six contractors 
originally at $727,119 per annum, and soon 
after raised to $2,802,114 per annum by 
supplemertary contracts, and consuming 
nearly one-half of the whole amount appro- 
priated for 9,225 Star Routes present, as it 
now seems to us, a glaring spectacle of fraud. 
Such facts cannot well exist without fraud 
being at the bottom of them. There were 
Star Route rings of contractors, who had 
conspired together to cheat the Government, 
and it is hardly possible to hold General 
Brady innocent without assuming that he 
acted under the direction of the President or: 
Postmaster-General, or assuming him to be a 
downright idiot. If he had the common sense 
of a human being, he could not fail to know 
what was being done. He was himself a 
contracting agent for the Government, and 
was, hence, in direct contact with the whole 
matter. The whole thing was under his 
eye and of necessity brought to his knowl- 
edge. No general pleas or devials and no 
special pleas can extricate him from this 
position, unless he puts in and we accept 
for him the plea of authority thus to act 
from some quarter, or of absolute idiocy. 
Assuming that he was privy to this” busi- 
ness, then he was using his official position 
to further the ends and objects of a set of 
thieves, and by an overwhelmivg presump- 
tion getting his pay for the service. 

There are a great many rumors afloat 
affecting different persons, some of whom 
have stood high in the Republican party. 
We do not now care to specify these rumors 
or mention names. The President is re- 
ported to have said that this whole business 
shall be investigated to the very bottom, no 
matter who is ruined by it. He did right 
in promptly demanding the resignation of 
General Brady, and he can do no less than 
to exert all the powers of his office to ex- 
pose this fraud in its whole length and 
breadth, and bring every guilty party to 
justice. This is the solemn duty of the 
President, and any evasion of it on his part 
would meet the stern condemnation of the 
people. Make the rascals disgorge, if possi- 
ble, and, so far as there is any law for it, 
send them to the penitentiary, 

We are sorry that the generally excellent 
administration of ex-President Hayes should 
have such a stain upon any of its depart- 
ments. He must now see that greater vig- 
ilance on his part would have been a timely 
service to the public; and the same must 
be said of the Postmaster-Generals to whom 
General Brady was subordinate. The Star 
Route rascalities are not all confined to the 
year ended June 30th, 1880. They date 
back of that year and should have been de- 
tected at an earlier period. 





GeEnERAt Grant in his impromptu speeches 
in Europe, at thelast election campaign, and in 
bis admirable speech recently in the City of 
Mexico has apundantly proved that he knows 
how to talk, when he chooses to use the power. 
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Editorial Rotes. 

Mr. H. 8. Newman, a late visitor to Calcutta, 
says that he finds “in the mission schools some 
of the most clever teachers avow themselves 
to be Brahmos.” The address of Chunder Sen, 
which we have lately published, shows how 
much Brahmoism is borrowing of Christianity. 
The following account of their ceremony of 


communion with Christ is taken from one of 
the late Brahmo tracts : 


“ Jesus! Is the sacramental rite meant only 
for those nations that are in the habit of tak- 
ing bread and wine? Are the Hindus ex- 
eluded from partaking of the holy eucharist? 
Wilt than cut us off because we are rice-eaters 
and teetotalers? That cannot be. Spirit of 
Jesus! that cannot be. Both unto Europe 
and Asia thou hast said: ‘ Eat my flesh and 
drink my blood.’ Therefore, the Hindu shall 
eat thy flesh in rice and drink thy blood in 
ae water, 60 that the Scriptures might be ful- 

lied in this land. 

“On Sunday, the 6th of March, the ceremony 
of adapting the sacrament to Hindu life was 
performed with due solemnity, in accordance 
with the principle above set forth. The 
Hindu apostles of Christ gathered after prayer 
in the dinner-hall, and sat upon the floor upon 
bare ground. Upon a silver plate was rice, 
and in a emall goblet was water, and there 
were flowers and leaves around both. The 
minister read the following verses from Luke 
xxii: 


“* and he took bread and gave thanks, and brake it 
: This is my which, 





given for pong is ‘remembrance of me. 

** Likewise also the cup after supper, saying: This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood wh ‘o shed 
for you.’ 

‘* A prayer was then offered, asking the Lord 
to bless the sacramental rice and water : 

“*Touch this rice and this water, O Holy 
Spirit, and turn their grossly material sub- 
stance into sanctifying spiritual forces, that 
they may, upon entering our ne be assim- 
flated to itas the flesh and blood of all the 
saints in Christ Jesus. Satisfy the hunger and 
thirst of our souls with the rich food and 
drink thou hast placed before us. Invigorate 
us with €hrist-force and nourish us with saint- 
ly life.’ 

of The Lord blessed the rice and he blessed 
the water. 

** And these were then served in small] quan- 
tities to those around, and men ate and drank 
reverently, and the women and children also 
ateand drank, and they blessed God, the God 
of prophets and saimts.”” 


Why was not such worship accepted by the 
Master? 


Tue Presbyterians of Kentucky have one 
less minister by the action of the Presbytery of 
Rbenezer, and the Jawyers gain a member of 
the bar. The Rev. Frank D. Moore, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Covington, 
preached @ year ago two sermons de- 
fending a Sabbath of rest from labor, 
but declaring that the old Puritan Sabbath 
had gone and ought to go. He was sum- 
moned for it before Presbytery and Synod, 
and told to consider bis ways. He has consid- 
ered; aud now tells his presbytery that he is 
more fixed than ever iv his opinions, and that 
he jntends to follow the Bible and its truth, 
perfectly heedJess what may be quoted to him 
from the Confession of Faith, on this or any 
other subject. That was teo much, and the 
Presbytery deposed him, on the ground that 
he was not willing to regard the statements of 
the Standard as final, but intended to regard 
every point as open to investigation. ‘This 
they regard as ‘‘ renouncing the Confession of 
Faith’ and ‘‘recanting his ministerial vows,” 
and, accordingly, suspended him from the 
ministry. Mr. Moore returns to the practice 
of the law, from which he went into the minis- 
try. We cannot learn that there is any heresy 
charged against him that affects his Christian 
faith. 


Tur Alabama Baptist says : 


“We assume that every Anti-pedobaptist of 
those ages was immersed, unless the contrary 
is shown by contemporary records. an Sp 
Wecommend this fact to the long-eared gentry 
in the oflice of Tag INDEPENDENT,” — 


The above assumption is not well founded. 
We call attention to the following passages in 
comtemporary records : 


‘*Mantz and Blaurock came to them; 
and, after supper, read in the Testament. 
Then John Brubbock arose, lamented his sins 
and wept, and desired the sign of conversion— 
viz., that he should be sprinkled in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and Holy Spirit. Then 
Blaurock sprinkled him.’’—Anabaplist Deposi- 
tion, Zurich, Feb. 7th, 1525. 

“'Blaurock asked Heinrich Aberli: Brother 
Heinrich, do you confess that the Lord Jesus 
Christ suffered for us and that what is written 
of him is true? When be assented, Blaurock 
baptized him with a handful of water, and 
suid I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father,” aaa aeee Deposition, Zurich, 
epee Mantz said that whenever any one 
desired of him to be sprinkled with water in 
the name of God he was not able to pom | 
bim.”—Anabaptist Deposition, Zurich, 4 


TT enatgie Moxliners testified that she was 
baptized in the i\ise of Ott Vinck, and that 
she was baptized wi: on herknees.”” “Johan 
von Bogen, harness maker, testified that he 
was baptized out of a bowl, and that the water 
had been dipped from a puddle.’”’ “ Jaris yan 
Tricht. testified that he was baptized out of a 
wineglass.’"—. Anabeplist Depositions, Wessel, 1535, 


Gresbeck, an eye-witness, describes, as follows, 











the great baptism which took place at Muen- 
ster, Feb. 27th, 1534: 

“Three or four preachers stood in the mar- 

ket-place and baptized the ple, and they 
had each a pail of water standing before them. 
And the ple went before the preachers and 
kneeled down, and the preachers baptized the 
people with three handfuls of water, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 
In the presevot state of investigation, only a 
single specific and unquestionable instance of 
immersion can be pointed out in Anabaptist 
history up to.the rise of the Collegiants, in 
1619, and only one probable instance. The 
specific instance is the immersion of Wolfgang 
Ulimann, by Conrad Grebel, in 1525; and the 
probable instance is the baptism of a number 
of persons, by Grebel, at the Sitter River, near 
8t. Gall, about a week after the immersion of 
Ulimann. If theexcellent, able, and courteous 
gentlemen in the office of the Alabama Baptist 
will help us to another instance, we shall not 
fail to acknowledge the favor. 


Mr. SeTx Low, in an article published in 
The Churchman, hits a point which deserves at- 
tention, One reason why children and grown 
folks go to the Sunday-school more freely than 
to church is because the Sunday-school is 
democratic and free. In our cities the Sun 
day-school has its own room, where seats are 
free, and any one person has just as much 
right as any «ther. If mission children ins 
Sunday-school attempt to go to the church, 
they find there is no place for them except by 
sufferance. He gays, well: 

‘¢Those who are not children of the parish 
cannot step in and tuke a seat, as they should 
were the p dev building in fact, as it claims 
to be, one of the many mansions of our Father, 
If such children are not willing to sit in the 
free seats, often the poorest seats and gener- 
ally with the pensioners of the parish, there is 
no place for them in sucha church, except 
they can take a pew. The influence of the 
Sunday-school teacher, the influence of. the 
Sunday-school is stopped at the church-poreh 
for those who are not children of the parish 
till the grown man unlearus what the child 
has been taught. I have seen a class of six 
young men—who were dependent on their 
own earnings, to be sure, but honest an brave— 
scattered, 1 know not where, because, failing 
in their combined efforts to meet the rental 
of a pew, they learned at the very threshold 
of life thatachurch which is not free to all 
has no place within its walls for such as they.” 


Tue Republican senators last week held 4 
long caucus to decide tvhether they would stick 
to the deadlock jp. the Senate and.refuse to 
go into executive session until after the officers 
of the Senate have been elected. The result 
of the caucus was the appointment of a com- 
mittee, to report at a future time, with no 
change for the present in the program of the 
past. Itisentirely true that the filibustering at- 
titude of the Democratic senators for the last 
six weeks is exceedingly unreasonable and even 
revolutionary. It isa deliberate and persist- 
ent purpose to defeat the will of amajofity of 
the Senate, and nothing like it has ever be- 
fore occurred in the history of that body. It 
furnishes a reason why the Senate should 
place the previous question among its standing 
rales, and thus enable the majority to force a 
vote against a factious minority. Yet Repub- 
lican senators, having the majority by the aid 
of Senator Mahone and the casting vote of the 
Vice-President, will do the wise and discreet 
thing in breaking this purely partisan dead- 
lock by consenting to an executive sesrion, so 
that the Senate can act upon the President’s 
nominations. This is the business for whioh 
the extra session of the Senate was called, and 
it ought to be attended to, without further de- 
lay. The sooner both parties attend to this 
business, and then adjourn and go home, the 
better will it be for both. Neither has gained 
anything by this foolish wrangle over a few 
offices. The Democrats have disgraced them- 
selves and the Republicans have done no bet- 
ter, while the Senate Chamber has been turned 
into a prize-ring for vituperative denunciation. 
Gentlemen, the people are thoroughly disgust- 
ed with and tired of the spectacle. 


THe Charleston News, commenting on Senator 
Hampton's recent confession in regard to the 
tissue-ballot system in South Carolina, as 
the means of perpetuating the Democratic 
control of that state, first gained by the shot- 
gun policy, says: 

‘Senator Hampton, in his speech in the Sen- 
ate on Thursday, admitted that there had been 
irregularities and fraud at elections in this 
state. The irregularities, or whatever eise we 

lease to call them, were justified and justifiable 
ust as revolution or rebellion is permissible 
when there is no other from tyranical 
government, under which neither life nor 
property is safe. Itis manlier to rest on the 
right of revolution, whatever form it takes, 
than on denials which do not carry conviction 
and on evasions which deceive nobody worth 
deceiving.”’ 
The News then unites with Senator Hampton 
in the admission that the Democrats have car- 
ried the elections of South Carolina by system- 
atic fraud, and that inthis way they have 
maintained their ascendency. The News 10 
‘only Confesses, but justifies the fraud’ The 





elections, of course, are a mere sham, considered 
as expressing the will of the majority of legal 
voters. The minority, having obtained control 
of the state government and the whole election 
machinery in the state, govern the state in op- 
position to the will of the majority, by deliber- 
ate and persistent fraud, and mean to do so4 
and Senator Hampton aud the Charleston News 
confess and justify it. Government by the 
majority is, then, a failure in South Carolina, 
and will be aslonug asthe minority can cheat 
the majority out of its rights, This is the 
spectacle presented. 





Tux cable dispatches assure us that a court 
of inquiry ie iavestigating the murder of Sul- 
tan Abdul Aziz. That there isin this any seri- 
ous design of finding out who killed bim is ex- 
tremely improbable, It is amusing that now 
the effort is to prove that the man was mur- 
dered who it was then asserted killed himself 
with a pair of scissors. The real receon of 
this new effort is probably to throw suspicion 
on Abdul, Aziz’s successor, the Sultan Murad, 
nephew of Aziz and brother of the present 
reigning Sultan Hamid, who is now in confine- 
ment, but whom a large party desires to re. 
store to the throne, That Murad knew anything 
of the murder of bis uncle is very improbable. 
He had no part in the insurrection against 
Aziz, which was the plot of Midhat Pas}a, 
now in exile as governor of Smyrna, Hussein 
Avni Pasha, Rushdi Mehemet Pasha, and the 
British ambassador, Sir Henry Elliott. When 
the conspirators sent for Murad, to make bim 
Sultan, he was frightened almost to death, and 
fell on his knees, begging them to spare his 
life. It was probably these men (excepting 
the ambassador) who murdered Aziz, and then 
Midhat it was, almost certainly, who arranged 
for the murder of bis associates io the cabinet» 
a few days later. The men now under exam- 
ination are mere servants, and, to clear them- 
eclves, will gladly give any testimony that is 
desired. The skies are dark for the Turkish 
Government. It has succeeded in keeping 
Greece out of Epirus, the cession of which, 
agreed to by the Berlin Conference, would have 
given Greece a natural and permanent bound- 
ary; but the indications are that the Sultan 
Hamid finds himself in danger of losing bis 
throne, and the insurrection reputed io Albania 
is another evidence of the fact that nowbere 
in European Turkey does the Porte maintain 
any real authority except within the short dis- 
tance of two hundied miles from Constanti_ 
nople. When an army retires, the people 
govern themselves, without reference to the 
Sultan’s goveroment or are in a state of 
anaichy. 


eoeeA religious paper may oppose mission- 
ary societies and other benevolent church enter- 
prises and ecclesiastical machinery; but it 
need not be lucking in fairness and courtesy. 
The American Christian Review says ‘‘ the Meth- 
odist bishops” ‘* propose to hold an Ecumen- 
ical Council!” and it makes the following 
remarks concerning this event: 

“ Would it not be a good idea, when these 
legislators for the Church of Jesus Christ 
meet, to spend a large portion of the time in 
trying to ascertain the will of the Lord and 
in recognizing the law and ayes A of the 
coronated Christ? By pursuing this course 
they could meet. and adjourn the same day. 
Who authorized these clerical gentlemen, 
without the sanction of the great Head of 
the Church, to originate church polities, to 
create ‘doctrinal adjustments,’ and to ‘form- 
ulate commop creed’? If they keep on, the 
will soon overtake the Pope and the Papai 
Conclave."’ ’ 

Could anything be wider of the mark than 
this? 


..«.The story is told by The Christian Rezis- 
tenof a Chinaman who was converted by sim- 
ply reading the New Testament. Then he 
wanted to be baptized. He tells the story: 

“One rainy day, as I was sitting in the door 
of my cabin, I read the words ‘He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved.’ And I 
said to myself: { * believe’; but how can I re- 
ceive baptism, for, far and near, there was no 
missionary. Then, as my eyes followed the 
falling rain, the thought occurred to me: ‘ It 
is God who sends down the rain. Can I not 
pray him to baptize me?’ Sol bared my neck 
and breast, that they wight be sprinkled, went 
out, fell upon my knees, and cried: ‘ Heavenly 
Father, | receive thy baptism in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ 
And now, in my beart, I have the conviction 
that 1 have received baptism from God him- 
evelf.’ 


And bad not he? 


sees lhe Methodist Protestant finds a table of 
statistics in some exchange, quoted from an 
article in Tot INDEPENDENT, on ‘‘Some Church 
Year-Books,"”’ and finds fault because the 
Methodist Protestant and some other churches 
are not represented in it. Qur contemporary 
erchanges with as an? might have examined 
the article as we printed it. If it had done 
this, it would not have had occasioa to lecture 
us. “It isa smal] matter,” to quote its own 
language, with the change of a ¢ingle word; 
“but a critic should look ‘to his facts more 
carefully.” 
eogeT be, Vickslurg ( Miss.) 
eye: “Let as have sheobniead ta 
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and, if bad men are elected to office let us ex- 
haust legal remedies. Ifthey fail, then we 
shall be excused by civilization if we put out 
thieves by force, But Jet there be no deception 
about it. Let the whole world know that it is 
not on account of Republicanism, or Democra- 
cy, or Greenbackism, but on account of scoun- 
drelism.”’ Tbe entire South can do no wiser 
thing than to adopt and maintain the position 
which the Herald so ably advocates. 

.---The report of Ex Senator Osborn on the 
election in Florida last Fal) charges the Demo- 
crats with erasing names from the registration 
ists, refusing to rezister voters, issuing fraudu- 
lent tickets, delaying voters at the polles 
refusing to adminiser oaths, intimidating 
Negroes, stuffing the ballot-box, and thus 
carrying the election. If even half of the 
charge be true, the election was simply an 
Outrageous fraud. 

-e++ Lhe Uhristian Standard, of Philadelphia, 
says that our article on the “‘American Family 
of Methodists” is, for the most part, reliable. 
The inference from the Siandard’s remarks is 
that it has found some errors in fit. If that is 
what it means, we call upon it to point them 
out. Ifitdoes not mean to reflect on the aec- 
curacy of the article, avn apology for a purely 
gratuitous offense is in order. 

.--»Mr. Bradlaugh, being elected to the 
British Parliament, may be a very bad man, re- 
ligiously considered; but, if be is willing to 
take the oath of office as prescribed by law, it 
will hardly do for Parliament to exclude him 
from his seat on account of bis opinions on the 
subject of religion. The precedent would be 
quite as bad asthe man and far more danger- 
ous. 

+-eePostmaster-General James, in ripping 
up and exposing the “ Star-Route”’ rascalities 
in the postal service, has already won golden 
Opinions for himself among the people. He 
evidently means business, and will not and 
should not withdraw his hand till this infamy 
is ferreted to the bottom and the rascals, if 
possible, brought to justice. 


«+eeThere are many Offices unfilled simply 
because the dead-lock in the Senate bas pre- 
vented any action on the President’s nomina- 
tions. The terms of the incumbents have 
expired and their bonds have also expired; 
and, hence, if they continue in the service» 
it is without any bonds for the faithful 
performance of its duties. 


...- The Nihilists of Russia, who propose to 
make nitro-glycerine the minister of righteous- 
ness and the emancipator of the people, are the 
worst kind of fools and assassins. Society, in 
any and every form of government, ought to 
exercise its legal powers to the utmost for the 
suppression and extermination of this horrid 
1ace of beings. 


....8o far as the contest of Senator Mahone 
in Virginia is a war upon the Bourbon Democ- 
racy in that state, and in favor of proteqing 
the civil and political rights of colored men, it 
deserves the earnest support of all Republicans. 
It is this feature of the coniest that has wor 
for the Senator so many colored voters in Vir- 
ginia. 

.... According to reports coming from Paris, 
the Monetary Conference is likely to prove a 
failure, and even adjourn sin die without 
entering upon the work for which it was called. 
England declines to join init. Germany, though 
represented by a delegation, will not consent 
to any form of bi-metallism. 

eseeThe declinature by Phillips Brooks of 
the position of chaplain of Harvard College 
has been followed by the offer of it, which will 
probably be accepted, to Edward Everett. Hale. 
It would be difficult to find a more tatisfac- 
tory candidate. But who will fill bis place in 
Boston ? 

...-Senater Brown's anxiety to succeed to 
the position of Senator Thurman as the leader 
of the Democratic senators seems likely to 
spoil the Senator. He had a good opportunity, 
but has already thrown nearly the whole of it 
away. 

....Few ways of making wealth serve the 
public welfare are more creditable than that 
taken by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who has 
just given to the Metropolitan Museum a mag- 
nificent collection of drawings by old masters. 

..--Nearly one-half of the senators are 
absent from Wasbington, being paired, so as 
not to change the vote on any party question. 
Either the senators ought to be in their places 
or the Senate ought to adjourn. 

....The )emocratic senators must have been 
badly scared by the speech of Senator Frye, 
They have been answering it ever since it was 
made, and have not yet finished the job. 

...-Alexander III, the Czar of al) the Rus 
sias, has to surround himself with a cordon of 
soldiers, to keep assassins from taking his life. 
What an exquisitely happy man he must be! 

sees The Examiner and Chronic’e says that the 
youn-er Kalloch has “had the common de- 
cency to withdraw from the pulpit.” This 
Geéws is almost too good to be true. 
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aING AND HEALING, we might with 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam fdr Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consamptipes. It is an old and tried friend 


and alway4 proves true. 





A GOOD HOTEL. 





A @oop hqtel in the good city of Boston is a good 
topic to tak of to those thousands of our sub, 
seribers whp now and then visit that city. Such 


a hotel is the new “ Vendome,” and it is believed to 
be in every/particular one of the very best in the 
whole country. The building is entirely new, is very 
utifully located, and has every conceiv- 
nm and modern tmprovement. The table 
be desired, as we happen to know 








to the Vendome, and you will not make 
you stay too long and fail to return 
to attend to your business, which pos- 
sibly might, suffer by a three-months’ absence or 
more. 


A 
CROCKERY AND FANCY GOODS. 


Ong of the most popular and attractive establish- 
ments in the City of Brooklyn is that of Messrs. 
Ovington Brothers, dealers in china, glass ware, art’ 
istic b d ive p lain, together with a 
great variety of choice fancy goods in that line, cor- 
ner of Fulton and Clark Streets, embracing seven 
spacious salesrooms and astock which is acknowl- 
edged to be the largest and finest in the whole coun- 
try. This highly-reapected firm are large importers 
of the best goods produced by all the leading manu- 
facturers of Europe, and their establishment is visited 
and patronized by people from all sections of the 
country. [tis one of the great sights of these two 
cities and is, hence, worthy of the inspection of every 
visitor, in search of the useful and the beautiful. 


~ CANNED GOODS. 








Tue trade in Ameriean canmed goods is steadily in- 
——s Few countries are so remote that they do 
not find ¢ nt is made, 


heir way thither. But complai 
both at home and abroad, that 

vegetables, meats that cannot safely be kept longer 
are too often sent to canning facto oan to come .io 
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\ till, many kers do conscien- 

tious work, brand alone Lew fficient recom- 
mendation of anythi ey may offer to the public. 
The Oneida Commu . Lim Community P.-O., 


N. ¥. (now a joint-stock corporation), is one of this 
Se paulsry thot fo pasted while Pe fresh and in 
or poultry tha wi ah ani 

the heat etyie, ‘seed for thelr 1 


‘THE wealth of the world will be found 
in New Mexico and Arizona,” said Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt, many years ago, 
befo.e the adventurous American mining 
prospector had invaded that portion of our 
country. The Baron was a prophet. The 
article which appears in another column in 
regard to ‘The Old Dominion Copper 
Mining Compa iy ” furnishes some interest- 
ing reading mutter, that will attract wide 
attention. 


CHEAP CARPETS. 

Carpets are cheaper now, it, is said, than ever be- 
forein the history of the business. There has been 
& great tumble in prices within the ‘past mionth. 
we ~ 7 en are . ing each other,” greatly to 
their own damage, but to the grest advantage of ouy- 
ers. Our readers will please notice the low figures 
named by Mr. Stephen A. Spencer, carpet dealer, in 
another column. His location at 701 Broadway is 
central, and all in want of desirable and cheap goods 
sheuld give Mr. Spencer a call. 











SAVE YOUR PRODUCE.- 
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MILLINERY GOODS. 

‘James G. Jonnson, late Johnson Brothers. at 8 East 
14th Screet, near Fifth Avenue, ts now showing a 
beautiful stock of fresh Spring and Summer Milli- 
nery Goods, to which special attention ts invited. His 
stock embraces straw goods, ribbons, trimmed bats, 
laces, braids, gimps, fringes, kid gloves, and many 
other desirable fancy articles. 


FINE DIAMONDS. 

BENEDICT BROTWERS, 171 Broadway, corner of Cort- 
landt Street, are now offering valuable diamonds, 
fine watches, and rich Jewelry at very low prices. 
Those in want of fine goods tn this line should pay 
Mesers. Benedict an early visit. 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 


Tus popular establishment has moved to 6 West 
14th Strest, Where a fresh stock of artificial flowers, 














Paris bonnets, bridal wreaths and veils, ostrich 

feathers, leaf plants, trimming , ornaments, 

laces, etc. are now ted. . 
sone 


f New York City, save express- 
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FIREWORKS. 
Fourta oF JuLY comes only once a year, 
and then bm the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a time. ‘rhe young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while fhe old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, waut cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags, and military dis- 
lay, and martial music (with “ Yankee 
booite”, ont rcnte. eve we vate “+4 
the Fourt aly program adopted by o 
— Adams, which included all these good 
n 
There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted. and 
where ‘‘a good time is coming”’ at our next cel- 
ebrati@. And now is the time to prepare for it. 
A few weeks only will away before the 
happy event will be ushered in. e times are 
better, and it is proper, therefore, to have a 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make out orders and send 
them to the “Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, eleewbere. 


THE ZERO REFRIGERATOR. 
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the Board of Health that city. The American In- 

stitute, of New York City, has awarded it premiums 

for the "75, "76. "78,80. It has also 

many of the State Fairs 
he publishers 


xander tley, No. 
Avenue, New York City. An illustrated catalcgue 
will be sent upon request. 


FIRST-CLASS FARM MACHINES. 


Amona the manufacturing interests in the United 
States the line between standard and non-standerd 
is more clearly define’ in agricultural imp'e- 
ments than in any other branch of manufact 
articles, The farmer should he careful to select only 
those machines that have withstood the test of years. 
his connect desire to call stention to eo 
crers 


ng 
as_havi 
he last fif- 
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increas at the end of the yer and tha 
ae de bring LL, J an 
mudy their advertisement this week in our Farm 
Garden Department. 


POPULAR CLOTHING STORE. 

TRAPHAGEN, the popular clothier, at 393 and 400 
Bowery, is now exhibiting a splendid stock of new 
business suits, ete., at very low prices. The motto of 
his establishment is “The Best and Cheapest,” and 
he has earned a good name and reputation during 
more than a score of years of very hard work. His 
goods are well made, his prices low, and the best 
attention is always given to every patron. Orders 
sent to fim from the country will go to safe hands 
and secure his best personal attention. 


Tue great gifts, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and $5 boxes. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & Son, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadely hia. 

If you wish to give’a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 

r . for and gen. 
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iio. ine Customs, Work p.spectalty. 
A LONG JOURNEY. 











fHém infarious ingredients, 
HERE IS THE TEST 


dency, ‘undice, loss of 

pradte, tndagrmations ravel, (cule diseases, and 
* troubles the urivary soqeee and der are 
quickly ang surely removed hy arner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure. 





Bive.—Best quality WASH BLUE, 
tee here) meagases D. y WILIBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.. Philadelphia. 
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, don’t fail to use “DR. 
Ir you have scrofula. - by ‘all a 4 
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gists. 
NOTICES. 
FTY- NNIVERSARY. 
me at ree A the AMERICAN 
Farexp Society . be prgcnes es: + Rev. THOMAS 
ARMITAGE, D. D., In the h-Avenue Hist —-_, 
lg City, on Sunday Evening, May 8th, 1881, 
t : f the Society 
wAMcRaTT ae nstn fo Wal se, Now Fork Os, 
. 1881, at 2 Pp. m. 
~*~ BUSINESS NOTI 
DIAMONDS 
—= ’ A SPECIALTY. : 


171 BROADWAY, 
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CARPETS. 


Great Reductionin Prices. 


To close out f of 


800 pieces of i PESTRY BRUSSELS, 75c. to 
90c, per 


Aso 00 places of vot VELVETS, from $1.50to$1.75 
Grest Variety of CHURCH CARPETS. 50c. to 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


No. 701 Broadway, near Fourth St., N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250, and 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street. 
SEVEN anes SALESROOMS. 


DINNER SETS, TF SETS. 2ore SETS, 
FISH SETS, Peeir SETS, Been, Ktc., 
from all the best European Manufacture 


TABLE GLASS WARE, both Foreign and Do- 
mestic. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 
DECORATIVE PER CSGA TE & oe Paris, Dres 
den, Berlin, and the W yrcester Ro a crown 
Derby Factories, all our own mes selection. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS IN 
THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
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There will be no Interruption to my Business. 
Fmst oF May. F 
All ch are leted as din my 
recent circular to the ‘ladies of New York. I have 
given up the corner store and am continuing the sale, 
selling off at cost, in the 
MIpp_k STORES; 
80, if looking for bargains, do not by mistake go into 
the corner store. In addition, the 
15-PER-CENT. Discount 
for cash is continued for the presént, and, having 
extra trucks and wagons, hired goods are delivered 
ter, if desired. Such another opportunity to 
furnish pot house and table ware cheap may never 
occur in New York again. 
Respectfully 


Executrix of estate of award DE hassforanc Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trow- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the 
city whoesell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch. and French manufactures. 

FIT CUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 

HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. . The-business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, en the popular basia, of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” .The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 

















For New Terms for 
1881 seepage 26. 





FIREWORKS. 
FLAGS. 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


Fourth of July Celebration, |: 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formationin regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 


and 


Sento Erery Sovtion of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany each order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0., 


7 Park Place, New York. 


BOY REFRIGERATORS. 


Established 1847. 


THE BEST INUSE. 
FOB SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


Nos. 601 and 603 Sixth Avenue and 
Nos. 1338 and 1340 Broadway. 








ee 


nN 





BLATCHLEY FREEZER 
apd hardnces thn the finest cream, all alike in 


ausitey XUSE the bad hardened 
ready for ‘immediate us use without repackin, 


USE it tires less fee than any other, the 
position feet ne a ee, a a 

BECAUSE tt iets made of the very best materials and 
and Price-list address 





For 


CHAS, €, BLATCHLEY, Manufacture, 


808 Market Street, Philndetphia, Pa. 


RAW & 
v- J 





NOTTER 


aati Lee 








SEE! 


THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST 


BUSINESS SUITS 


EVER OFFERED. 


TRAPHAGEN, 


Clothier, 


398, 400 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 





FREDRICKS’ 


Knickerbocker ax! Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 Broadway, Corner Ninth Street. 


__'mperials, $6 per Dozen. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


(For the week ending, Friday, April 20th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 










COFFBE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... oe vy 14 
Santos, Choice to Best. oi cccccce 2012 is 
nak; ehbocee.sbapcecéocaseseces -80 @50 
Young EE a ee yey err 18 @70 
ee I ae ee 24 aie 
Ginpowder Sedousbeseedes @onetuanues 85 
GN HS ok 0 cine veda oe cee code cvbvse 18 @7%6 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ..- cesses T@ 8 
Harp. |) ee hepeses 9 @ 9 
GE ce cevebcccedes -ecee OI@ — 
Bawdered, .. 0 ccoccteccecvcce Oy@ 
AIRED. ann ccc he sgeeasdsoneesie Vi@ 9 
Warre.—Standard A...........sseeee. 9 @ f 
Steam Refined A............ Yi@ 9 
OS Saree ae eee 8A@ 8 
WeRROW HOGS. 6. 5. cc ccdccccccces 74 7 
ION 0.0 cdcide ssn césbiwe CR@ 7 
MOLASSES 
Ms ss0cn6c0nseeibetanndir dais ooh s 
me |, A eee 
“* Grocery 
Porto Rico.. 


New Orleans.. 

Sugar House.. > 

QYTOO AS Soscics dnc ch bs ca cseeweedds 
vam. 





Grand Bank Cod......... 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.. oe 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 
Herring. 


SALT 
Turk’s Islands..... oa 
Mediterranean...............-++-- 
Liverpool,Ground (200 lbs. iperenahh-— 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s. . . -$2 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s. 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix..... 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s. 
Liverpool, 1 Fine, other brands. . 








“2 1 20@81 35 
"1 O5@ 1 20 





GENERAL MARKET. 
_FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


Superfine Spring.......... 
State bes Brends....... 
State Fancy Brands..... ee 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Mintiesota Clear....... 6se 
Minnesota Straight,..... ee 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 

inter Wheat Seconds.. 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra. . 

hite Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio. tod. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family.. 
St. Louis Double Extras.. e 
St. Louis Triple Extras. . 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents.. 
White Whicat, Michigan. . 

a ae Fiour: 


BADASES 


& o&8 ae8 CORATHAARE RIAA DR ROE 


é 


8 (& . 
Suz |a See SVesssexsassasassasse 
BDdDPOHSSHDS 


@ 
Balt.; ‘Alex., * Georgetown. @ 
Virginia Family.. Sot TMber. @ 
RKre Fiovr: 
tale... oo cccccvesoccce eg 
Pennsvivania ............. 20 
Corn MEAL: 

COSTED .. ce eesccces eovcce 00 
Brandywine .........-.. $8 & 8 15 
Prize Medal...........0+6 200.@—- — 

GRAIN 
WHEAT ; 
Léceseetaeatentnn o> 81 23508 1% 

SHENG. Diccoecsccece coco “Dan a Se 

Red Winter. coccscccccceees 1:27 @ 1 274 


Coun: 





Mixed, vew. bosahouse neeeoe -_- 
Yellow 
White, No. 2 
= * si 
NS | snalienus — 
CRICRMO ccc ccccccccccce —-—— 45 
New. York........ eecesdaer —_ — 46 
Rye. 
WNOG. 5 dic vccveccce eooee os $110@1 11 
Beans; 
Mediums.......... eoccces 265 @ 2% 
MEMO. ccccccccccccdéos -- 265 @ 2% 
Sousdsievee SPedcessoe coon 8 @255 
Prac # bush... -158@160 
reen, 1 us 
Southern sg he Eye, ‘e4 
Barthes BOR 2.2 oc cccccecess 810 @ 820 
“a HAY AND amen 
ipping, per 100 Ibs.............. 90 
Timothy. prime, per 100 lbs neodaee 1 115 
poe veeesed _ 1 00 
Oat ~ S concn i BS 
Long Rye Btraw, § 110 
Short Rye Straw, “ ” sdbeaes _ — 7B 
PROVISIONB. 
Pork 
pS PPO $18 3 @— — 
Extra Prime.......... Sees phd _— 
Prime Mess........ sovceed en 
Family..... -.eeeess oo-0s Oe 18 50 
Short Clear.... .....+555 8BQ—— 






lth nl 


‘ 18 0@ — ~ 

sesvecscensanecuecnns cece, OO 19,00 

Dedetaicc rackare oo 

HOS eee ee ee ee eters ereede 22 200 
* 


‘Rye 


S BER RBSRSSBSSKASKSRSIASKES 








19 
Oil Meal..... 0: ececceccesios, Oe OS 
Linseed Weal. Kies Sbadecabeacnce ae 26 00 
Barley Maal... ccccccecsesscccee 22 os 





COUNTRY rc ed MARKET. 


* NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to choice...... «+. 24 @30 
State wre pails and > md dicdee 
State , tubs, inferior... 





CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine..... 9gecemmas ..19@ @l4 
State, Factory, fair to good......... 119 18 
Ohio, Factory, flat, fine, late-made.. @1 
Ohio, Factory, flat. fair to good..:.... T@iy 
Wisconsin, full cream, fine........... 213 @134 

EGGS. 

Long Island, New Jersey, _ near- ay! bey “uw 
State and Pennsylvania..........++ 


Weatern and Canadian........ expr. 7 @its 
LARD. 

Western, per 100 lbs.......... «+11 87 @ _ 

OE icin op.6n'0509000000000000000 12 00 @-- — 

RR ee SORBR OA Tt 12,37 @— — 


a ope i POULTRY, 


‘Turkeys, dry picked.......... —19@—w 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia _ : @ — 
Broilers, -  paeleerhin — 4 @ — 0 
. Jersey...... _ 8 @— 2% 

Fowls, Jersey.......0+.eeseee — 15 @ — 17 
* = ®tate and Western..... — 15@— — 
DRONES. .ccccceccccccccsccesese —-— @— 2 

VEGETABLES. 











90 
Cabbage, Jersey,.pe r 100........ 4 00 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, Early Rive, fine, per bbl 2 87 ¢ 3,25 
“ Peerless, 2 2 262, 
Sweet 9. wee Del. River, kiln- 

Met, EA. ...» doh«ehebdp cep Gb 2 37 a 8 00 
Turnips, White, per woh i dive ap 50 ¢ % 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl.. - 0 5 oO 
Onions, White, per bbl. ‘ 5 50 

Warts ka5ssseeses a@ 425 
“ Eastern, 400 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRU IT. 9 
Apples, Spitzenburg, r bbl.. $2 25 @ $38 50 
a he Baldwins, rare --- 2235 @ 2 75 
- Russets, val .230@ 2% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, Sliced, State..............5.- @ 4} 
Peaches, Pee alesees phovesseliocenss 16 @19 
Peaches, Unpeeled............0+.0-0 St 52 
so 0505 co sceresesdecsass —@? 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer SivEs: 
City Dressed. .... crccccccccccces —8 @— 94 
Western Dressed...... 0 once enh — 7% s 
Live SHEEP: 
Wethe rss... ce. cseccccescccssss™ 8@— 7 
Live Lass: 
Fair to Susgoeoqpecess sees 3 @— 6 
Dresskp CaLves 
ersey prime......... sovcceeee 9 @— 
Buttermilk .......+.e00e00 oom 5 @ 6 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice..........+ —7a— % 
State, prime.......... ceccveces — 55@— 6 
Hoes, DresseD: 
one pesacen ebdecee sobvececieeece “= 84 3} 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. . ‘96 Oona 6 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,.......... 45 00 
Listers’ Stand. fuperpho cephate. $87 00 00 
——e Bone 82 00 00 

“ U.SrPhosphate........ 29 00 50 

= Ground, sa Bowe apa's wen eee» 31 00 @38 50 

“« “Crescent Bone.......... 29 G0 @31 00 

“ Potato Fertilizer....... 45 60 00 

“* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 00 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... 82 00 @35 00 

Specialties compounded © to 
_. tead 8 hosphate 
comes u ospha , 
, ichigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Home ead "lobaceo Grower 
(Michigan Cegpon Works) 60 00 
r.Raw*Bone Fiou 
«Michigan Carbon Works) 4 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots. less 
thamear-load.... 26.0... see ee 45 00 
— F Kaw on se apeaee 40 00 
ugh’s Raw Bove 8a os- 
Dae, pe ore ainon # 00 
Baiiyh Twenty tye Datas Phos 
phate, per 2,000 Ib;......... 25 00 
Bai A arranted Pure Bouse 
‘ per Se ih owbietiee- 94 85 00 
port oon, per 2,000 
‘an ie ne gugeaaene 31 00@33 = 
en’s Phosphate.....ce0.-.++- 
Soluble Marine Guano......... A 4 oodae ou 
re n,rectified, 9.70 e 68 00 @70.00 
8. 59 00 00 
Standard or Gunedl 
a 4 omens £2 00 @54 00 
a bin a. 29 00 @30 00 
Bo @— — 
aunt Potesh ‘‘- - aini - 730 @7 % 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 750 @ 8.00 
Muriate of Potash (80_p. Raped 
Ba sca 'ysii 1 87'S 4 50 
per 
Ly 1 Bipod aR 8 40 @ 3 45 
—We quote 5@55 ‘cents for Pot and 
mast oP earl, 


A 


HOW TO SECURE.HEALTH. 
Tr seems strange that any one will suffer from the 





indeed a strengthening fy Fup. p . 
take. oe al Paiescate neat to bet eee 


la, Blood H Disorders, Wea ieee 
i all Nervous Disorae 
: y. Willous nln atte and Disoracrs and Deb an 
ure hg wet Stom- 
ack, Skin, cormeots in ie a heal 
renewer 


pS is bi ree ae: an racine tendency: 
Cae pee 


om 








YANDERB & 00.,~ 
7 amma and \ Duteh Strests, Rew York. 


20 
Ce emma ag na ER REN Ae 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


PARIS NOVE NOVELTIES. 


A complete assortment of Coaching, Prom- 
enade, and other styles of Parasols, Amer- 
ican and Eng'ish Sup dnd Rain Umbrellas, 
ete. N. B.—Parasols made to order to 
match suits, and Mounted ty any style. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE ‘ CO, 


UPHOLSTERY: DEPARTMENT. 


Have now in stock a large and choice as- 
sortment of Artistic Fabrics for Furniture 
and Window Draperies. Madras and Cri‘te 
Muslins, in Orienta) Designs and Colorings. 
Superb collection of Novelties for general 
House Ornamentation. N. B.—Special 
designs furnished for Interior Decorations, 
etc., ete, 


BROADWAY & (9th ST,, 


NEW YORK, 





Financial 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 


THE fiscal year of the Government begins 
each year on the Ist of July. The follow- 
ing figures show, by quarters of three 
months each, the receipts and expenditures 
of the Government for the first three-quar- 
ters of the current fiscal year, as compared 
with the corresponding periods of the previ- 
ous fiscal year: 





RECEIPTS 
First Quarter 1880 1881. 
Bcc cccccescccncsceed 644.0858 498 956.995.1438 
Tuternal revenue.......... 20,400,602 82,406,423 
Miscellaneous ............. 6,850,476 8,907,674 
Total.........ceeeseee- 670,848,664 $97,880,240 
Second Quarter. 
rr $40,816,907 $42,241,041 
Internal revenue.......... 81,286,064 84,696,803 
Mtjgpttancoun peaneveceeess 4,238,067 4,757,500 
TNIIAS ncnandounnieneion’ $76,841,038 681,604,344 
Third Quarter. 
a $58,587,004 048,470,006 
Internal revenue.......... 98,561,041 20,702,127 
Miscelianeous............. 6,027 627 9,250,028 
TORAM....cccceceecccsers $80,026,578 697,423,121 
RECAPITULATION 
1880. 1881. 
CU Riccccccccceccszsses $138,438,300 $147,107.150 
Internal revenue......... 80,257,697 06,204,853 
Miscellaneous............ 17,516,168 23,005,202 
Ageregate............. $245,219,174 $267,006,706 
EXPENDITURES. 
1880. * 1881. 
GHEIREGP occcccecvcccqesed $134 044.016 $138,462,614 
Interest on debt......... 78,414,309 66,490,831 
Total ........0000.000- $212,450,295 $204,068,445 


The above figures show an excess of sur- 
plus revenue of $30,200,311 in favor of the 
nine months ending March 80th, 1881, as 
will be seen by the following table: 


1880. 1881. 


Aggregate receipts...... $245,212,174 $207,006,705 
Aggregate expenses..... 212,459,225 204.958.445 
Net surplus............ $32,752,949 962,953, 240 


The aggregate surplus of revenue for the 


first three quarters of the current fiscal year | 


is about $30,009,000 greater than it was 
during the corresponding quarters of the 
previous fiscal year. It is estimated that 
the remaining three months of the current 
year will raise this amount to some $37,000, - 
000 or $38,000,000, as the aggregate for 
the whole year. Should this prove to be 
the fact, then the revenues of the Govern- 
ment fdr the current fiscal year will exceed 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


earnest 


[May 5, 1881. 


-~ 











ite disbursements by the huge sum of about 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONs of dollars. 

These figures show very conclusively 
that the Government can, with safety to 
itself and advantage to the people, lighten 
the burden of taxation. There is no neces- 
sity for raising such a large surplus. Our 
tariff system may be modified to advantage, 
and the same is true of the internal excise 
system. A good point to begin at in the 
latter system is the oppressive rate of bank 
taxation. What the Government ought to 
do is at once to repeal all its taxes on banks, 
with the exception of the ten-per-cent. tax 
on the notes of state banks, which is de- 
signed not for revenue, but rather to pre- 
vent the circulation of these notes, The 
present system of bank taxation was intro- 
duced during the war, when the necessities 
of the Government demanded it. These 
necessities do not now exist and have not 
for years. Why, then, should the taxation 
be continued, in face of a surplus of a hun- 
dred millions of dollars? We see no occa- 
sion for it, and especially none for an un 
just and oppressive discrimination against 
the banks. 





MON ETARY ¥ AFFAIRS. 


In financial matiers the events of the 
week are not without interest, having num- 
bered among them continued arrivals of gold 
from Europe, increased ease in money, 
higher rates for foreign exchange, a rapid 
rise in Government bonds, and the frequent 
fluctuation in values on the Stock Exchange. 

The money market worked very easily, 
the supply of capital being sufficient for 
the demands of business and speculative 
purposes, the rates for call loans on stock 
collateral ruling at 8 to 5 per cent. and on 
pledge of Governments at 24 and 8 per cent. 

Prime mercantile paper sold at 44 and 5 
per cent., according to date of maturity. 
There were some transactions reported at 4 
per cent. All indications seem to point 
directly to a long period of ease in this de- 
partment of money matters, and the im- 
pression seems to be justified by the nee 
existing. 

Unrrep States Bonps.—The dealings in 
Governments through the week have been 
on a very heavy scale and were also firm in 
tone. The changing of one class to an- 
other continues to be quite large. It is 
generally anticipated that over 75 per cent. 
of the 6s of 1881 will be presented to the 
Treasury Departmest for continuance as 
84-per-cent. bonds. On May 2d the Treas- 
ury commenced to pay the semi-annual in- 
terest on the 5-per-cent. bonds; and on 
May 21st will pay the principal, amounting 
to $16,000,000, the balance of the call for 
redemption of $25,000,000 of the 5s. The 
Treasury is now paying in advance the 
July interest on such of the 6s of 1881 as 
are presented for continuation at 3} per 
cent. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 
6s, 1881, reg. 109% Anat; 4s, 1907 cou..... hints ‘ie 
6a, 1881, cou..108% = 10376 Currency 6s, 95,131 
5e of Bi, rer.101%4 1019¢:Currency Os, "96.131 
{Currency 6s, 97,181 


434n 1801, reg.11434 114% Currency 6s, 98.182 
4345 3601, cou.31484 | 14'4| Currency 66, 90. 189%4 


ida 


‘Goup AND onan —The receipts of gold 
and silver at this port during the week 
were $647,981, as aguinst a total of $51,047 
for the corresponding week last year. The 
importations since the 1st of January, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
last year are as follows: 


Jan’ 1st— 
1881. R80. 





Foreign ExcHANGE.—The market for 
foreign exchange was strong throughout 
the entire week and the nominal asking 
quotations, which opened on Monday at 
$4.88 for 60 day billsand $4.86 for demand, 
increased to $4.84 and $4.86, and these were 
the posted figures atthe close. The strength 
of the market is attributable to the good in- 
quiry for bills from the regular remitters. 
Bankers’ bills were not offered to any great 
extent during the week against shipments 
of our securities. The prospects arc favor- 
able to a still further advance in the near 
future. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The Clearing-house 
statement on Saturday last was a very fa- 
vorable exhibit, and shows a large gain 
both in specie and legal tenders, a gain in 





surplus reserve of $3,880,875, and -brings 
ad , 


the amount held by the banks in excess of 
legal requirements up to $11,440,025. The 
changes in the averages are an increase of 
$2,485,200, in specie, $1,883,300 in depos- 
its, $1,382,700 in circulation, and $1,366,500 
in legal tenders, and a decrease of $1,282,- 
400 in loans. 
Clearings, week ending Apri Sug. 1881, 6978 208,386 07 
April 30th, 1881, 899,868,835 22 
Balances, week y ending Apel Sted, 168. 87,961,756 96 
April 80th, 1881, 94,383,42v 79 

Stock Market.—Considerable uncer- 
tainty continues to exist asto the future of 
the stock market, and, as a consequence, 
conservative dealers display extreme cau- 
tion inallof their ventures. The influences 
for a rise in prices seem to be countertal- 
anced by an equal influence in the opposite 
direction. That prices are very high it is 
geverally conceded, and, such being the 
case, it is preposterous to expect an active 
purchasing movement by ‘‘outsiders.”” 
Among the features in the week's specula- 
tion which attracted the most attention was 
the continued weakness in the elevated 
railroad stocks. The holders of these 
shares claim that the depression in them is 
chiefly owing to artificial manipulation. 
Such being the case, it seems strange they 
do nt rally more strongly to the support of 
properties they consider so valuable. Busi- 
ness on the change was quite irregular 
and comparatively moderate in volume. 
The general railroad list exhibited a tend- 
ency to steadiness and a firmness in prices 
in the final dealings. 

Frvancrat Items.—The ‘Central and 
South American Telegraph Company ” is a 
new organization, which has secured various 
exclusive and preferential rights for a Jon 
term of years. Many of our leading ca 4 
talists are interested in the success of t 
enterprise, which can hardly be questioned ‘ 
in such hands. See the announcement, in 
another column, in regard to the stock of 
this company, a limited amount ef which 
will soon be offered to investors. 

The Cedar Tree Mining and Milling Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of five cents 
per share. 


FINANCIAL. 


FISK& HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
ble parties in good standing. 

1, Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose charactep and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
abeve on the last day of each month. 

4 For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 

h and give the best information we can obtain 

. respecting investments or other matters of 

© financial interest to them; and in general serve 

A their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
tet are at all times prepared to make advances 

ti and correspondents on J. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All — are subject to check at sighé, without 
notice. 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office,in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense, for commissions. 

We ‘attend to all the détafls of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and“transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Ranks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions In the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 








$< 


tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STO€K DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission businéss in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 

his class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders st our p 
attention. ; 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Ratflroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 


ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 











Central and Couth Ameriean 
TILAGRAPH. COMPAAY, 


Secured by various exclusive and preferential rights, 
for the terms of fifty and twenty-five years, 

THIS COMPANY has been formed for the purpose 
of establishing telegraphic communication, by cable 
and by land lines, between Mexico, Central America, 
and South America, via the Isthmuses of Tehuantepec, 

ag and P: thereby connecting tcle- 
graphically those countries with the United States 
and Europe. 

This telegraph line, when completed, will contro! 
largely the telecraphing of an aggregate population 
of 36,000,000 and an annual commerce of over 
$600,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, 
President Equitable Trust Company, New York 
Hon. WM. R. GRACE, 
Mayor City of New York. o 
Mesers. William R. Grace & Co., Callao (Peru). 
JAMES K. GRACIE, 
Messrs. J. K. Gracie & Westervelt, New York. 
WILLIAM G. HAMILTON, 
Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Pennsylvanta 
Railroad. 
CHARLES LANIER, 
Mesers. Winslow, Lanier & Co., New York. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., New York. 
ALFRED PELL, 
Resident Manager Commercial -Union Ass'ce Co. 
of London. 
JAMES A. SCRYMSER; : 
President Mexican Telegraph Co., New York. 
THEODORE J. DE SABLA, 
Vice-President Mexican Telegraph Co., New York. 
Hon. RICHARD W. THOMPSON, 
Ex-Secretary United States Navy, Chairman 
American Committee Panama Canal Co. 














Notice will be given, through the public press, when 
a limited amount of shares will be offered for public 
subscription by the company’s bankers, 

Messrs. DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
Corner Wall and Broad Streets, New Yorx. 


Messrs. WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Corner Nassau and Cedar Streets, New York. 


Messrs. DREXEL & CO., 
84 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 


JAMES A. SCRYMSER, President. 


(OLLins, Bouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine or. — | Rew YORK 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bends and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full infermation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will de well to write > eae the old Banking 


HOWES & “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Ope Mipwel on. at4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 
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THE OLD DOMINION |: 
Copper Mining Company. 


In response to the numerous inquiries which are 
daily made from all parts of the country concerning 
the properties of this Company, the officers take this 
method of laying before the public a full statement 
in regard to the Company, its mines, and proposed 
plans: 

The Old Dominion Copper Minthg Company was in- 
corporated 1880, under laws of State of New York. 

Capital, $2,000,000 ; 200,000 shares, $10 each. 

The stock is full paid and unassessable. 

The Company own the Old Dominion, New York, 
and Chicago Copper Mines, situated in Globe District, 
Gila Co., Arizona. 

Each mine, 1,590 by 600 feet. 

Titles perfect. 

There are two veins running entire length of the 
Old Dominion Mine, making in the three properties 
over a mile of ore-vein, yielding an average of over 35 
per cent. copper. Certificates of assays show that in 
total of 50 assays made in Arizona, San Francisco, 
and New York the ore yields an average of over 95 
per cent. copper, with in some cases as high as $16 
silver and £36 gold to the ton. 

The three claims cover an area of over 60 acres. 

The climate is such that the mines and furnaces 
ean be worked day and night the year round. 

The following extracts from official reports of 
Superintendent Samuel L. Barbridge will give an idea 
of what the Company are doing and will help our read- 
ers to form an opinion on the value of these mines: 

GLose, Arizona, April 4th, 1881. 

The Old Dominion ore will average 40 per cent. cop- 
per. Will not be policy or economy to work ore alone 
higher than 30 percent. We have a red oxide of iron 
that carries 5 to 14 per cent. copper. When mixed 
with Old Dominion ore will work much better ard 
leave very little in the slag. In this vast ledge there 
is no ore but what carries an amount of copper suffi- 
cient to pay for working. For years there is all the 
high-grade ore we can handle. 


(Signed) 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


Gong, Arrzona, April 7th. 
Mines looking splendid and improving daily. Av- 
erage assays to-day yield 37 per cent. copper. These 
samplesare not picked, but are honest average sam- 
ples from all classes of ore fora distance of 1,000 feet 
along the ledge, showing that the ledge and character 
of the ore are uniform. 


(Signed) S. L. BURBRIDGE. 


GLoseg, ARrIzona, April 7th. 

Mines are looking splendid. Wish I had smelters 
on ground now. Have engaged 300 cords wood, now 
cut and corded up. Will be dry when wanted and 
worth twice as much as green wood, Am going to 
run an open cut on New York and Chicago, to see how 
wide ledge is. It is 20 feet wide flow. The good ore 
seems to be inexhaustible. 


(Signed) 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


GLosE, Arizona, April 8th. 
Enclose certificate 12 assays from Old Dominion, 
6from New York. These assays were from average 
ore as itruns in the ledges. The high grade is more 
extensive than the low. The mines are looking splen 
=. We ought to have smelters running day and 


(Signed) 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


GLosE, Arizona, April 8th. 

Mines are looking splendid. Am not afraid to show 
them to any honest man of experience. Hecannot fall 
tosee the valve of them. Not one share more of work- 
ing capital ought to be sold for less than $10. It will 
be worth $59 in thirty day&# after smelters are run- 
ning. Old Dominion is looking well. 

New York and Chicago are simply immense. Vein 
from side to side appears to be from 75 to 100 feet. 
Have stripped on surface at several points, where we 
have 20 feet in width of solid high-grade ore, that 
will average over 35 per cent. copper. Must have 
smelters soon as possible. Am starting tunnel on 
New York; will in a week be into ledge. Once on 
ledge, will show immense quantity ore in sight. Can 
run half a dozen 30-ton smelters here in less than six 
months. Enclose certificate assays for silver. This 
ore went about 30 per cent. copper. Send Jay Cooke 
and Takoma Co.'s sup’t soon as you please. Know 
they cannot fail to make first class report. 

(Signed) _ 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


GLoBE, ARIZONA, April 10th. 

Am opening Old Dominion at three points. Am 20 
feet from starting-point. Have struck ‘he solid ledge of 
splendid ore. Shall run tunnels ahead. Will give bet- 
ter chance to stop when ready. Now gotOld Domin- 
fon so started that Ican take out daily 30 tons ore 
that will average 35 to 40 percent. copper. In fact, 
mine looks splendid and fs improving daily in all the 


openings. At New York and Chicago am running” 


tunnel to strike ledge, which is immense. Tunnel will 
enable us to run ore out on level direct to ore break- 
ers and furnaces. Am stripping ledge from next 
ravine, where ledge is 25 feet wide. Have stripped off 
all surface dirt, showing whole width for distance of 
500 feet of ore that will average 30 per cent. without 
sorting. Besides doing dead work, am taking out 10 
tons per day high grade ore. Have men on Chicago 
gtarting an opening there. Looks fine. Can now take 
out ore enough on New York to runtwo 80-ton smelt- 
ers on ore that will average 40 per cent. copper. Could 
easily run four 30-ton smelters from this one mine. 
[Signed] 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 
GLose, ARIZONA, April 11th. 

You must send smelters at once. Might just as well 
be making 40 tons copper per day. Wherever I have 
made an opening or cleared away the dirt from ledge 
for whole distance of both these claims (8,000 feet) we 
find the same character and gr:.de of ore. 

Every day increases amount of ore in sight and adds 
tothe immense value of the property. 

Wish you could see the vast amount of rich ore we 
are daily uncovering. You might form some faint idea 
of the great value of these properties—a value which 
I believe none of the parties interested have the 
slightest appreciation of. 

Have secured what I think ts the best furnace site in 
Arizona, The water is abundant and everlasting. 
Lies just below and but few hundred feet from mouth 
of tunnel om New York. So situated that car from 
tunnel can be run and ore dumped into furnaces. 

(Signed) 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 

Enclose certificate pm TY roa hy ' 
Feeyorerhand, s'oppiag on trimense body af re 
a nce be loaded on cars and run 


ers, which will ve wens mouth of tameel 1 At Cut N 
have e struck ledge 12 feet wide, same as at Cut No. 2. 


in, will have face on now twenty feet wide ; will 
S es Ean OP SO oaes Am out 10 tons 
ore y. 

Rie an apen out 80 on extreme end of 
Struck same ~ <2 of oreas we have in New re 

that we have a continuous 

for distance of 3,000 feet on thons tno seinen an 
sucha A that it can be 

From openings now have got can take out 100 tons 
ore per day, 


(Signed) 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


a. ARIZONA, a, Apefi 100m - 4 
= =i a 8 sig shard. Mak ait alow 
nnels 2 and 8 s' very 1 mv getting 
ahead. The o Te did grade i y ttine take 


of ore we are taking out of New York 
m are you going tosend 


8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


GLopE, Aninema, April 15th. 
On Old Dominion am sinking o =ae uge m softer 
than the ore, leaving the ore standing. By c— 

will not have to timber. After ctaktng some distan: 
will cross-cut, to determine width of ore. The ore 
from all Spine 8 to on this mine is very uniform in 
40 per cent.copper; am making 


(Signed) 


we have a bona 


to hill, can double that 
amount with same force 


as Tunnel No. 1 on New York am making 3 feet per 
Parallel to this =e of ore, about 30 


— high grade, running 20 to 


pai“ n 
° rich ore, 4 feet wide, making 4 


spree ado cobnante to 
ew a 
Cateagerste hea a 
teigned} 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


[By Telegraph.) 
GLOBE, ARIZONA, A’ 19th, 
way: struck glance ore assaying 60 to per cent, 
[Signed] 8. L. BURBRIDGE. 


$150,000 in stock was placed in treasury of Compa- 
ny as working capital. 





as no ‘of any kind. 
Arrangernente are i — to erect four 30-ton 
copper water jacket smelting fu aces. 
su sintem ent Burbridge tes these It 





pe’ 
will turn out $11,000 worth of Soenen r day (rating 
copper at 15c. pound), at an expense of $1,000 per day. 
ith this product the Company can pay dividends 
of 300 per cent. per annum on stock costing $5 per 
are and accumulate a la surplus. 
Among the large stockholders are Mr. George W. 
Dunn, president of the Com y ; Mr. Jesse R. Grant, 
son of ex-President U. 8. rant; Mr. James Bz 


nile’ 

Rail- 
ooke & Co., Bankers, 

Yo 





K. Flint ic Flint, Peabod 
Oo., San Francisco ; and several pro rom minent New York 
gentler lemen, who will have seats in the Board of Trust- 
ees later on. 

The Lake Supertfor copper stocks have been favor- 
ite investments for years. e Calumet and Hecla 
Company have paid over $19, 000, 000 in dividends to 
oe shareholders, besides eccemenntng 8 large sur- 

s. The stock Fells on Boston Stock yy for 
Bio per —_ 5 Their ore yields an average of about 
rT cen 
e future varus of the Old Ly -— yl Com aw ge A 
stock can he estimated when w 
ore yields over 35 per cent. capper a ‘that they have 
an inexhaustable supply. 


New York, 72 Broapwary, April 28th, 1881. 


Copper Queen Mining Go,, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of New York, April 2d, 1881. 


BISBEE, CACHISE COUNTY, ARIZONA, 


Office of the Company, 
34 and 36 THOMAS STREET, 
New York. 


, or any timformation cheerfully fur- 
nished upon application. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the concern — WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 











and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
of the concern. Send for forms and full 
information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 82-page pamphlet, free. a 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 248 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway Equitable Building), N. ¥. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 


TEN PER CENT. 


Annual Interest. 


quarterly. dividend May ist. For 
full particulars send for 30 page Pilfasteaied pamphlet 











THE CLOBE COMPANY 
131 Devenshire Street, Besten, Mase. 









PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY. 


Issue of $10,000,000 


in 4$-per-Cent. Forty-Year 
FIRST MORTCACE COLD BONDS, 
Under the Absolute Guaranty of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


COMPANY. 


Coupon or Registered, free from National 
and State Taxes. 


The Pennsylvania Company is a corporation char- 
tered in 1870 for the purpose of operating, managing, 
and developing the railways west of Pittsburgh con- 
trolled by the Pennsylvania Railroad Compary. 

To provide means for the acquirement of additional 
property and the further development of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company's system, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company has decided to create a First Mortgage 
to secure bonds to the amount of §20,000,000, of 
which the present issue forms part, bearing interest 
atthe rate of 44% per cent. per annum, payable Jan- 
uary ist and July ist, the principal maturing in 1921 
and both principal and interest payable in Gold, in 
the City of New York, free from National and State 
Taxes. 

The bonds are issued in denominations of $1,000 
each, and EVERY BOND HAS INDORSED THEREON 
THE ABSOLUTE GUARANTY OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD COMPANY FOR PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST. 4 

The total authorized issue is further secured by 
mortgage as a first charge upon: 

Ist. The leases for 990 years, held by the Pennsy!. 
vania Company, of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago, the Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and the Erie 
and the Pittsburgh Rallways. THESE LEASES ALONE 
have for the twelve years from their date to Dec. 31st» 
18£0, yielded an average yearly net profit to the 
Pennsylvania Company exceeding one million dol 
lars, which sum is more than double the entire annual 
interest on the $10,000,000 bonds at present to be 
issued. 

24. The Company's valuable real estate in the cities 
of Pittsburgh, Alleghany, and Chicago, and stocks and 
bonds in ite treasury, to the par value of about $24,- 
000,000, being mainly securities of lines forming part 
of the Pennsylvania system. 

The Company further agrees (the performance of 
which agreement is likewise guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company) to purchase in 
every year in which bonds of this issue are offered, at 
aprice not above par. bonds equal to 1 per cent. on 
the then outstanding issue of said bonds, and the an" 
nual interest upon such bonds as shall have been be- 
fore that time purchased, with said fand—a provision 
which should at all times protect the price of the 
bonds against any material decline below the issue 
Drice. 

The Pennsylvania Company has no other debts ex- 
cept $2,001,000 in debentures, secured by a deposit of 
$4,000,000 of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
Rallway stock (part of the securities enumerated 
above), and ite bonded debt cannot under the law be 
increased beyond the amount of ite full-paid capital 
stock, which at present is $20,000,000, exclusively 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


tg rated directly or indt- 
bt by Tine Fonsylvania Com 


all fix rges,. amounted to.......... 85 
Th f the Pennsylvania Ratlroad Com. 

pany on ite lines east of Pittsburgh, 

after payment to.. 7,688,569 01 


TOTAL NET REVENUE FOR 1880, $10,709,965 86 86 


WHILE ONLY $1,100,000 will be required to 
meet the interest and sinking fund WHEN THE 
WHOLE OF THE $20,000,000 BONDS ARE IS 
SUED. 

Provision has been made to have Coupon Bonds 
registered in the owner's name when desired, and 
also for their conversion into absolute Registered 
Bonds, interest payable to the registered owner only. 

WILLIAM THAW, 
Vice-President Pennsylvania Company. 

Approved : G. B. ROBERTS, 
President Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


The undersigned, having secured con=- 
trol of the hereinbefore described 


Ten Million Dollars 
4% Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


offer the same for public subscription at 
the price of 100) Per Cent. and Accrued 
Interest to date of delivery. 
Subscriptions will be received until 
Friday, May 6th; but the right is re- 
served to close the subscriptions at an 
early date without notice. 
Subscriptions will also be received 
IN ENGLAND, by Messrs. LOUIS 
COHEN & SONS, of London; 
IN PHILADELPHIA, by Messrs. 
DREXEL & CO.3 
thus securing for the bonds an Inter- 
national Market. 


KUHN, LOEB& CO. 
FRANCIS B.O’"CONNOR, 
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e BANKERS, § 
25 Pine Street, New York, 


hey ond sell Goverumens a eS & rities 
dealt in at the New York = 


allow interest on oposite 
transact a gen BANKING and RERAGE GE 
Special a 


ttention given to one of 
the se veral classes of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO i rand, Bo COMPANY, 
and Bone scar of tha" Caynpany oun St Stat 
m 
cemenets, with full \partioniars furnished 
upon on application. M B. HATCH, 


AWember New York Stock Exchange. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR - 


SINKING FUND 
' 4 1-2 per cent. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.}3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INVESTMENT, 
Bonds of the Mastaskel, Compaay, 


R. M. PULSIVER, Pres't. ALFRED SCHOFF, Treas. 
Beston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
Trustees for Bondholders. 
BEARING 6 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
20 YEARS TO RUN. 

Sinking Fund for Redemption of Bonds, 

4 le invest: ¢. Parties 
wit aay 4 safe a Bonde le inv yy et 
make an exchange for 
One-half of the issue 7a sold. 
PRICE—Par and Accrued Interest. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


103 Devonshire St., Boston, 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine &t., New York; 19 Congress 
&t., Besten; Union Building. Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 














RT, President 
RGE W LDEMEVOLSE, Vice Pres, | New York. 
fucios Li HUB ‘Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. ISON, Sec. and Treas., ‘Chicago. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


SSUE LETTE OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY rane OF EUROPE, ASIA, 


AMER 
DRAW BILLS OF £XCB ANGE AND MAKE TEL- 


EGRAPHIC TRANS: OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


CITY OF ST. JOSEPH 


(MISsOURD 
7 AND 10 PER CENT. BONDS 
BOUGHT BY : 


wm. R. UTLEY, 
31 Pine St., New York. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


T A MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS 
A of the CEDAR 1H MINING AND MILUING co., 
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THE FIGURES FOR FOUR YEARS. 


A STATEMENT has been prepared by the 
Treasury Department which gives some 
interesting figures .as to financial and 
economic matters during the administra- 
tion of President Hayes. From this state- 
ment we sélect some of the leading items. 

The total receipts of the Government 
from March 1st, 1877, to March 1st, 1881, 
were $1,192,551,107.24, and the total ex- 
penditures were $990,755,706.93, showing a 
surplus of receipts over expenditures 
amounting to $201,795,400.81, or at the 
rate of more than %50,000,000 per year, or 
nearly $1,000,000 per week. 

The reduction of the pablic debt diring 
the last four years amounts to $208,824,- 
730.27, which is at the rate of a little more 
than $1,000,000 per week for the whole 
period. The annualinterest charge, which 
for the year ending March Ist, 1878, was 
$92 ,537,283.50, and which for the year end- 
ing March 1st, 1879, had risen to $101, 515, - 
647.50, in consequence-of the issue of bonds 
in the purchase of gold for the purpose of 
specie payment, amounted for the year end- 
ing March Ist, 1881, to $76,845,937.50, 

The gold coin and bullion inthe Treas- 
ury on the ist of March, 1878, amounted 
1o $121,738,854, against $178,038,253 on the 
Ist of March, 1881. Silver coin and silver 
bullion in the Treasury at the former date 
amounted to $8,453,909.29, against $84,- 
108,826.08 at the latter date. 

The total exports of merchandise for the 
four years were $8,048,488,808, against 
$2.166,642,032 of imports. The total ex- 
ports of specie were $118,446,283, against 
$248, 492,765 of imporis. 

The production of certain articles during 
this period was as follows: 







Cotton, bales. «+ 20,131,471 
Wool, pounds... +.» 014,500,000 
Wheat, bushels. +++], 713,922,808 
Corn, bushels.........cssecee-es 5,816,214,740 


These figures show that during the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes, especial- 
ly since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the country has been in an_ exceed- 
ingly prosperous condition. The finances 
of the Government have been most care- 
fully and judiciously managed, while rich 
and ample harvests have given a large bal- 
ance of trade in our favor. We have had 
an exceptionally good opportunity for pay- 
ing a portion of our legal-tender debt, 
without the slightest embarrassment to 
trade, which, unfortunately, has vot been 
improved. Congress in 1878 placed its veto 
upon any further retirement of legal-ten- 
der notes and complicated the financial 
situation by the enactment of the Silver 
Law. The elements of financial danger in 
the future He in the existence of tlese 
notes and in the continuous accumulation 
of depreciated silver dollars. Both create 
avery grave problem, which will demand 
some form of solution before the close of 
President Garfield’s term. 





TAXING BANE STOCKS. 


Tue Central National Bank, of this city, 
has issued the following important circular, 
which is of general interest to all stock- 
holders in our national banks: 


“The present law in relation to taxation 
of national banks, instead of being disad- 
vantageous to owners of shares, is decidedly 

Heretofore such stocks were 
assessed at their par value, and no offsets on 
account of indebtedness were allowed; but 
the banks themselves paid the full tax for 
every stockholder. 

‘Now, no national bank stocks can be 
assessed at.a higher rate than other person- 
al property is, and any indebtedness of a 
stockbolder on the 10th of January last 
can, by personal application, be allowed as 
an offset to the tax, in whole or in part. 
For non-resident stockholders this bank 
will, if requested by them, pay the tax.and 
deduct the amount paid from the next sub- 
sequent dividehd. By the laws of a 
United States of 1866, 2d edition, 

1009, section 5219, ‘ national bank Bim 

are taxable in the city or town where the 
bank is located and not elsewhere; so that 
bank shares owned by von-residents should 
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not be included in their propert: 
assessed F id ida in the. Mined where 
they rest ne tax is payable in‘ Novem- 


ber thera r,cent. will not be de- 
poe Be hati hang “Apriteations for off. 
sets must be made before the 30th of April, 
in person.” 

To make the matter perfectly plain, we will 
say: Sdppose's stockholder—either resident 
or non-resident—owns one hundred shares 
of the capita] stock of the Central National | 
Bank, which the assessérs yalue—after 
making proper allowance for investments 
of the bank in real estate, Governments. 
etc.—at $85 per share. Then suppose the 
tax is exactly two per cent. The stock- 
holder in this case would be required to pay 
a tax of $170 on the whole one hundred 
shares named. It is understood that either 
the bank or the stockholder may pay the tax. 
Let it be understood, further, as stated in the 
circular above, that non-residents have only 
to pay one faz on thelr bank stocks. They 
cannot be taxed here and at home also. 


I 


DRY GOODS. 


Tre influences of the springlike weather 
of the past. week have had their effect upon 
the dry goods market, in crenting a lively 
degree of activity in business among the 
jobbers, which, with the personal selec. 
tions, coupled ‘with orders from interior re- 
tailers, footed up a: very satisfactory figure 
for the week. Aceounts received from 
most parts of the country indicate a healthy 
and prosperous condition of affairs, there 
being an increased demand for reassort- 
ments of seasonable goods, through the 
medium of orders; and buyers for some 
of the larger cities are again appearing 
in the market for fresh supplies— 
the best possible proof that important 
quantities of merchandise have already 
changed hands in the interior. Package 
buyers continue to operate fairly in most 
descriptions of cotton goods, prints, lawns, 
dress goods, etc. Hosiery and knit under- 
wear were quiet; but clothiers have taken 
hold a little more freely and quite a num- 
ber of orders for heavy fancy cassimeres, 
etc. were taken by manufacturers’ agents, 

Cotton Goops.—There was a steady 
movement in some of the best makes of 
plain and colored cottons, in, execution of 
back orders, and agents have experienced a 
good demand for such fabrics, most of 
which are steadily held, owing to the lim- 
ited supply on hand. Low-grade bleached 
goods have been a trifle more active, some 
well known makes having been reduced to 
prices which cannot fail to be satisfactory 
to the trade. Agents have made the follow- 
ing price revisions: 

Bleached Cottons. — Green G., 4-4, 6c.; 
Rockland, 4-4, 5§c.; Farmers’ Choice, 4-4, 
Tic.; White Horse, 4-4, 6c.; Triumph, 44, 
6c.; Fairmount, Q. 4-4, 6c.; Reliance, 4-4 





Print-cloths.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for printing cloths, in which both 
grades participated, and prices remain 
steady at 8c. for 64x64s and 3}@3 5 16c. 
for 56x60s; but manufacturers are reluctant 
sellers at these figures. Contracts for 64x64s 
for May to October delivery (22 weeks) have 
been made at Fall River at 3ic. 

Prints.—There has been a continued 
irregular demand for fancy, prints at first 
hands; and, while a fair business was re- 
ported in some of the best makes, the gen- 
eral movement was by no means as brisk as 
could be desired. For shirtings, staples, 
and other descriptions of calicoes there was 
asteady but moderate inquiry by package 
buyers. The jobbing trade was of fair 
proportions and a considerable package 
business in ‘off styles,” ‘‘ seconds,” etc. 
was done by leading jobbers, by means of 
relatively low prices. . 

There are some. novelties in Turkey-red 
prints now being shown on the market by 
some of the’ leading‘ Houses. These cali- 
coes are printed on Turkey-red grounds, on 
which appear such colorings as blue, green, 
bronze, ete., and their general effect is very 
pleasing. ‘They are shown both in dress 
styles and. robes, and the price quoted is 
9c. per yard. 

Ginghams.—The best.-dresa styles are 
closely sold up, and some kinds of staple 
checks (especially blues) are very scarce. 
The jobbing trade in giaghams is still 
active and leading makes are. firmly held. 
Mourning ginghams are in brisk request, 





and “the supply fs exceedingly light in | 


both first and second hands, 

Dress Goops.—Worsted dress goods 
were in moderate demand at agents’ hands, 
both by personal selection and through the 
medium of orders, and there was a steady 
inquiry for seersuckers and other cotton 
“wash fabrics”; but fancy cotton dress- 
goods are dull and depressed. 

Wooten Goops.—The prospects for an 
increased business in woolen goods are 
brightening, and values exhibit more steadi- 
ness and but very few revisions of prices 
are now occurring. A fair numberof.cloth- 
iers are upon the market, and they show less 
reluctance in placing orders for Fall wootens 
than has characterized them this season, 
The aggregate business was reasonably fair 
an several of the leading makes are largely 
sold ahead. Spring cassimeres are quieter, 
but occasional closing-out sales are still re-, 
ported, and some considerable lots have 
been distributed in broken parcels. Worst- 
ed coatings Kave shared in the increased at- 
tention. Spring worsteds move irregularly. 
For overcoatings there was a fair de- 
mand for fancy-backed effects, to which, 
however, the movement was principally 
confined, rough-faced goods and beavers 
ruling inactive. Satinets remain quiet, 
though there was a slightly better request 
reported for a few makes of fine plain and 
printed effects at steadier prices. Ken- 
tucy jeans were also inactive, takings on the 
part of buyers being closely limited to small 
lots; but values showed less weakness, 
though still largely nominal. The demand 
for flannels was very light. 





FOREIGN GOODs. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st compare 
as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


For the week : 1881. 1680. 
Entered at the port............ $1,055,500 $2,471 517 
Thrown on market 2,045,983 

Since Jan. lst: 

Entered at port.. 49,540,962 
py sens on market... 47,620,904 











JOHNSON’S. 


JAMES 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE JOHNSON, BROTHERS & COM- 
PANY, 
No. 8 East 14th St., near Fifth Avenue, 


HAVE NOW ON HAND THE LARGEST AND 
BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 


. . 

English and American Straw Goods 
TO BE FOUND IN TIS CITY. 

, ROUGH AND READY, PORCUPINE, CHIP, SATIN 
MILAN, TUSCAN, AND LEGHORN BRAIDS, IN ALL 
THE LATEST AND MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, aT 
POPULAR PRICES. 

OHOICE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


French Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats. 


OMBREE SATINS AND TISSUES. 

OMBREE AND OTHER FANCY RIBBONS. 

JET ANDSTEEL LACES, CROWNS, AND CORONETS. 
JET AND STEEL BRAIDS, GIMPS, AND FRINGES. 
LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT POPULAR PRICES. 
KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Etc., Ete. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 
No. 8 East 14th St., near Fifth Avenue, 


pARISIAN 
| FLOWER CO., 


No. eh bes tony ~~ 








ay 9 Rae de Clery, 
PARIS, 


“HAVE REMOVED 


to NO. 8 WEST 147s STREET, where we shall exhibit 
the latest novelties in 


PARIS SONBETS AND. ROUND HATS, 


together with all the new Trimming Materials, Orna- 
ments, Laces, and Cloths, French Flowers and Feath- 
ers. Bridal Wreaths and Veils. Tropical Leaf Plants 
and Flowers for House Decorations. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Preprictor. 

N. B.+The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beauti- 
fully lliustrated Catalogue, mailed Tree of applica: 
tion. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 














Just received a superb collection of 


Black and White Spanish Lace 


Fichus and Scarfs, 


with other 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


now appearing in Paris in conn-ction 
with the great resumption of these 
articles for Ladies’ Fashionable Cos 
tumes. 


AT Stewart 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
have the largest and most 
elegant stock of SILKS, 
SATINS, and VELVETS they 
have ever shown, including 
many new and beautiful 
fabrics for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St., 

NEW YORK. 





SIMPSON, CRAWPORD & SIMPSON, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 


representing the following different departments : 


Silks. Dress Goods, Hosiery, and Gloves, 
Gents’ Farnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods. Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Netions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
lHinery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., etc. 


ff the above will be sent to an png pare ot the 
waited: to , © any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 
35 Dietinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anv SATINS. A ever? ann CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS. o °v “5 BOYS’ SUITS. 

o 

MILLINERY. o 
° 


Domsstics. o 
o 





o 
o Fancr Goons. 


o _ 
o UNDERWEAR 


LINENS. o a LACES. 
= o— 
.° JONES *-. 

+ x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 








°° JONES - 


o o 
Guons. o. c Cutlery. 
Upholstery ° a Cnccusat. 
FURNITURE. r) x GLASSWARE. 
Lace 2 CURTAINS. "s oe o ° RuretoxnaTons. 


Eves, sro. Vv Weteeuss Goons. 


Paciusied inducementa o xt to out- 


AVENUE, COR. 10ru 8T., 
New Yerk. JONES. 











May 5,.1881.}... 





MUNICIPAL DEBTS. 


Tre recent census shows that there are 
three hundred cities and towns in the 
United States, containing each seven thou- 
sand and five hundred inhabitants or up- 
ward, and making an aggregate of 11,850,- 
772. souls, whose agsregate indebtedness 
amounts to $664,346,913, which is at the 
rate of $58.53 per capita. Tiic rate of in- 
terest to be paid on this indebtedness ranges 
from three to twelve per cent. per unnum. 


The figures for the Eastern States are as 
‘olle ws: number of cities, 75; population, 
1 819.791; total bonded indebtedness, $113,- 
163.183; deb per capita. $62.18. 

The figures for the Middle States: are as 
follows: number of cit'es, 72; population, 
4,933,622; to.al bonded debt, $877,468,232; 
deht per capita, $76.51. 

The figures for the Southern States are as 
follows: number of cities, 88; population, 
1,073,468; total bonded debt, $59,964,171; 
debt per capita, $55.86. 

The figures for the Western States are as 
follows: number of cities, 115; population, 
8,528,891; total bonded debt, $118,751,827; 
debt per capita, $32.28. 

The debt of the cities and towns in Mary- 
land is $103.91 per capiia; that'of the cities 
and townsin Maine is $100.22 per capita; 
and that of the cities and towns in New 
York State is $81.46 per capita, and the 
total amount fa this state is $207,742,881, 
more than one-half of which is set down to 
New York City. The cities of Florida and 
Colorado have no bonded debt. 

The larger part of this indebtedness bears 
interest at the rate of six or seven per cent. 
Of the total amount $304,000,000 bears in- 
terest nt the rate of six per cent., $188,- 
000,000 at the rate of seven per cent., and 
abcut $18,000,000 atthe rate of eight per 
cent. Less than $1,000,000 is funded at 
three per cent. 

This huge indebtedness—no small part of 
whith is due to municipal extravagance 
and reckless mismanagement, and some of 
it to downright plundcring—imposes a 
heavy burden upon taxpayers, and_ will 
continue to do so for Years to come. ‘Tt is 
the fruit of the “fast system” of things 
that followed after the war, in connection 
with an inflated currency of irredeemable 
paper money. It is true of cities, as it is 
of individuals, that ‘those who dance 
must pay the piper.” Payment, and tax- 
ation as the means of payment, furnish the 
only road out of these municipal liabilities. 
fiepudiation is simply dishonesty and ras- 
ality, and in the long run far the dearest 
wmode of obtaining relief. Repudiators 

have no character, and deserve none, other 
\than that of universal infamy. 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


{MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVE 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES ona 


Mowvay Evento, May 2d, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHEEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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HILL, MOYNAN'& GO, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN ee SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, sree DELYON, SATIN MAR- 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER SILAS 


45, 06,9 Lae. per yard. 
DRESS TRI NGS, FRING LA 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS AND WRAPS. 
ERY, GLOVES, Etc. 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our Illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


« WARNER'S, 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, witich is 
vastiy superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A Reward of 810 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 

ot affected by cold, 




















R. H. MACY & 60., 
14h Soet, Sith Avene, and {3K Stet 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
The unprecedented ole of our solid-color 


$16.84 


is a guaranty of their popularity. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


made to Order, at , $1.49, $1.99. Our Un- 
rted 
Iaand a Suir at 88 Sal 4S Sats 


LAWN-TENNIS. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
BALE LOW .PRICES. WE STEN 
RECOMMEND OUR No. 4 SET. FULL ASSORT- 
MENT OF BATS, BALLS, SHOES, ° 


ARCHERY. 
A MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF BOWS FROM 
¥ tae a AMERICAN WMA E WOOD AND. MADE 
AM, SPANI E 
INEST AMERI 
ERYTHING PERTAININ 
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THE 
NGLISH ARROWS, AN. 
@ TO ARCHERY. - 














CROQUET 
AT OUR USUAL LOW PRICES. 
Special care given to orders by mail. 


Spring Catalogue now ready and forwarded Free 
upon application. 


R. A. MACY &-00. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 
has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware- 
rooms, Nos. 189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 
is. the most varied and extensive to be 








found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 
of fully 25 per cent. from former 
prices. 


Mepnartl Ka, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & CO... 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
1M alton and $9, 85, and 87 Ben Si, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 











‘For New Terms for 















1881 see page 26. 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 





Af DOONST ABLE & CO. 62 inches wide; 
side 











Price 90 cts. a Yard. jana by ali First- 


Satin finish both |c’ass Dealers 





. 8; very heavy ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
KE Scav on, “all mode shades 


table or plane tovers.™ae™™ 








_A TRUTHFUL REPORT. 


We are glad to know. that there were 
those in the Connecticut Legislature who 
know the difference between oleomurgarine 
insurance and real insurance. They have 
expressed their views in a special report, 
as follows: 


‘* Firat. We find that the Hartford Life 
and Annuity Insurance‘ Company is doing 
business under a department cailed ‘The 
Safety Fund Department,’ in which so- 
called certificates of membership are issued, 
purporting to be contracts of life insurance, 
for which the capital and assets cf the Com- 
pany are claimed by its own officers and 
counsel not to be liable and for'which no 
reserve is maintained, as required by law 
and by the charter of said Company. 

“« Second. We find that the said Comnany 

is doing business in the State of New York, 
without license and fn opposition to the 
express prohibition of the insurance com- 
missioner of that state, the Company ciaim- 
ing, in justification, that the business is not 
insurance, and, therefore, not eubject to 
the supervision of the insarance depart- 
ment. 
‘* Third. We find. that the attorney-zen- 
eral of the State of Massachusetts has 
formally prohibited the transaction of busi- 
ness by said Company in that state, and 
that, for the purpose of evading the laws of 
said state, the agents of the Company, 
with knowledge. of its officers, organized a 
company called the ‘ Massachusetis Safety 
Fund Association,’ ostensibly ‘for the pro- 
motion of temperance and temperate liv- 
ing,’ but actually to issue like certificates 
of membership, which were intended to be 
immediately reindemnified or reinsured in 
the Safety Fund Department aforesaid, and 
that said Massachusetts Safety Fund Asso- 
ciation, in pursuance of such purpose. has 
issned such certificates, and said Hartford 
Life and Annuity Insurance Company has 
issued such certificates of reindemnity, or 
reinsurance, in violation, as we believe. of 
the Inws both of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 

‘Fourth, We find that the Mutual 
Benefit Company of Hartford issued a large 
pumber of like certificates of membership, 
under a similer contract, and by an arrange- 
ment with the Hartford Life and Annuity 
Insurance Company the holders of these 
certificates were induced to surrender them, 
and accept similar certificates in the Bafety 
Fund Department of Hartford Life and 
Anninitv Insurance Company, and that the 
so-called Safety Fund. which had accumu- 
lated for the alleced protection of such cer- 
tificates in the Mutual Benefit Company, 
was transferred and paid over to 9 trustee 
acting for the Hartford Life and Annuity 
Insurance Comnany, which, in our opinion, 
is in violation of the laws of this state. 

* Fifth. We find that said Company, bva 
contract of trusteeship with the Security 
Company of Hartford, has attempted to 
create a denartment exempt from the 
general liabilities of the Company, and in 
which funds of the Company have been in- 
vested, in violation of the laws of the state. 

** Sirth. We find that all the business in 
said Safety Fund Department has heen 
transactcd under a contract with one Henry 
P. Duclos, by which contract the Company 
has practically leased its charter to said 
Duclos for the transaction of such business 
until the vear 1894, in cons‘deration of a 
guaranty from said Duclos that one-third 
nart of the annual dues paid by members 
in said Safety Fund Department shall be 
paid to said Company, and shall amount to 
the sum of six thousand dollars per year, 
which we believe to be contrary to public 
policy and the safe manarement of the 
business of life insurance, We furthér find 
that the advertisements, cirenlars, and nros- 
pectuses published by said Duclos. and by 
agents under him. set forth the entire capi- 
tal and assets of the Company as an induce- 
ment to the taking of certificates.of mem- 
ship in said Safety, Fund Department, and 
that such advertisements have not been nub- 
licly repudiated by said Company, and that 
such general advertisements and the form 
of the certificate itself are snch as tend to 
deceive and mislead the public.” 


The officers and managers of this “‘ insur 
ance company” now claim, at last, that 
their institution is not an ‘‘ insurance com- 
pany.” Why, then, do they call it so? 
Have they any richt thus to do, sailing 
under false colors? Suppose a poor man 
should offer to pay that ‘insurance com- 
pany” a counterfeit piece of paper, calling it 
a ‘‘greenback.” What would be done? 
He would be promptly arrested as a 
swindler and put into prison, where he 
belonged. Suppose another man should 
offer ‘‘thirty pieces” of) coin to the 
Hartford Life and Annuity “Insurance 
Company,” calling balf of it silver and the 
other half gold, when the whole lot wasa 
base counterfeit: ,.What would be done with 
such aman? We answer: He would go to 
prison and be placed in a cell. alongside of 
the rag-money swindler. These twoswind- 








eked 
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lers lied when they called their rags and coin 
money. Suppose both of these ingenious ras- 
cals should sey in court, $n trial: “ It is true 
we caNed this money when we offered it to 
you; but now we call one sort ‘engrav- 
ings’ and the other‘ pocket-pieces.’” Would 
the court, on such a statement, set these 
men free, and tell them to * go about their 
business”? No! Never! 

Now, the officers and managers of this 
“Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance 
Company,” when they want patronage or 
when they print dociments for the pub- 
lic to read, call their concern a ‘life in- 
surance company.” They steal the liv- 
ery of an honest title, composed in part 
of three well-known plain English words 
—viz., “‘life insurance company”—to get 
business, and then, when summoned into 
court, say: ‘‘ We now don’t call this an ‘in- 
surance company,’ nor do we call our con- 
tracts ‘life insurance contracts.’” Did a 
man ever hear such talk before outside of 
prison or an insane asylum? If what these 
officers, managers, and agents call ‘* insur- 
ance,” and what they offer to the public as 
insurance,” and what they advertise and 
sell as “‘insurance” is not ‘‘ insurance,” 
then they are practicing the same game 
as the bogus butter-makers do who 
sell oleomargarine to the public as real 
butter, If the Hartford Life and Annuity 
‘Insurance Company” is not an “‘ insurance 
company,” why in the name of honesty 
call itso? Why not call it an oleomarga- 
rine insurance company? We insist that it 
shall have a proper, truthful name, and a 
name thut will not deccive or mislead the 
public. 

So far as the State of New York is con- 
cerned, we insist that Superintendent Fair- 
man shall adhere to his plainly expressed 
determination, and drive out of our borders 
all the oleomargarine, co-operative, safety 
fund, cripples’, paupers,’ tramps’, infants’, 
and grandfathers’ ‘‘ insurance companies,” 
and leave the field clear for those who hon- 
estly call things by their, right names. 





FORM OF FIRE POLICY. 





Mr. F. C. Moone, the newly-elected 


second vice-president of the Continental: 


Fire Insurance Company of New York, in 
an elaborate paper, read at the recent Insur- 
ance Convention, says: 


“In view of the numerous objections 
which have been urged against the present 
form of policy, it has been deemed best to 
eliminate every condition which can possi- 
bly be dispensed with, having, however, a 
proper regard to the safety of the compa- 
ny and its honest policyholders, relying, in 
many cases, merely on conditions which 
would be implied by law, whether printed 
on the contract or not. 

‘** Those requirements which it would be 
difficult or impossible for the company to 
prove had not been complicd with have 
been omitied altogether. That, for exam- 
ple, which states that the policy shall be 
void if the building be unprovided with 
good and substantial brick or stone chim- 
neys has been omitted. It would be diffi- 
cult to disprove a dishonest claimant’s state- 
ment that his chimneys were all that had 
been required. Indeed, a Jearned and in- 
genious judge in one case held that a build- 
ing which, had one good and substantial 
brick or stone chimney could not be held to be 
unprovided with those useful articles, even 





though every other —- in the ws 
had been constructed of mud and sticks. 

“ The various agp ne pee exceptions 
of the policy have been collected togetber 
under one prohibitory clause, to save the 
repetition A such phrases as ‘ This policy 
shall be void and of no effect if,’ etc. ; PIThe 
following property is not covered by this 
policy,’ etc., etc. ; and much space saved in 
this simple manner. 

‘The clause making an application re- 
ferred toin the policy a part of it anda 
warranty has been omitted, because the ap- 
plication can beiter be made a part of the 
policy by the usual written reference and 
warranty clause. Many of the articles ex- 
cepted have been dropped—such, for in- 
stance, as medals, printed music, printed 
books, casts, models, engravings, etc., etc.— 
all of which, it will be conceded, could not 
be construed to be covered unless specifically 
mentioned. Thelong clause with restric- 
tions as to renewals and their terms has been 
omitted, in the belief that such restrictions 
had better be in the renewals themselves. 

‘The clause requiring notice to and con- 
sent of the company for other insurance has 
been framed to meet decisions of tbe courts 
in two well-known cases, to the effect that 
a subsequent policy containing the same 
clause—viz. ; requiring notice of existing in- 
surance—would be void by reason of the 
neglect, willful or otherwise, of the assured 
to give such notice, and, therefore, would 
not be ‘other insurance’ and not sufiicient 
to invalidate the first policy. We all know 
that the underwriter objects to overinsur- 
ance only because of the temptation it offers 
to an assured to burn his property, for gain. 
In other respects, where it does not lead to 
a fire, it is an advantage to the underwriter, 
as it tends to diminish his loss. It is because 
of the incentive tofraud which it offers that 
it is objectionable, and it is not the less so 
if the assu supposes the insurance to be 
valid and collectable.” 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 





Jacos 8. Invina, of the firm of A. D. & 
J. 8. Irving, managers in this country of 
the Phenix Assurance Company of Lon- 
don, who died in New York, on April 1st, 
was a grand-nephew of Washington Irving 
and is said in his courteous, genial, and 
kindly manners to have much resembled 
that renowned relative. Deceased was but 
twenty-eight years old. His father was the 
late Rev. Theodore Irving, the biographer. 
Qualities more than ordinary were possessed 
by this underwriter, who, although taken 
away before attaining the prime of life, had 
already reached the upper rounds of the 
professional ladder. Mr. Irving’s disease 
was typhoid fever. 


.-It is affirmed that our dry goods 
importing and jobbing merchants have on 
hand $50,000,000 worth of stock which 
cannot be sold without a great loss until 
next Fall. We don’t believe a single word 
of this story; but, if it is true, the fire in- 
surance companies will make larger July 
dividends. 


...The late U. 8. Senator Carpenter, of 
Wisconsin, left for his bereaved family 
$61,500, of which sum $49,500 was in in- 
surance policies on his life in sound institu- 
tions. The many devoted friends of Senator 
Carpenter who know the facts above stated 
will not need arguments to convince them 
of the value of life insurance. 


...-Our leading life and fire insurance 
companies are now very quietly picking up 
all the bank stocks, railroad bonds, and 
other securities which they are allowed to 





buy, which promise to give them a better 
income than Governments, etc. 


. -Mr. Honig, late manager of the Amer- 
ican branch of the Transatlantic Fire, is 
credited with the intention of raising a new 
company in New York, with a capital of 
$500,000, to be called the Vanderbilt. 


is INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 

Sageeieees nmafeoen of Mas- 

sachuseti fo, and New Jersey... .§365,726,815 98 
a as etated by same......... 31,911,433 86 
Sarvs us by usetts apes... 3,815,382 08 
Surp ii New Yor k Standard.. 5,088,905 08 


forfeitable wre cuant 
; large sient declared and pai paid 


4 yO ad- 











Justed and paid. ane 
OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Donpms, Seo’y. TaEo. Mackyer, Treas, 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its polieies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


A Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


ts wanted in every Cit at large T 
eony discot to this Com =. _— 








Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, er York. 


Capital paid in, in cash.. Beas 432 5 3 | ui 


Reserves for ali liabilities. 

NET SURPLUS 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. .$2,400.082 2 2s 
B. 8. WALCcortT, Presidert, 











1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


corres Fow Tork, 60 Rreedwar. 


and No. No. 100 Br apt and Mo ~* om 
Cap Ee 1,000,800 be 


spectator ES UBER 
ty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 00 

Unallotted Surplus....... 08°30 77 _1,306,135 77 
2938.79 a 
___ 508,000 00 


Deduct for futare Gqetine 
auy) in market vailues...... 


Tetal C >» Assets, January 
Bendy Madd ccccnscécacccecateee $3.888,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 
Wh. T: aMPoRT: ee Fiectdcne. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, A. SA 
HENRY B. HYDE 
etaivie™ = Gis 
BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN N 
AURELIO’ B.HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M, eh a 
THEODORE 1. HU: , RICHARD A."McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. REED 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. RICHAR EYR’ 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, C H. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
A 
WM. L. R BRADISH JOHNSO’ 
CYRUS . M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. 00} J.D. 1 TYE, 
ee 38509 SEH 
ES L A 
HIRAM BA 4 LAWREN' ATER ie 








B. C. TOWNSEND, en etHOS PECK, 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, See. Brootiyn Dep 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai A Soe Local Dep't. 


F.C. MOORE, Agency ae 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
Lore Bee Beco Riry, Boox. WoONcaICAL RI ere] and 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Ineued. 


7. i. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Surdiey 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 








SAFE. 


LIB ERAL, 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 


and accommodation 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 
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Policies weriesee on 
of Policies 


Total Cash Assets. - 


Deduct Capital, - 


Z. CULVER, Pres't. 
- M. A. BOY 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, ow “SY ce od 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - © © * $570,106 
- 206 


Cash Surplus so regards Stockholders, >  - «-s soo Ae 


‘= Installment Notes on hand January 1, "atte, se = 
Paid from 1874 to 1881, . - 2+ 


Lat a 2 den HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. eegpeadl A, D. 1859. 


Policies issued epee the Stock or I Pian 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property 





confined te Dwelling 
. ~~. and School Houses. No 
rty situated in bieago or any laree city. Osea 
teen from 1859 to 1881, 364,222. In force, 105,81 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


























DIRECTORS. 


= H. Z. CULVER. Hor. WM. H. BRADLEY. Hox. = ay HIRBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIE 
D. y KNOWLTON. M. A. BOYNE. Hos . BAILEY. 
GEO. N. CULVER. R. B. CURRIER. 


LOYAL L. MUNN. 
KIC OLAS KRANSZ. 


OFFICERS. 


CHAS. L. CURRIER, See'y 
R. B. CURRIER, Gen'l Agent. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Omee, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881, 








GLOOM CiBPPWTIGD,. «000000000 ccccccecccsscccccescesecescesvecees islibunesudesegennsbaebenel snebchurescpetaaiinn candied ssssse++++-BB,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ...-.-------+--+sceeeeeeeeeeeeee giasiincescikn Genie bgenemnennes se silaiididcnanwadipoas diiditinenaneaeaet ae 931, 273 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and ali other Claims........-..-..--:- snipstinhntensduecesa suledunetie Laikitideipsionaneiesenenes "2n9, "986 16 
DWE Sear leas... ---- 2 eee ee cece ceeceeecceeeeesecececeseceseeerstbeceseeeeees setcedente sacedbdeecosecces ln ccccocesesdedecccccecosseccesooose 1,639,245 98 

A III, oo. 00c0dnccesecvscsrmenscecsesneqnngnpqeekeqnepetantenttiidmechis eae seteseeeereeceeeecananescaaeeserers $6,860,505 14 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 
Cats Be TR conc ctccccccdsvesccccccesessce 





SUMMARY 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


$4, BOS OEO)......ccccccccccccvccccescccs 
United States Stocks (market value)....... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).........-.-..-- 


Bete) .c..0% a eucuee 


T. B. GREENE, | 
WM. L. BIGELOW, 


Ter eeee eee ee ee eee eee 


TePTEPEPEEeeeee eee eee 


Ass't Sec’s. 


$256,116 67 


1,861,808 00 
3,584,000 00 | 
407,442 50 | 


State and Munici Bonds (market value)..........-----+se0-ceceereees 192,750 00 - 
aoe eo nes Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
00) CO OOS e COO Se OS OESS SESS SE SHESES SESH = - SHSOSHSSEOSOS SESE SES+ O9S8 
Interest "due on Ist January, 1881 ...........-2.e eee ccceececeeeeceereres 
| pyomasee 8 Uncollected and in ats of Agents...... saccevnene ceoccece 1182008 ‘3 
ee er poccesoccsosecoesse __ 51,963 51 51 


SPSS EEE SHES EEE HERE EEE EHE EH EEE EEE 


OF ASSETS 


PTO TES ETC E TT eee ee ee ele "96,860,505 14 14 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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. OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yours, January 267s, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company submit the following Statement of tte 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1880. 
Demtomaen Mesine Risks from Ist Jan- 

t December, 1880 








cosccceccocosoccoscoebes 1 495,047 98 23 

Setsd Mateo | PreMIUMB.......cceceeesees+ "$5,728,022 27 To 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1880, to Slst December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses during thesame 

— ae maontccacaaueacenl $2,071 238 08 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

penses......... $873,113 96 


*Ribri000 08 


stocks ‘and otherwise. 
ams due the Com 


estimated at...............- sso» 470,000 00 

Premi um Notes one Bills Receivable. . 1,028,921 34 
poceedeunseseceesenagonssenpene 337,977 37 

BEROEREG... cccccccccccccccocccocce eocccees $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
ef profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, dn and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday. the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will ceas®. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates wil) be 
fgsued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 





TRUSTEES: : 
tqanves ENNIS, POROND 1 DORLIES, 
pc re eee 
ARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
‘AMES LO HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Be iomman, Sooner ikea 
we RAVER BERT L. STO ARE 
. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEM A . 
BENJAMIN H . CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
OSIAH 0. LOW. WILLIAM M BRY 
IAM E. DODGE, 
Roms F Younes, THOMAS Bt B. CO} beepervont 
A. HAND HORACE K. OER , 
‘OHN D. HEWLETT, ROOT, - 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HANEY SOLLINR 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
‘W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Asects . ++ +++ + + «+ $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .....+ ++ + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...... $2,558,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


wey eh ETE ag 
older a 
participate ta y' = entitled to 


——.., 
non- an eee a all policies and 
gontains the most earidne Soaarel before offered. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
&. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


18265. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 














Cash Camteas.....0.-ccccsse- 00,000 

= ee and all Lia- ae ved 
ind hdbvednniceekin 846,169 70 

Go 8ccsbxcss cess a66000< + 884,869 01 


$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED &8TATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. *3lst, 1880. 


060 eocescccsdesedoooesecsooscetooosve’ $35,980,097 62 
INCOME. 
tome hae neslngig beeen ceeedaboreseetanssens 96,532,946 
+ Interest and Rents............-.csscccseces 1,773,705 61 
Net profit on Investments................ 129,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 
SL em nm 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Co by Death and Matured Endow- es 
Dividends, Servendet Walesa, anda: *O™ 
ER cere ween etal pda 2,106,410 04 
biscounted, Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Polictes............+csecceceeeees 


178,963 08 





wand City Taxes...0...0... i 
Net Casu Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880......... $38,409.844 02 
ne 


State, Coun’ 


pecceccocssvesesecese $9,053,475 50 
2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, an 
authorized by the tae of t State 
of New York 
dsand Stocks..... 


Loans secured by Bon 
Real “patate in New York and Boston 
and p d under f. 





on hand,in banks and other de- 

tortes, on interest and im transit 
since received) 
Due from Agen 


a and Rents ~y and accrued 
Premiums due and in process of collec. 
(less premiums paid in advance, 


pe cotesceccccoonccosooccegsbocccocs 163,339 00 
650,559 36 
D .841,108,60: 

Fort, fanorarron ec. 3 aS ome 32 

copsooedl — 81,680,308 11 
Tegel U Estes tere Surplus...... 328,204 21 
Policies in + 4,045,064 21 

which belongs (as computed) to 

t wrnich, belongs (an! compiited te 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 635,170,805 00 

Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 

From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared. available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G, VAN CISE, } Acruantss. . 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the and ted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 





CUMMING, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 











Heary B. Hyde, John A. Ste 
George Di — D. Jones, 

. a x Ken q 
Henry A Hurlbut. Chauncey M. Th 
Henry * . roa M Alertnane 
} I gy — 

- D . 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt 
Henry G. uand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
feury 3 tere George GE fogs. 
i. . Ke 

Thomas 8. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. zh - McCook, 
Daniel D. 1 epnen Phils 
James M. Halsted, Samuel we Torrey.” 
Horace . Charles G. Landon, 
} W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes. 
pt n soln. Alexander P. Irvin, 
ohn SI 3 T. De Witt aim 
Ashbel Green, Louts Fitzgerald, 
Samuel William M. Bliss, 
Henry V. Butler, —— Alexander, 

Bg. uel G. Goodrich, 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
&. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, & D. 
E. W. Scort, Superintendent af Agencies, 
—_o—~ 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestabia, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 
companies. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK L 


Insurance Company. 


\ 


Office, Nos, 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January 1st, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PINE iis oclniciccs wsltas.cn 6800 ce neaneeonss oceeeese0G7,014,8' 2 50 


Less deferred premiums Jen. lst, 1880 ee 867,989 02—$6,646,880 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
CatO GONE)... ccicccccccccnssccccscoce socccccese eeeee 8,685,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. ist, 1880...... seocceseeess 817,989 11— 2,517,888 84—{ 84—$8,064,719 41 


047,150,151 o7 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUN T.- 


Losses by death, including reversionary additious to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
CAMS 60 GREG ec cccccsccedcccccsecesoos ENT RMS Ie Pee 564,579 85 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,500 02 
Tased and CORONER go oc ccc sce denn ese ccceccencceccesccosences 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expences, and physicians’ fees. . 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 822,910 64— $5,806.080 * 


° $41,344,120 65 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and iv transit (since received)............. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05)..... 0:080000)6005009n000000600060008e0 ME OF 
Ripad GANG. 2.00.cccscveccesscre ccodccseseccos P sive 5,029,324 50 
Bonds aud mortgages, first en on real estate (bufidings therecn 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security).............-sseeeeeeees 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)............cceceeeseeece 597,451°12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums oun existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jan. Ist, 1881...........0 ee eee ee eeeeceeeee © opens - 887,972 18 
“Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and cul- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
im Mabilities)<.cocccccedcccccceccscecccce scccces weece tel bhcocbe 204,852 99 
Agents’ balances........ sede cdeoesicooce Pevinsdecegedsdeesvocooests 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan, Ist, 1881........... cocesees+» 857,167 87—G41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....... pete ow eo<ese $1,889,513 96 


*4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
vt filled with the Insurance Department of the State 
ore. ~ 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1861 ..............+-. $835,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.»......... s.ceeeee aeeenne se 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Annaitiosn, ne end GUPRE..cccccccceccecs -ccccedcoccesrecovevese 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, reer at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ..........-+-seeeeseeeee . 86,478,601 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........cesseseceeseesess 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cemte......-seccccececcecscecceee seccceee coeees+Q@4y295,006 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From tbe undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring a 
Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 


Number of | Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1 878, 27'901,887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. an. 1, 1879, 196 280 1ae 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. 127,417,768. 


at risk. aa. 1, 1880, j 
Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 





Deatb- ( 1876, $1 SA, Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible (Jaa. 1st, 1877, $2,626.86. 
1877, 1,688,128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144 
claims 4 1878, 1,687,676. from { 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at / Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
pa 1,560,854. | 1879, 2,088,650. Jan. 1st, 1880, 8,120,371 
paid. 1'731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,880.  4percent. (Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295, 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM’ BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
_- WILLIAM H. BEERS, R. SUYDAM GRANT. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, President. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, HD, } WILLIAM H. BEERS 
HENRY TUCK, u.D., § Medical Examiners. Vice-President and . 
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There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THe INDEPENDENT does not diseuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Marxet, Prices Current, Flowers, 
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nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
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SPRING PROMISES. 


BY ¥. E. FRYATT. 


Harx! what sound, so sweet, is filling 
All this balmy, blissful day? . 

What delicious, afry trifling 
Floats so joyously this way? 

'Tis a robin in yon tree, 

Singing of a nest to be, 

Shaded in a scented bower, 

When each bud shall be a flower; 

And of little robins merry, 

Plump and red as any cherry, 

That shall sing a silver tune 

In the pleasant month of June. 





In a byacintbine flower 
Hangs a little drowsy bee, 
Rocking, swinging by the hour, 
Listen, listen, what saith be? 
Hidden in the purple bell, 
Murm’ ring soft as wreathéd shell, 
How he’ll gather golden honey 
In the meadows, warm and sunny, 
From buttercup and daisy bright, 
Clover-blossoms, red and white, 
Garden-roses, rich as wine, 
Tulip, pink, and columtine. 


Buds on apple-boughs are swelling, 
Sweetest promise whisper they, 
Folded crimson faintly telling 
How they’ll blossom in sweet May. 
Falliog down a scented snow, 
When the gentle zephers blow, 
Softly binting, one by one, 
Of tiny apples in the sun, 
Growing russet, red, and yellow, 
Sweet and spicy, tart and mellow, 
Dropping ’neath the silver moon, 
When the Katy-did’s in tune, 
Broox.ys, L. L 
EE — 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AGNOSTIC. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 


L 

My name—no, I purpose in this sketch to 
assert nothing but whatI can bring for- 
ward sound evidence to prove. The ante- 
cedent improbability of any man’s having 
been christened Diggory Nonsuch is suffi- 
ciently obvious; and the remoteness of Pen- 
zance, my alleged birthplace, has prevent- 
ed verification by personal inspection of 
parish registers. The point itself is of mi- 
nor consequence, since Diggory Nonsuch’ 
Andrews is unquestionably the appellation 
to which I have been taught to respond. 

Already, when a fourth-form Eton boy, 
I was no less powerfully than mournfully 
impressed by the spectacle before me of 
some 800 young minds daily according im- 
plicit belief to fresh facts, historical and 
scientific, handed down to them on testi- 
mony and trust glone; facts scarce one of 
which their teachers could have defended 
on rational grounds, much less have rig- 
orously and scientifically demonstrated. 
The germs of the principle that has 
placed me apart from and I trust above 
the unreflective herd, and that culminated 
in my stern resolve never—however habit- 
ually I might be compelled to act as if I 
believed—never, so help me reason! to al- 
low my mind to accept positively what ad- 
mitted of a doubt were nascent in me even 
at this early period. And, as all persons, in 
advanced age especially, are liable to cor- 
ruptions of memory, such as counterfeit 
recollections, confusion of dream-fancies, or 
waking imagination with reality, sometimes 
even tothe extent of deranging the sense 
of identity, before leaving school I desired 
my Cousin Frank, an adept at such arts, 
to tattoo on my arm three distinct im- 
pressions of ‘‘ Floreat Etona,” with the 
lilies, the device of the college. So to this 
day, whenever the statement that I am an 
Etonian is called for, I have only to raise 
my sleeve to corroborate by the evidence 
of my senses the testimony of memory— 
in itself and when appWed fo a remote 
past often illusive and inadequate. 

At Oxford similar speculations ceased 
net to beset me, and with tenfold force, 
Of all my ‘University associates, not one 
could be said to live in the region of ‘calm, 
accurate observation. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the contempt with which I learnt to. 
‘regard the overwhelming majority of my 
fellow-men, ready and eager at every. 
moment of their lives to embrace factsand: 











statginents, and dispense with close scru- 
tiny. Which of them ever probed the’ 
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foundations of any particular belief? 
| Which could have logically justified his 
faith im—say the existence of. Alex- 
ander the Great, or the motion of the 
earth? Enough for them was the ver 
dict of “‘competent judges.” As though 
this were final! As though -‘competent 
judges” had not also believed in Romulus 
and Remus,and the motion of the sun! 
My conviction that the only true standpoint 
isthe megative one was not only estab- 
lished, but its importance as the one cer 
tainty so possessed itself of my mind that 
I could no Jonger ignore its lessons in my 
course of action. 

After taking my degree, I chanced, before 
returning home, to pass some days under 
the roof of a garrulous maiden aunt. I 
mention this as it was her conversation 
that drew my attention to some peculiar 
circumstances é@onnected with my first ap- 
pearance in tliis world which forced me to 
bonis Derpnsetbiities of error to which 
wé re exposed in such matters, when re 
posing unhesitating faith in the statements 
of interested witnesses. And the particular 
application of my theory of philosophic 
doubt, thus prompted, was one that ma- 
terially affected my future. 

I came home with flying colors—a first 
class and other honcors—a distinction that 
seemed to surprise and delight my parents 
in about equal measure. My mother, in- 
deed, could talk of nothing else. . 

“It was always my prayer to live to be 
proud of you, Nonsuch,” she observed, one 
day, when we were alone, with playful 
fondness; ‘‘ but you have upset all our cal- 
culations, I must tell you. Brought up as 
you have been, that your conduct should 
be all we could desire we had perhaps a 
right to expect; but that our son should 
distinguish himself as a scholar—” 

‘Is most singular,” I chimed in. ‘I 
quite concur. Itisa well-known fact that 
pearly all intellectual men have had 
inteflectual mothers. Marked abilitics 
must have some origin and cap usually 
be traced to the maternal side. Now in 
you, my dear mother, though I perceive 
no actual deficiency, these qualities are, to 
say the least, not strongly developed.” 

“Nor yet in your father,” she reminded 
me, nettled. I could not contradict her, as 
I'mused, uncomfortably. : 

‘*As to that,” she began, by and by, 
‘twe might as well wonder how you came 
to be so good looking. It was not for 
beauty your father married me, my dear; 
nor—” 

‘‘Nor is that nor ever was it his strong 
point.”. My intelligence supplied the last 
words she did not utter. My own prepos- 
sessing image met me in the glass opposite 
like a challenge to the veracity of my 
earliest and most cherished convictions. 

** Well,” she resumed, caressingly, ‘‘ with 
your handsome face and your talents, you 
may be a wonder—a prodigy. -What then? 
The better for you, the prouder your 
mother!” ; 

“ Are you my mother?” 

I half-started as the phrase, expressive 
of ‘a doubt I could no longer conscien- 
tiously disregard, escaped me, involuntarily, 
aloud. 

**Nonsuch!” Impossible to describe her 
horror-stricken tone. . 

**Am I your son?” I repeated, subject- 
ing her countenance to a narrow scrutiny 
as I spoke, But her shocked look might 
have been caused equally well by simple 
astovishment or sudden dismay at appre- 
hended exposure. 

**Do not misunderstand me,” I urged, 
mildly. ‘‘I am far from denying my 
parentage. A confident assertion to that 
effect would be as unwarranted as one to 
the reverse. Project your imagination, 
Mother (I may call you so in the absenee of 
proof to the contrary), and look from my 
‘point of view at my reasons for suspending 
judgment.” 

m4 looked dumfounded and listened, 
with increasing bewilderment. I went on: 
“Iam your only child. After six years of 
matrimony, you and my father were a 
wretched couple. You were childless; 
and this, the only flaw in your domestic 
‘bliss, was a fatal ‘one. The family prop- 
vertyseemed likely to fall naturally to my 
‘uncle —a scapegrase relation you were 
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holds from slighter motives than these. 
‘The practice may even be frequent, since 
Only those clumsy attempts come to light 
whemithe artifice fails. The deception 
‘would have revolted you, no doubt, and all 
deception is wrong. Still, the strength of 
the temptation, and, above all, the laudable 
motive—the bequeathing of your wealth to 
an individual carefully trained by your- 
selves, instead of to my cousin Frank, who 
mightreasonably be expected to grow up a 
scamp and a spendthrift, like his father— 
these, I say, were extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

~“*Nonsuch!” she gasped, breathless. 
** Are you laughing at me? You must be 
mad!” 

But I persisted. Now the subject had 
been broached, I felt it behooved me, in self- 
justification, to make the strength of my 
position as clear: as possible. ‘‘ Where is 
the nurse who took chargeof me as an in- 
fant? You do not know. Dead or disap- 
peared. Could she be found, ber evidence 


» “might support your testimony, or it might 


not. In default of such evidence, I must 
hold my judgment open to accept any theo- 
ry that may offer.” 

“I can’t believe my ears,’ ” she faltered, 
aghast, as I proceeded. 

‘*Consider, I resemble neither you nor 
my father in any notable particular. I 
have gifts of mind and person of which I 
search in vain for the slightest trace in you. 
The proofs, so far as they go, are against 
you. Briefly, Ihave accepted the theory 
of my birth on the same ground as, at six 
years old, I accepted the history of Jack 
the Giant-killer—oral evidence. 

She started up (I thought she was going 
to fly into a passion), and I expostulated: 
‘*You have no cause for displeasure, dear 
Mother. I will always call you so, if you 
like. Indeed, you may be my mother; 
you probably are. lasserfnothing. The 
case is one of conflicting possibilities. On 
what grounds am I to choose between 
them?” ~ 
‘*You’re talking nonsense, Nonsuch,” 
she said, angrily. “ave 

‘‘l readily grant,” I sootiti®ly tespond- 
ed, ‘‘ that all hypotheses except one—that I 
am your son—seem extravagant and im- 
probable. This, however, is merely the 
way in which they strike on our imagina- 
tion.” 

I was going to elucidate, when at this 
juncture my father entered the room, and 
asked, in some alarm, what was the matter, 
for my mother (such is the inveterately 
unphilosophic habit of the female mind) 
seemed nearly beside herself with indigna- 
tion. The salient contrast of so vehement 
a temperament with my own could not but 
strike me forcibly, confirming my doubt, 
respecting my origin. 

‘* Here what he says!” she exclaimed to 
her husband, distractedly, throwing up her 
hands. . ‘‘ That he is not our son!” 

‘‘Nay, nay!” I remonstrated, and hast- 
ened to resume my chain of reasoning, pre 
mising it by a solemn assurance that, in- 
debted to them as I was for nurture and 
education, my regard was established on a 
solid basis. Only in the question now be- 
fore us I refused to be biased by gratitude, 
or affection, or anything, indeed, but reason- 
able argument. 

I knew my father’s irritability and dread- 
ed an outbreak. I strove to avert it, but in 
vain. A storm of irrelevant reproaches 
burst from his lips. Fresh argumentation 
on my part provoked only a fresh volley of 
injurious epithets. I caught at the one 
** unnatural.” 

‘* My sentiments, you state, are such as 
in a child of yours would be abnormal. 
This, if true, tells in favor of my hypoth- 
esis—” 

My father came striding up to me, his 
features convulsed with rage. ‘‘ Sir,” he 
said, ‘‘I don’t know if I can credit my 
senses. Answer me this: Do you mean to 
tell me you want further proof of your 
parentage before you subscri!< to it?” 

“As matters stand, I have no warrant for 
subscribing to it,” I replied, with heroic 
frankness. ‘‘ No proof is forthcoming but 
your statement. Evidence, to be satisfac. 
tory, must be as good as can well beim. 
agined; and, if any theory be barely pos- 
sible, such as that of my supposititious birth, 
Tam bound not to reject it—at least, not 
without calm, thorough investigation.” 


‘ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


I draw a veil, out of- regard for my re- 
puted father, over the sequel. Suffice it to 
say I was forbidden his house, his pres- 
ence, prospectively cut off with a shilling, 
treated, in short, precisely as though I were 
an alien, the mere suggestion of which pos- 
sibility had~ occasioned this uproar! I 
pointed out this inconsistency to the elders, 
but it merely aggravated them afresh. 

I returned to my rooms in college (which 
I still held) to consider my next step. 
Deeply though I lamented the breach, my 
dominant feeling was regret at the deplor- 
able spectacle just revealed to me of human 
intolerance and unreason, that can exact 
from you blind belief without argument, 
openly requiring you to do without it. My 
solace was a high self-approbation at my 
readiness to imperil my most material inter- 
ests sooner than swerve from my dire de- 
termination to follow truth wherever it 
leads, even through apparent paradoxes. 


iz 


AT my rooms I found a note awaiting me. 
The contents, which staggered me not a 
little, ran as follows: 

“* Sir :—I am in search of a tator to under- 
take the entire charge of my youngest son, 
during the approaching absence from England 
of myself and the rest of my family. Profess- 
or X has spoken of you to me in terms that 
incline me to desire your acquaintance. The 
best way will be for you to join the Professor 
and myself at luncheon to-morrow at two 
o’clock.”” 

The letter bore the signature of the Duke 
of Midlothian. 

If I was elated, it was for an instant only. 
I saw through it at aglance. It was not 
the first of such tricks*my cousin Frank 
had played me. Paper and envelope bore 
the arms of St. Radigund’s—his college. 
An invitation to lutch with a duke, indeed! 
A good joke! ‘An offer of tutorship to his 
son, and on the tesemmendation of Pro- 
fessor X, of whom I had made a life 
enemy, by disputing with bim (successfully) 
the meaning of @ passage in Homer! A 
likely story! ‘Yet, so easily are we betrayed 
by av inward inclination into giving cre- 
dence to appearances, flying in the face of 
all probability and contradicting all pre- 
vious experience, that another than myself 
would have blindly fallen into the snare, I 
complacently reflected, as by and by a 
pretense was made of calling for an answer 
to the note. 

I replied that there was none. And when, 
later, Frank himself dropped in the hoax 
had nearly passed out of my mind, which 
was, indeed, more seriously occupied. I 
intimated to Frank that I had had a quarrel 
with my ‘‘ governor” (an sppellation to 
which no exception on the score of accuracy 
could be taken), and expected to be thrown 
awhile on my own resources. He was sym- 
pathetic, so far as his oversanguine disposi- 
tion allowed, concluding with the cheerful 
prophecy: ‘‘ Never fear but you will step 
into some good berth or other. With your 
class distinctions, you are sure to get on. 
Depend upon that.” Such unauthorized pre- 
sumption I felt bound to qualify in some 
measure. 

“Though my name be on the first class, 
it would be rash to infer that I came up to 
the standarf The examiners may have 
been prejudiced in my favor; my success 
due tosome happy hazard. There are ways 
of accounting for it equally conceivable 
with that of superior excellence.” 

Argument always bored Frank. He 
yawned and looked about. ‘‘ Talking of 
tip-top men,” he remarked, ‘‘ do you know 
we have one stopping up at St. Radigund’s— 
a first-classman and a duke too! A friend of 
Professor X’s. Have you heard?” 

**Oh! yes, I have heard,” [ replied, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘and he requires « tutor for his son 
and wants to appoint me. Are you sure he 
is not in search of a parti for his daughter 
and thinking of offering me her hand?” 

Frank gazed at me in blank amazement. 

“Don’t pretend innocence,” said I, “or 
suppose I believed in your letter!” 

“‘ Letter! What letter?” 

I tossed him over the document. He 
read it and. looked up in dismay. 

“* Gzacious powers! Nonsuch! You took 
this for a practical joke?” 

“The balance of evidence—” I began. 


“Balance of balderdash! What have 
you done? What have you answered?” ~ 








** Answered? Nothing. Sent the mes 
senger empty away,” I leughed. 

Frank sprang to his feet in consternation; 
“* Good heavens, Nonsuch, what a fool you 
are! Upon my honor, I had no hand in it. 
The note is from His Grace himself. How 
can you have dqubted? Send round at 
once and get out of the scrape, if you can. 
Say you were away; say your scout made 
a mistake; but don’t spoil your chance and 
tell me it’s my fault.” 

His reiterated protestations induced me 
to consider the possibility, I had, indeed, too 
hastily discarded, of the document’s being 
genuine, which it proved to be. I called 
on His Grace, met with a gratifying recep- 
tion, and was sbortly appointed private 
tutor to Lord Herbert Fanfarron, a boy of 
fourteen, whose delicate health forbade his 
accompanyivg his parents on a projected 
Egyptian tour. 

I paused to add that, though the upshot 
showed the exceptional event to have actu- 
ally happened, had I forfeited the engage- 
ment through my hesitation to believe when 
the balance of probability was clearly on 
the forgery side, I should have found ample 
consolation in the reflection that unques- 
tioning acceptanee would have been a more 
irrational course than the rash skepticism 
that so nearly cost me dear. 

A month later the Duke, Duchess, and 
suite were en route for Egypt, and I was 
settled with my charge at-Nineoaks, a glori- 
ous place, overlooking the river. Weeks flew 
quietly by. My pupil gave me no trouble, 
unless it were that of keeping duly ahead of 
his curiously rapid progress. For play- 
mates he had his cousins, the Spencer Fan- 
farrons, at the rectory, Loltham—a family 
living not a mile off, a charming house- 
hold, with whom I was soon on the best of 
terms. 

Oue day my pupil’s eldest brother came 
bearing down upon us, and carried off the 
boy to Ascot, an unexampled treat. I spent 
my unexpected holiday out of doors, in 
serious introspection, not unmixed with 
self-reproach. Lulled by pleasant surround- 
ings, [had hitherto not so much as asked 
myself the question whether niy scholar’s 
satisfactory progress, of which I had writ- 
ten so decisively to bis father, might be re- 
ferred to other causes than that of natural 
ability. 

As I stood cogitating on the edge of the 
wooded hillside, by the river’s brink, I saw 
acanoe coming up stream, with a lady in 
it—a young lady. She seemed making for 
the point where I stood. With the utmost 
dexterity, she paddled alongside and sprang 
ashore. 

Now, visitors could land here only by 
special permission. As she moored her 
craft, I looked round for Mumbles, the 
keeper at the lodge, close by, whose busi- 
ness it was to ward off trespassers. He did 
not appear. Was it now my duty to ask 
the damsel for her ticket? 

I advanced dubiously. Our eyes meet. 
She looked frankly amused. 

**Oh! I beg pardon,” she began; 
am I not speaking to Mr. Andrews?” 

I bowed assent. She was laughing irre- 

pressibly. 
_ ‘You were going to tell me I was tres- 
passing. Oh! but you were!” with another 
little peal of merriment. ‘That was Mum- 
bles’s business, though,” and she ran 
toward the lodge. 

‘‘Mumbles, what are you thinking of?” 

Mumbles had wakened from his nap, and 
now stood in the porch, with his cap in his 
hand anda broad grin on his face, while 
she rebuked him. 

‘Fie, Mumbles! All the tourists from 
‘London might have landed, without tickets! 
Is this the way you do your duty?” 

‘Please, Miss Vivia,” apologized the 
culprit, “‘ not a party has been all day; and 
they always come (when they do come) in 


"but 


tion of so,charming a young lady—and 
so vivacious a one. All the way up the 
wood she talked—of what? I scarcely knew, 
engrossed as I wasin admiring her youth- 
ful English loveliness—bright eyes, sunny 
hair, dazzling complexion, and_ pretty 
movements, as she stooped to pluck the 
wild flowers or turned back to catch the 
glimpses of the river. From the woods we 
emerged into the rhododendron shrubbe- 
ries, and the steep gravel.walks leading to 
the plateau above, crowned by the deserted 
mansion. 

‘* Now, where shall I find Bertie?” she 
asked. 

Iexplained that “ Bertie’ was not at 
home. She looked blank, then laughed. 

** Why didn’t you tell me? I know what 
you’re going to say. I never asked you. I 
forgot. So did you. We are quits then! 
But what else did you suppose I came here 
for? Well, I shall just run in and. see 
Tom” (Mrs. Tomkinson, the housekeep- 
er) ‘‘and old Blossom” (a superannuated 
nurse). ‘‘ It’s too bad to go without seeing 
Bertie. I must leave a card. I promised 
him my photograph and brought it to-day. 
Put it in his room, Mr. Andrews, and tell 
tell him to come and see me to-morrow.” 

And she ran indoors. , I waited on the 
broad stone balconies, to see her come out 
again. I watched her flit down the lawn, 
round the rosery beyond, and vanish in the 
beech woods. Presently I caught a glimpse 
of her canoe floating down the stream, in the 
glow of the summer sunset. 

To “‘ Bertie,” when he returned, I duly 
delivered his cousin’s portrait and message. 
To the rectory, after lesson hours on the 
morrow, he went. I also, alas! 

I pass briefiy over this phase of my exist- 
ence. My experience is one familiar to all— 
a first, a fervent love. Why dwell on the 
particulars of its evolution? The after- 
noons at the parsonage, the lawn-tennis 
matches, the five o’clock teas, and the 
strawberries; and, whether over the court; 
or the teapot, or the strawberry beds, the 
same divinity presiding, with the golden 
hair, brilliant complexion, sparkling eyes, 
and merry tongue—the little witch who 
speedily absorbed my thoughts and affec- 
tions and aspirations. In vain! So I 
feared, until] one memorable moonlight 
night, when, on our way back from 
evening church, 1 betrayed myself, letting 
fall a lament that my estrangement from 
my family, ‘‘ on account of my opinions,” 
forbade me to ask another to share my haz- 
ardous fortunes. How sweet her impulsive 
reply !—that only indifference could hesitate 
thus, since where sympathy existed any 
hazards must be sweet to share! 

Our engagement was soon an understood 
thing. ‘‘ Bertie” was overjoyed, the rector 
gave bis sanction. My present predicament 
made me anything but a brilliant parti ina 
worldly sense. But I was popular with the 
family, and the ardent girl declared herself 
ready to wait years—ceuturies, if need be, 
in faith and hope. 

Were memory an unerring guide, I must 
put down these six months as the happiest 
of my life. But we know how memory, 
despite the look of perfect sincerity it 
wears, can play us false. It is open to me 
to suppose that, when in this act of recol- 
lection I seem to be reaching the past, I am 
but grasping a shadow. But that the 
period was one of lapse from my lofty 
principles of universal skepticism is, alas! 
beyond dispute. The romance of my love, 
my success with my pupil, which contin- 
ued, despite my sentimental distractions—I 
so far forgot myself as tacitly to accept 
both as verities, without examination or ip- 

quiry. 

I was roused to a sense of my slackness 
in the latter respect bya letter from the 
Duke, expressive of his content with my 
services and couched in terms whose pos- 


time to take lunch. It’s nearly fiveo’clock, | itiveness awoke the philosopher in me and 


so I thought—” 

** Well, well, there’s no mischief come 
ashore—except me. I’m going up to the 
Hall. But, I declare, they have altered 
the paths! Mumbles, I shall lose the way!” 

1 voluniteered to show it, excusing myself 
for not having instantly identified the feir 
visitor, Miss Vivia Spencer Fanfarron, the 
rector’s eldest daughter, absent hitherto, 
With friends on the Continent, but daily” 
expected home. My stupidity was perhaps 


made me smile. 

He was in England for a fortnight, 
previous to rejoining his family, now in 
Italy. The conversation he desired with 
me on the subject of his sun took yilace at 
his London residence. The young genile- 
man’s progress in various departments of 
knowledge, as displayed in his school exer‘ 
cises, was astounding, indeed, considering 
bis years; still I was but half prepared for 





due to my bewilderment at the appari- 


the tone taken by his father du theoécasion 
of this interview. : 
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“I purposely,” he said, “refrain from 
expressing to you my own opigion of my 
son's mental capacity, wishing you to form 
your estimate without any previous bias. 
Your letters showed me it had struck you 
as forcibly as I had anticipated; and, in 
looking over the exercises and compositions 
you forwarded, at my request, I own my- 
self more and more astonished. His prog- 
ress this last six months would be alarming 
were it not so well sustained. It is demon- 
strated, beyond all possibility of doubt, the 
boy has extraordinary ability.” 

A proposition so crudely stated; in terms 
of unmitigated certainty, has at all times a 
distressing effect upon me. Nothing could 
have more vividly brought home to me the 
instability of the speaker's position, and, at 
the risk of wounding parental partiality, I 
felt bound to protest. 

‘You look dubious,” said His Grace. 
* What is in your mind?” 

“For me to endorse #0 positive a state- 
ment,” I confessed, ‘‘the point must first 
be established that the effect (these school 
exercises) can be due to one cause only— 
native cleverness. It is impossible by 
merely contemplating a phenomenon to say 
what was the cause.” 

**To what else cquid it possibly be due?” 
he asked, perplexed. ‘Take his mastery 
of the classical languages, as it appears in 
his translations. Could any ordinary school- 
boy, without the help of a first-rate crib,” 
he said, laughing, ‘“‘have done anything 
approaching to it?” 

“The use of trauslations,” I ventured, 
“is, I fear, very frequent among school- 
boys, and is certainly not regarded as a 
heinous crime. I would rather, of course, 
suppose your son had never availed him- 
self of one. That he should do so habit- 
ually is in the highest degree improbable. 
Still, I think it best to exercise no such 
strict surveillance as would put the possi- 
bility out of the question, and by inference 
alone we can arrive at nothing stronger 
than prebability.” 

“Well,” said His Grace, smiling, per- 
haps at some reminiscence of his own 
school-days, “‘let us come to his composi- 
tions, prose and verse. Is it not beyond 
question that subjects, treatment, ideas, 
form, atyle, versification show amazing 
precocity, when we consider that these are 
the original poems and essays of a boy of 
fourteen?” 

** Assuming that original they are— Your 
Grace must pardon me—” 

He had half-started to his feet, in evi- 
dent displeasure, and sharply interposed: 
“You cannot, surely, mean to insinuate 
that he has deliberately borrowed, copied 
from other sources?” 

‘Not for an instant,” I hastened to re- 
spond. ‘This, in so apparently truthful a 
disposition, is a remote and absurd possi- 
bility, not worth consideration. But there 
is a not uncommon phenomenon by which 
much that seems marvelous in his work 
may be accounted for. 
deal, and it is conceivable that his brilliant 
essays and poems may be due in great 
measure to unconscious recollection. Pas- 
sages he has read, and forgotten he has 
read them, may linger in his memory, and 
he reproduce them in all good faith as his 
own. Thus we may be admiring as the 
extemporaneous emanations of a budding 
intellect what are, in fact, the studied pro- 
ductions of a practiced and matured brain. 

He seemed annoyed and to understand 
me very imperfectly. Yet it was clear 
there was no logical necessity for assuming 
Lord Herbert to be a genius; merely a 
strong probability to that effect. The 
assumption might be tested by various 
methods, as I was about to suggest; but be 
cut me short, saying: 

**It would be impossible for me to believe 
that my son’s productions are merely 
echoes, or that his good work can be due to 
anything but genuine cleverness. The sug- 
gestion strikes me as monstrous. I could 
not contemplate it for a moment.” 

How had he, unconsciously, laid bare the 
weakness of bis position. 

‘*I must venture to remind Your Grace,” 
I objected, respectfully, ‘‘how far the 
statement that we are incapable of disbe- 
lieving this or that is from showing we 
ought to believe it, though it may show 
that we must do so, A psychological 
necessity is no logical justification.” 


He reads a good “ 





“Explain yourself, Mr. Andrews,” he 
said, dryly. 

I proceeded to lay before him the theory 
of the evolution of belief, of which, for a 
man of letters, which Lord Herbert’s father 
had some pretensions to be, he seemed 
curiously ignorant. I istimated, in the 
most delicate manner, how far I was from 
wishing to press the present application, or 
officiously to impair his agreeable convic- 
tion that his son was an exceptional genius. 
It was only when this was put forward as 
a dogmatic assertion and my uncondi- 
tional ratification called for that the sin- 
cerity of my disposition compelled me to 
represent how far this was from having 
been scientifically demonstrated. Even 
this mild dose of skepticism I softened 
down by pointing out how every year must 
bring a nearer approach to'certainty. In- 
stances might increase to the point of 
eliminating chance or the possibility of 
imposition, conscious or unconscious. 80 
occupied was I with my arguments that it 
was only when I had concluded that I 
noticed he was regarding me with an omin- 
ous frown. He gave his ul(imatum: 

“It would be as easy for me to doubt 
the fact of my own existence as that my 
belief in the boy’s rare talents is well- 
founded.” 

‘* All beliefs are caused,” Lurged. ‘‘ The 
consideration in each case is whether there 
is anything in theecauses to make them 
true. So many erroneous beliefs have 
existed! People have been deceived, may 
be again, and wherever personal feeling 
comes into play, as here, we should be 
doubly cautious. Extreme fouodness, a 
trusting disposition, personal iucapability 
of deceit, leading us to transfer our own 
virtues in imagination to others, tend to 
bias us. Then we are convinced where we 
should not be, because we start from an 
implicit and indestructible confidence in 
the facts that have to be proved.” 

‘That will do, Mr. Andrews,” said His 
Grace, curtly, in a tone that put an end to 
the discussion. 

The marked coolness of bis manner did 
not escape me. Still, the vexatious sequel, 
a few days hence, took me completely by 
surprise. I received a courteous but dis- 
tinct intimation that after a certain period 
my services weuld no longer be required. 
That wy dismissal was immediately pro- 
voked by my conscientious frankness it was 
not permitted me to doubt. However, my 
pupil’s bealth had so improved of late that 
his father was able to put forward his in- 
tention of sending him to a public school. 

‘“‘No partiality there, Mr. Andrews,” he 
observed, at parting. ‘‘ By and by we shall 
have proof positive what his talents are 
worth.” 

Proof positive, as I could not forbear re- 
minding him, is so rare as to be well nigh 
unattainable. Still, I must applaud the 
step, as one likely to strengthen the evi- 
dence on one side or the other; and the ob- 
vious inference that the arguments I had 
put forward 'o His Grace had made some 
impression, inclining him to be more care- 
ful to verify his beliefs in future, was so 
highly gratifying as to compensate me in 
no small degree for the loss of my post. 

( Concluded next week.) 





HARK! 


BY MISS MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Hark! bark! hark! 
Hear the meadow lark! 
The birds are coming to town; 
Some in blue, 
With feathers new, 
And some ip russet brown. 


Hark! bark! bark! 
Up through the dark, 
The flowers are pushing to town; 
Some in white, 
Such a goodly sight, 
And some with a goldeu crown. 


Hark ! hark! hark! 
Through lane and park, 
The showers are rushing to town; 
Some with a laugh, 
And a rainbow scarf, 
As they come frolicking down. 
Newsonryrort, Mass. 





TuErs can now be no doubt of the superi- 
ority of Philadelphia over Boston. The first 
mentioned has a King for its wayor, while the 
latter has only s Prince. 





A GERMAN CHRISTMAS. 
BY W. H. CARPENTER. 


I wave had the opportunity this year of 
celebrating a real German Christmas, and 
I will tell you all about it. For the last 
two wecks the children have been on the 
tip-toe of expectation and counted the days, 
just as we used to at home, that must 
necessarily intervene before the day of all 
days for children. In Germany, about a 
week before Christmas, Knecht Ruprecht, 
an old man, with white beard and hair, a 
long fur coat, peaked night-cap, stick, and 
bag, comes around to see if the children 
have been good during the year. He is a 
severe old fellow, and the children stand 
in great awe of him. When be comes, he 
must find the children all dressed up in 
their best clothes and all ready to receive 
him. He enters without ceremony, mak- 
ing a terrible racket with his stick and 
boots; and makes his way at once to the 
nursery, without paying attention to any- 
thing or anybody on the way. The chil- 
dren stand up in a row, and then he asks 
each one in turn whether he has been obe- 
dient during the year; then if he has said his 
prayers every night, and makes him repeat 
the prayer; then each must repeat a verse 
which he has learned for the occasion. If 
everything is satisfactory, he next distrib- 
utes the contents of the bag he carries, con- 
sisting of nuts and apples and cakes; and 
hurries away in the same noisy manner that 
distinguished his arrival. Well, I was 
Knecht Ruprecht. Last Sunday the parents 
heard in some way or other that the old 
gentleman would put in an appearance 
toward evening, and the children were 
in a state of great excitement when 
they had heard the news. When the 
time came, I dressed myself in the cos- 
tume which Herr V—— had procured, 
There was a long, black, shaggy fur coat, 
with high collar, which nearly covered me 
allup. On my feetI had heavy riding- 
boots; my hair was powdered white, al- 
though most of it was concealed bya fur 
cap; and I hada big, white beard and mous- 
tache, which covered up my face. My eye- 
brows I powdered white, and what was to 
be seen of my face I ornamented with 
burnt cork and powder, until I had assumed 
quite a stagy appearance, indeed. Tied by 
arope around my waist was a bag, filled 
with all sorts of good things. In one hand 
Ihad a bundle of twigs for a rod. The 
children were playing in the nursery, and 
the little daughter of a neighbor had teen 
invited for the occasion. I first went out- 
side in the hall, and made a horrible stamp- 
ing and din with the door-bell. When 
they had let me in, I clattered along to the 
nursery, and pulled open the door and 
stormed in. The whole family was, of 
course, there, with the servants and all. 
The three wretched culprits stood up in a 
row at the end of the room, and quaked 
and trembled in their shoes when I went 
up to them and looked in their faces. 
Hans and Fritz even began to whimper and 
catch their breath. I first asked the chil- 
dren, one after the other, if they had been 
good during the year since I had last seen 
them; and they all vowed they had, which 
was confirmed by Frau V——, whom I 
asked (speaking all the time ia a terribly 
gruff voice, which nobody could recognize) 
if she could tell the same story. Then I 
began with Fritz, who stood at the end, 
and asked: ‘‘ Kannst du beten?” (‘‘ Canst 
thou pray?”). And he lisped out bis little 
prayer, half scared to death; and the others 
followed. ThenI made them recite their 
poems; and Hans broke down in the middle 
of bis, from sheer fright. Fritz recited the 
only one he knows: 


“ Ich bin klein, 
Mein here tet rein; 
Niemand wohnt darinnen als Jesus alletn.” 


(“1 am small, 
My heart is pure; 
Nobody lives there but Jesus alone.) 

The next ‘was to sing, and the little girl 
couldn’t summon up her courdge for a long 
time; but I insisted upon it and flourished 
my rod uatil she found her tongue. Then, 
beginning with Fritz again, I asked 
“‘Kannst du iber die Ruthe springen?” 
(‘‘ Canst thou jump over the rod?”) holding 
the rod, at the same time, up a little dis- 
tance from the floor. Fritz thought his 
hour was come and began to howl. He 
hadn’t been prepared for that and didn’t 





know what to do. I finally laid the rod 
on the floor, and made him step over it; but 
the others jumped. The ceremony was 
now at an end, and, after cautioning them 
to mind their parents and to pray every 
night, I told them that they should have a 
splendid Christmas-tree, with plenty of 
presents, aud then distributed the contents 
of the bag. With that, I hurried away and 
slammed the outside door as loud as I could. 
It was thoroughly successful and I enjoyed 
it immensely. The charm of the whole 
thing was that they believed in the super- 
natural character of Ruprecht and while he 
was there watched every movement and 
gesture that he made, as if their lives de- 
pended upon it. After I had succeeded in 
removing every trace of my masquerading, 
I put on my overcoat, hat, and gloves, and 
went outside and rang the bell, just as if I 
had just come home. Of course, they 
never for an instant suspected me, and I 
was very sorry I had not been at home 
when he appeared. They told me all about 
him, however, and everything he had said. 
Hans is just at that age when he begins to 
hang this and that together pbilosophical- 
ly. He asked his father afterward why it 
was that one never saw Knecht Ruprecht 
in the street. His father, however, told 
him that he had very peculiar properties, 
and could make himself invisible when he 
wished; and with that he was perfectly sat- 
isfled. American child'-” are too wise to 
believe this sort of thing; but German chil- 
dren grow up in a world of tales and 
legends, which they implicitly believe, 
which adds not a little to the charms of 
childhood and furnishes amusement both 
to them and to children of larger growth. 

The next thing on the Christmas pro- 
gram was the tree. The great Platz before 
the University was, as usual before Christ- 
mas, a forest of evergreen trees, and Frau 
V—— selected early a large one. They 
have theirtrees generally on Christmas Eve, 
and the evening before we spent in decorat- 
ing the tree. The children were caged up 
in the nursery all the next day, while the 
preparations were going on, and didn’t dare 
even to look out of the door; as they were 
told that Ruprecht went often back and 
forth, and didn’t wish to be seen. At about 
eight o’clock on Christmas Eve the tree was 
finally ready and the candles lighted. The 
children were in the meantime in the hall, 
imploring and beseeching to be let in; and 
at last their time came. Inthe funny Ger- 
man way, Hans first presented to his father 
a gorgeous sheet of paper, on which he had 
himself copied off a poem, and then proceed- 
ed toreciteit. Inthe midst of it, Fritz, who 
couldn’t wait any longer, broke in with his 
poem—“ Ich bin klein,” etc. We had a 
very jolly evening, with presents for all. 
Christmas Day we had a fine dinner, and so 
the festivities ended. 

Lerez10, Granary, Dec. 26th, 1880. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tut inpEPrenpext, New York.) 








HIDDEN THINGS IN SHAKESPEARE. 


“ Hark ! bark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 

And Phebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary buds begin to ope 
Their golden eyes, 

With everything that pretty ie—my lady 

sweet, arise ; 

Arise! arise !’’ 

In this verse will be found : 

lst line, two boats, a male, another boat, to 
lift, baving eaten, evil. 

2d line, a gardener’s tool, contraction of a 
vebicle, a liquor. 

8d line, an animal, to propel, a small animal, 
covering for the feet, a circle. 

4th, a woman’s name, to move along, part of 
&@ man’s apparel, to deceive. 

Sth, to gain, a woman’s name, to put forth, 
to ask alms, a darling, the oldest child, a 
precious metal, an affirmative. 

6th, a twiz, before the night, a measure, a 

3 a sailor, two 
young boy, tiny, : coon, BE 
WORD-SQUARES. 


1. 
1, abarbor; 2, a molding; 3, hindmost; 4, 
limited time. 


u. 
1, a fresh-water fish ; 2, a kind of tree; 8, 
gown ; 4, a nobieman. 


1m. 
1, a spare; 2, a stout cord; 3,a species of 
moukey ; 4, a plague. 


A. B.C. 








May 5, 1881.) 






Iam composed of 31 letters. 
My-28, 1, 27 is a resting-place. 
My 15, 7, 12 a covering for » woman’s hand. 
My 18, 26, 24 is 2 fowl. 
My 28, 21,9 is a plaything. 
My 25, 10, 3 is the nickname of a queen. 
My 5, 14, 19 relates to the eye. 
My 13, 16, 17 is fiery. 
My 11, 29, 20 is the name givena gentleman. 
My 6, 30, 31 is a relative. 
My 22, 2, 4, 8 is a foundation. 
Mv whole is a proverb. 
IL. 


lam composed of 12 letters. 

My 1, 9, 8, 7 is the side-pleceof a@eor. 
My 6, 8, 12, 2, 3 is a faint light. 

My 5, 12, 10, 11, 4 is a fishing-net. 

My whole is an American statesman. 


Motier D. 


A. B. C, 
WORD-SQUARE IN STORY. 
( Four Letters Each.) 
** What’s that noise, Alice, like the —— ofa 


eat?” 

**f am sure I do not know ; but I think it 
must be something in ‘Tom Smith’s ——~ lot.” 

‘T wish you would go over to his house, and 
—— him to go and see what it is for. It may 
be something in distress.” 

** You need not worry, Mary, for there it 
goes over the fence. 1 never saw such a 
strange-looking animal. Did you see it —— 
at us?” 

““T have my suspicious that it was young 
Tom Smith, dressed up to startle us. He 
probably saw his father coming, and ran. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
** #£ © & 


* * * * 
* * * 
* * * * 
2 2 2 & 


1, an adverb ; 2, an animal: 3, a girl’s name ; 
4, a satellite ; 5, to slope. 

The initials and finals are ex-presidents of the 
United States. S. Ee. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 28rTu. 


Cross-worp Enigma. — Incomprehensibili- 
ties, 
Child- 


SYLLABLE PvzzL¥.—1, Clan-ship ; 2, 


hood; 3, Car nation; 4, Pea-cock; 5, Hum- 
bug: 6, State-room ; 7, Cap-rice; 8, Dog-star 
9, And-iron; 10, Bag-pipe ; 11, Sweep-stakes. 


BURIED GEOGRAPHICAL PLaces.—1, Thebes; 


2, Berne: 3, Trent: 4, Ems: 5, Tweed; 6, 


Sweden. 
NUMERICAL Eniema.—‘t Who shall decide, 
when doctors disagree ?”’ 
CROSS PUZZLE. 
TaBle 
G Ra b G 
a B 1 Ar 
Lineage 
e n f ee 
- Bu n t 
Salad 





‘ands, 


Kinds of Skin a ete Sd HENRY: 8 $s GARBOLIC 
ALVE, as all others ona, buy He 


Rate ee mee 








JENNINGS SANITAR’ 


JEANS WATER 


PATENTED IMPROV ED & 


Nah 








WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who » 
4 apeces, ant > : 
couraged ; cular 
those who ee thin 
lips, cold hands and feat 
and who are without 


82 


y. — re- 


Carter's Inow Priis 
are also valuable for 


men are troubled 
with ' Weak- 
ness, ts &c. 
in me xesat 50 cts. 





HENRY PARRY, 
AGENT FOR 
Maw & Oo.’s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


FLOWER BOXES varices. 


variety. 
No. 4:2 East 234 St., adj. ¥.M.C. A. Building. 


GF & 0. B BROWN & C0, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 
321 Canal Street, 


socal Pork. 


Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties residing out of town. 


InvAuip Recruiwine 
ROBLI NG CHAIRS. 
















2s Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


+’ 4 GOLD MEDAL, a 1878. 


S breatast Cotta | 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalid 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
-W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 











’S DOWN-TO we GA ALLER ¥. 


RocKW Wee 
TANEOUS PHOTOG: 


“ — the Cit y Halk: New ¥ 5 fi 
0} e ew York). A t 
<9 made b mail and wi aty be obserned to ¥ 
y ° ‘Randel ‘and 
i 2 yy eee “as 4 the establishment the most 





0 ANS 2 to $1, ones 32 te 32 Sto . PIANO, 
CR ore free. Tess 
DANTE F. BEATTY, ‘Washington, X. J. 


(Write for oe M 


= AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs ay all essential respects from every other 





bhieott 





Ladies carefal ef health and appreciating 
che, best pt) new have pe other. 
japted for Hand or T 
" Divot Correspondence solicited. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 


1788, BACON PIANOS. 281 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROARWA Y, near 42nd St., 
New York, 





Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


SP ATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y¥. 
BRANOE | Harti SY 
OFFICES | elphia. 


438 Ei Bi at 

110 Ww. Geltinore St., fclphin. 
Dye, Clean, and ay Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 

of the most elaborate st styles, cleaned or success- 


fully without a 
Gentlemen arments cleaned or d 
: wi ndow Shades, Table-C 


whole. 
Curtains, Be Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or dyed. 
Em the best attainable skill and moet J 
proved appliances, and having syste’ 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
mise the best results and unusually prompt re- 
| hy of goods. 
Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., : 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


THE INDEPENDENT:' 








PRINTING PRESSES 


its to 
Son 70 om $176. Circulars 


cents, "40 kinds of cars, 10 cents 








JOSEPH WATSON, . 
19 Murray Street, New York. 











METALLIC ‘SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
world. One-fourth the weight of slate, and will not 
break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 
utely tight. Send for descriptive circular and ag 
DUCED prices to 


ANCLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 Cliff St., New York.. 








pClganer and Oiler 
reech-loadin 
in marke y 


\For One Dollar, one Cleaner, Patches, Brush 
| and full directions sent free of postage. 

|In ordering give calibre of g Send for circular, 
Address, YARDLEY BROWN, _Patentes, 














A Eeodlen London Phy- 
sician Establishes an 
Office in New York fer 
the Cure of Epileptic 
Fits. 


(tom Am. Journal of Medicine.) 
R. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes @ spe- 


ality of Epilepsy, has, without doubt, treated and 
r more cases than ong ¢ other liv phy. sician. His 
nave heard of 


success has simply ae as’ a 

cases of over 4 20 years ce 

ished ® votes le » work on disease 
bottle of his wonderful 








Cured b we , who has treated in 
Rome, Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 y rs, Ministers, and the 


Dp. Rome, N.Y. 


vo rts ri ae 































That Acts at the Same Time on 
The Liver, the Bowels, 4 
and the Kidneys. 


great organs are the natural cleansers 
nealth will be 
dreadful dis- 





TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Diabetee, R io Pains or Aches. 


a 


KIONEY-WORT WILL RESTORE 


1 these 
nat ert 








will once more 
Why suffer longer from the torment ofan aching back! 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles? 
oa Ey Vu meyer 


ae 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s; 
(Willsend thedry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


CONTINENTAL 
HOOF 
OINTMENT 


contains no 


CHEMICALS, ; 

tect in from 3 to 4 months, Ask il 
‘our or Saddler for it, 1 rt 

i send direct to the manufact beoere. nab weed A 


American Lubricating Oil Co., Cleveland, 0. 

































tome 


THOMPSON'S 


EYE WATER. | 


This well-known —y! thoi hly efficient remedy I 
ae Speng past a a world. wide rep 

pring e' y-one years ; an se 

remarkable f: reputation has 


ae JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
all druggists. 


co., Teor N %5 cents, Sold by 





Send for Sep Ss. 











WROUCHT-IRON 


Reputation Established 


Contains important improvements found in no 
other. 
heated radisting surfaces, 
powerful, simple and durable. 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. 


Also a fall line of Brick Set and Portable 4 


Estimates furnished upon application. 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, sie ¥ i 





















yj UOTZUSuTI pue 


-roaevd st 


BARSTOW’S _ 


FURNACE, — 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 

by Seven Years of 
Practical Test. } 

Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Is permanently gas tight. Has no over- 


Is economical and 
The material and 


Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 





BARSTOW STOVE CO., | 






56 and 58 Union Street, 
Providence, BR I, 
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$0 
Farm und Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wilthbe glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 


“ATTENTION THE WHOLE.” 





WE are giad to notice the deep interest now 
taken in all sections of the country in regard 
to tree planting and other “ village improve- 
ments,”’ Notime should now be lost. Let the 
work have a beginning this very spring, and this 
very month, and, if possible, this very week in 
every town and village. A hundred, or fifty, or 
even a score of trees would be a fair beginning, 
Young men up to eighty years old and young 
women up to eighty-five should all take bold 
of the good work. Let every one who can 
spare an hour set out at least one tree this 
spring on the public common orbighway, . We 
sre glad to see 80 many newspapefs now inter- 
ested in these improvements. We earnestly 
appeal to every town and county journal to 
take hold earnestly and urge all to move in 
the matter. “There’s millions in it” of 
future comfort and beauty, and no investment 
will pay better. Reader, begin the'work with- 
out delay. Begin it alone, if you can’t start 
others to jo{n with you. And when you begin tt, 
stick to it, year after year, make it your hobby, 
until you see with your own eyes the big 
Cividends which will surely follow. The new 
Haven Jul/adium of last week thus refers to 
the matter: 


‘*TREE-PLANTING IN CONNECTICUT. 

“*Re ave planting atree, John ; for it wull be 
growing while ye’re sleeping.’ This saying of 
one of Sir Walter Seott’s characters embodies 
a bit of practical advice, which Americans of 
the present day will do well to heed. A large 
portion of our country was oteety endowed 
with lavish forest growths, which have, how- 
ever, been neglected and squandered in a way 
to warrant anxiety for the future. ‘The trouble 
with Americans is that they are so wholly ab- 
sorbed in seeking present gain that the needs 
of the near future receive but scanty atten- 
tion. ‘Will it pay ?’ is the first question asked 
about any project, and ‘ How soon will it pay?’ 
the next. Doubtless, James Hillhouse had to 
answer these questions when he set the exam- 
ple which resulted in giving New Haven the 
magnificent elma which now line her streets 
and parks and which have added no inconsid- 
erable amount to the value of her grand list. 
To-day, however, no intelligent New Havener 
asks whether {t paid for Janies Hillhouse to 
set out his saplings. Itis high time that the 
people should learn that a tree is a good invest. 
ment, whether planted in city or country.. That 
they are beginning to do so is apparent on 
every hand. To the Connecticut General As- 
sembly belongs the éredit of being the first 
legislative body east of the Mississippi River to 
do something practical in the oy of encour- 
aging interest fm arboriculture. Itpassed an 
act which provides that any person planting or 
protecting forest trees one-quarter of a mile or 
more along any public highway may receive for 
ten years an annual bounty of one dollar for 
each quarter of a mile so planted ; the forest 
trees to include the elm, maple, tulip, ash, 
basswood, oak, black walnut, and bhiekory— 
the elms to be’ not more than sixty feet apart 
and the others not more than thirty feet apart. 
In addition to this state bounty, local enterprise 
is at work in various sections of the state, to 
give added impetus to the interest already 
awakened in tree-culture.” 


We know a young lady, a resident of Massa- 
chusetts, ninety-one years old, who five years 
ago was one among the first to plant a tree 
(an oak) in Roseland Park, at Woodstock, 
Conn., while on a visit to that town. A sister, 
a young girlof ninety summers, soon followed 
her older sister, and planted a walnut tree 
in the same Park. When Garfield and Arthur 
were nominated, Hon. B. G. Northrop, Pres 
ident Porter, of Yale College, and Colonel 
Parker, of Quincy, Mass., and others rode 
up from Putnam, Conn., and planted trees 
in the same Park, to commemorate the 
event. A gentleman and his wife from 
Scotland wanted a tree in Roseland Park, 
to commemorate their visit to America, a tree 
there for their children and friends to see 
when they should visit this country. When 
the news of the Battle of Bunker Hill reached 
Woodstock, Conn., one of the ancestors of 
General McClellan, of this city, his great- 
great-great-grandmother, planted two elm 
trees in that town, which are now the pride 
and glory of the place and of all Eastern Con- 
necticut. The good and loyal woman who 
planted those *‘ Revolution Elms,’’ which now 
ean easily shade five thousand people under 
their stately branches, needs no other monu- 
ment to commemorate her worth and patriot- 
ism. 

The custom of planting a tree when a child 
is born or married is a good one, and should 
be adopted generally, When a far-off 
friend visits you, plant a tree, to com- 
memorate the event When the President 
of the United States visits a place, ask 
him to plant a tree, as General Grant was 
asked to do when he visited Woodstock, in 
1870. Plant these commemorative trees on 
your own grounds, or on the public highway, 
or on the public common. The trustees of 
Roseland Park from the very beginning, we 
hear, offered to furnish a good place and care- 




















ful protection for every “‘“eommemorative tree” | 


brought there and planted by any one. Let 
the managers of every other public park fol- 
low this example, and let it be known that a 
tree or a shrub, a rose-bush or a plant, or any 
other thing that bath life and beauty, may 
bave a place to live and shine and give joy to 
every beholder. 





A GOOD FRUIT-LIST. 





Accorpine to our present preference, says 
the Germantown (Pa.) Telegraph, we should 
select the following fruit-list for our own plant- 
ing, and all of which we are now growing more 
or less successfully. We do not see how it can 
be intproved. for this section of country, Or asa 
general list for all the Middle States. Some of 
cach of the seperate selections may not do well 
upon one premises that will succeed admirably 
on another. Each grower must find out for 
himself the particular apples, pears, etc. 
especially adapted to his soil and location. 
This can be easily done by inquiries of those 
who are successful fruit-growers, whose soil is 
somewhat similar to their own. 

Standard Pears.—1, Gifford ; 2, Doyenne d’Ete; 
8, Early Catharine ; 4, Kirtland; 5, Bloodgood. 
6 Summer Julienne; 7, Tyson; 8, Brandy- 
wine; 9, Bartlett; 10, Belle Lucrative; 11, 
Mannuing’s Elizabeth ; 12, Seckel ; 13, Howell ; 
14, Anjou; 15, Shelden; 16, St. Ghislan; 17, 
Lawrence; 18, Reading. 

For those who may desire a smaller number 
we should select: 1, Gifford; 2, Early Catha- 
rine; 3, Bloodgood; 4, Tyson; 5, Bartlett ; 
6, Belle Lucrative; 7, Seckel; 8, Lawrence ; 
9, Reading. They ripen in about the order 
they are esrranged. 

In the above list from No. 1 to 8 are Sum- 
mer varieties, from 9 to 16 Autumn (early and 
late), and 17 and 18 Winter; thus affording a 
sufficient number for each of the periods of the 
best known sorts for this region. 

Apples,—1, Maiden’s Blush; 2, Baldwin; 3, 
Smokehouse; 4, Northern Spy; 5, Smith’s 
Cider ; 6; Fallawater ; 7, Cornell’s Fancy ; 8, Red 
Astrachan; 9, Wagener; 10, Porter; 11, Gra- 
venstein; 12, Tompkin’s King; 13, Roxbury 
Russet. 

We add to the foregoing list Tompkin’s King 
and Roxbury Russet, both most excellent varie- 
ties. Indeed, the King is regarded by some as 
unsurpassed. Northern Spy is also restored. 

Teaches.—1, Crawford's Early; 2, Hale’s 
Early ; 3, York's Early ; 4, Old Mixon ; 5, Craw- 
ford’s Late ; 6, Ward’s Late; 7, 8mock’s Late; 
6, Susquehanna. 

There is no solid reason to change this list, so 
far asit goes. We suggested to peach-growers 
to favor us with a list of their own, and a few 
did; but. where they differed from ours we did 
not deem an improvement, 

Grapes.—1, Telegraph ; 2, Concord ; 3, Hart- 
ford ; 4, Clinton ; 5, Salem ; 6, Rogers’s No. 32; 
7, Brighton. 

We have added to thelist Rogers’s No. 32, 
which, should it maintain its present character, 
will be the very best out-door variety cultivated. 
It is a beautiful pink or, rather, maroon-colored 
grape and at times is transparent. It bears 
regular crops yearly with us. Clinton in 
the foregoing list is only for wine, and is 
probably the very best for that purpose. We 
also add the Brighton, a maroon color, as prom- 
ising well. It is, however, a small berry and 
rather straggling bunches, but almost pulpless 
and of excellent quality. The Prentiss is an- 
other new grape, somewhat larger than the 
Delaware, of good quality and scarcely a per- 
ceptible pulp. It promises to take the lead of 
all the white varfeties. The bunches are com- 
pact and of fair size. We have not tried it. 

Cherries.—1, May Bigarreau ; 2, Belle de Chol. 
sy; 3, Black Tarterian; 4, Black Eagle; 5, 
black Hawk; 6, Eaton; 7, Downer’s Late ; 
8, Early Richmond: 9, Early Purple Guigne ; 
10, Dol. Bleeding Heart. 

The ripening of the list will range from the 
earliest to the latest, thus carrying one through 
the whole cherry season. No one can go amiss 
in adopting this list. 

Raspberries,—1, Hornet ; 2, Herstine; 3, Phil- 
adelphia ; 4, Brandywine. 

Strawberries.—1, Captain Jack; 2, Seth Boy- 
den; 3, Sharpless; 4, Triomphe de Gand. 

Currants.—1, Black Naples; 2, Red Dutch ; 
8, White Grape. 

These three varieties are the best among the 
different colors. The Red Dutch isa regular 
bearer and is of better quality than any other, 
There are others larger, but they are more 
acid. The White Grapeis transparent, of good 
quality, aud ought to be more generally grown; 
but it is nota great bearer. 

Gooseberries.—1, Houghton; 2, Downing. 

These are the two best géoseberries grown in 
this country.. They bear every year heavy 
crops, are free from mildew, and are of excel- 
lent quality. They are large enough for all 
practical purposes. Keep clear of the giants 
and their big prices, and especially of foreiga 
varieties. ‘ 

Blackberries.—1, New. Rochelle ; 2, 

Cluster; 8, Wilson’s Early ; 4, Snyder, 









; 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Snyder, ‘a new Western blackberry, is 
highly spoken of at distant points; but we 
prefer to wait another year before recommend- 
ing it, in the meantime giving,it atrial. We 
shall probably fruit it this year. 

It is better that those who intend to cultivate 
fruit, and bave to make purchases, take this 
list with them to the nursery, and adhere to it 
as faras possible. 

In selecting fruit trees, or any others, be care- 
ful to choose those with smooth, healthy look- 
ing bark, have entirely shed their leaves, and 
have plenty of small, fibrous roots. Trees on 
which the leaves remain after frost sets in and 
stick to the branches in the Spring may be 
regarded as not healthy and in some way lack- 
ing stamina. 
cm 


SOILING STOCK. 


A writer in a recent number of the Milch 
Zeitung on the danger to German agriculture 
from foreign competition, says that his own ex- 
perience of fifty years has taught him that 
regular soiling of cattle is best for the farmer 
and for his fields, bringing ia greater profit and 
maintaining the fertility of the land at a high- 
er point; that twice as much fodder can be 
produced on a given surface when the forage 
plant is allowed to’ grow asa cultivated crop 
and reach a certain degree of maturity 
than when, as in pasture, it is continually 
cropped off and trodden down. He believes, 
as do all the best German writers on the sub- 
ject, that the most successful ‘system of ag- 
riculture, in the long run, is that in which a 
large quantity of stock is kept and fed well, 
and a careful rotation of cropsis followed, in 
which the same crop is never put twice in suc- 
cession on the same land. The soiling system 
makes it easier to carry out the second part of 
this program, and the great variety of crops 
that can be raised on a long rotation provides a 
greater variety of fodder for the stock; so that 
these two features of the best modern agri- 
cultural practice work admirably together. 





| The soiling system provides a more uniform 
_ ration in respect to quantity and avoids much 


lossof manure. It may be pretty safely affirmed 
that the droppings of cattle in the pasture are 
more than half wasted by drying in the sun, or 
by too strong dosing with manure in isolated 
spots, here and there. Where land is cheap 
and abundant, and t be profitably culti- 
vated and carried up toa high degree of fertil- 
ity, pasturage over a large portion of the farm 
may be allowed; but when high farming pays 
pasture-land is a poor investment -and may eat 
up a large part of the profits from the cultivated 
fields.— Michigan Farmer, 








PRODUCE OF AN ACRE. 


Aw Ohio farmer sends to the Practical Farm- 
er an account of the products of an acre lot: 
of which he says: 

**] have cropped for several years as a truck 
patch, planting it in potatoes, sweet corn, and 
vegetables, until it became foul with weeds, 
particularly those meanest of pests, buttun 
weed, red root and foxtail grass. It was be- 
coming so foul I could get only half of a crop; 
so I determined to eradicate the pests. Inthe 
Spring of 1879 I plowed the ground and sowed 
it in oats, and st barvest cut and threshed 
eighty bushels of No. 1 oats, for the beginning. 
Then again I plowed and sowed it in buck- 
wheat, and from this planting threshed eigh- 
teen bushels of fine buckwheat. A third time 
I plowed it about the middle of October, and 
sowed itin wheat, and cut and threshed from 
this third planting twenty-five bushels of No. 1 
wheat thisseason. But thisis not all. I sowed 
this same acre in clover last Spring, th 
first week in March, and by the middle o 
August cut two and one-half tons of fine clo-} 
ver hay. All these crops within sixteen month 
or one crop for every four months. But oo 
the ground is not exhausted, for at the present 
writing there is a fine crop of pasture, six inches 
hig! ad 








BIG HORSES. 


A Late number ‘of the the London Live Stock 
Journal says: 

“ Over-big horses, for any purpose, are a mis- 
take. S80 the corporation of London have found 
out. When they started to do their own scav- 
engering, instead of contracting for ft, they 
sclected all the giants they could get; seven- 
teen hands were preferred. The mistake has 
been found out. Sixteen hands is now the 
favored hight. “These do more work, are less 
subject to roaring, and are altogether more 
healthy.” 








BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
SLOAT & SPERRY, 


Pe eee cahinetee ouiet, Rey YE Sa AB 





















ag in Arkansas and East Missouri Wy" 
Via Iron Mountain Railw’y . 
Come to the Lands of Btney Cuape 












Va FINE CLIMATE, 
GOOD WATER, 


good seasons, 
od the catalth shonspetions, etc. of the “hi 
Ave winds.” Don’t “guess” that “‘ wheat o! 


kansas is most peacea 
Southern oe, Mechanic, hve by 
worxnge 3 your Own property, an m have the re- 
su 
People should eat in Avteonene or East-South 
Missouri, beca' e moderate imate ‘does the work 
and permits the. thinking ian 80 enjoy himself like 
ra peer ayy Al because j- - will 
increase middle o: e coun where there are 
" hools, and Cnevelens societies, 
mails and the county and city 
are regular and the telegraph and trans- 
—— are co conv onion it; and b great 
markets are near ai 
o Locusts, no Water-Spouts, no Terrible Northers, 
no amines, no Mono , no Scorching Winds, no 


wing-in, no Freezing-up. 
This scree is unsurp=-"-4 in America for a com- 
bination of 1 tag COME and SEE. 


w. 4. KENDAL 
Asst Land Commissioner, 
_ we E. cor. ce & Market, 
St. Leuis, Mo. 














; on this as the simpjost: 
and best 


a a van th he market. Catat f 
fons ¢ aes Sots. ae Ree a * ot 


almond eure ; 
co Vedic ready i96 § 
aE 





- & oS TINS, Orange, N. 3. 





EUREKA IRON ROOFING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


« res _ ———\ 
ESE. ASEAN ANRRRRAAAANARANND 


CURRIER’S PATENT ROOFING, 
9 EAST SECOND &T., CINCINNATI. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OB GALVANIZED. 














PREP, ie Send for it now. 
Fpl ober A PENNY STAMP, 


GEO. 8. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 








Strawberry! 
is the Berry for home 
fur partethars Og ay 


The Coming 


WELL 
PETERS & GALHOUN CO, 


Aaggprmer ek Importers 


FINE SADDLERY 1 AND HARNESS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
691 Broadway, New York. 


on NEN ELAN ES. 


stock, ck and low > ®@ specialty. 


site ra Breen, in. 
MILL STONE 


MANUFACTOR: | 
Eyablished 1681. 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Pounders and Machinist 
~. $ORDTEE & MkéoN 09, 

a Indianapolis, Ind. 
SS 


For Wew Terms for ega 































ret see page 26...  — aE 




















May ‘i 1881.) 
ae MEADOW KING MOWER. 


THE “GREGG SU SULKY RAKE. 


SELF-DUMPING. 


ah 


7x it i; eles Ms 





Can be o) cngepted ty the, foot alone, leaving. both 
hands free for can control its 
easily. This Rabe is Giatanch te in ev ieular, 
strong and durable, best of material. nished in a’ 
workmanlike manner, 


The Meadow King Hand-Dumping | 


Sulky Rake. 


i Phy 
C A Atta é Re 





This Rake is very sim im its plan. It has no 
ratchets, Springs, or friction devices for dumping, 
which are break or get out of order, and for 
ease of handling and doing good work it has no 
superior in the market. 


IT NEVER BINDS IN DUMPING. 


We also manofacture the 


ONE OE AEE AWN Ls wx-mowER, 


YOUNG AMERICA LAWN-MOWER, 


For circulars and catalogues send to the manu- 
facturers, 


GREGG & CO., Trumansburg, N. Y. 
JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 


BROCKPORT, N, ¥ 


o 
. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOWERS, REAPERS, AND COM- 
BINED MACHINES. 

BRANCH Serget 


73WwW. Ww ashington Se Chicago; 
ia Summit street. viedo: 
and 2 Ch iswell it, Mele onden, Eng. 








J, M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 John Street, 
NEW YORK, 


offer, postage or freight paid, on receipt of the 
amount, 


GOLDEN-BANDED LILY OF JAPAN, 


40 cts. cach. $4.00 per dozen. 


GLADIOLUS. 


Named sorts, $1.50 per dozen. 
Fine mixtures, 50 cts. ‘“ $2.50 per 100. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Vege- 
table, Flower,and Field Seeds ow 
application. 

THE DINGRE*P R’SCNARD Co's 

| BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING | 














Betiteys 


sla fpr 






* 
phy 








hale os ic , 
al latecled. for $i $2 for $2; 19 for 
AWavRE 75 fu, 





Pan cre CLIMBERS, Etc. 


Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 is now 

the abov: mt © Diente mth United States. Man Nove’ 
e 

Lt Lanta 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


wich catindt be ae gh tt yl 1,000 spe- 
aay part of the United States on receipt of price. 











» 4 








SEEDS — ELANTS t= FRUITS, and 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 
of all kinds for Y HOMES. 


Verbenas, 4c. *Parsies, 4c., Petunias, Cc 


Coleus, 4c., Socastninaeh a other plants ag cheap. 
Valuable — P S — given away. 
15 Papers Choice Flower Seeds, for 
F. R. PIERSON, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Catalouges sent free to all.—Write for one. 


sary dasa Soret tener 







mt ware man for 
them, or send 


> I & CP» 
Sole Owners and Bir Le 4 ittsburgh, Pa 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND-MILL POWER. 
The Best inthe Werld. 
at ; pewey self-regulating 








rr Soft Bee 
om e to 
7" by ftnpe tothe mec anics to 
tor papestor to al her mills 
rculars Do not buy saline zon have 
18 investigated the Champio All 
ident e Mill 





POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, mm. 


REMINGTON KGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Stee! and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


GastSieel Shovels, 


Pores, “Hoes, 
Garden Rakes, 1 Wowérs, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


anda general line. of Agricultural Implements. Also 
IROWNWV BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPRZOIDAL TRUBS). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N.Y. 


.. ALLIA 








Send for Circulars. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohie. 














‘Sole Manufacturer, 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 














PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 


Theré is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
ye Any Shade, 


—As there are imitatio; 


now on the market that above “‘ TRAD 
MARE ms on each package, and 


wreby get the “ GENUINE 1 RUBBER PAINT.” 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. _ 
THE FRENTRESS STEEL 


BAKE WIRE. 


Patented Dec. 14th, 1875. Retasued May 2d, 1877. 





















Licensed and pro 
tom patents on 


tected under all the bot- 





W- 
The most popular Barb Fence Wire now offered in market, at prices y- 
which cannot be undersold. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


sT. LOUIS WIRE FENCE COMPANY, | THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE 00., 
814 and S816 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. East Dubuque, Illinois. 


. ta” Send for Price-lists and Circulars. 41 
Mention this paper. 





Praise Weel 












to curee Cough, from baa she alarg 
rola over Sy hun pm Bg At 


roe 
iets tt “S 
a irritation of the 


abana 


and, not ‘used Sra an: 
| eee age. cee 


PORALD KENNEDY. 
ROX BUR ¥, MASS. 








KEMP’S 


, | MAORE: eae PULVERIZER, 





Will spread ayes Kinds of 
the farm, from t 


y per acre, w 
nth the time ‘done 


, In oF 
a manner that no intelligent farmer 
sift at ate ba Soar 


| — waorven © wa: ea Hence the chie 
ee ¥ gents Wanted, 
& BURPE ufac- 
pss a -' « urers the United 
N 
’ 


maga anf itor |B. Rich- 
KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G CQ., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








VIBRATOR HARROW, 





made. Cuts ovesy inet inch of of exvea't oe 


aeap eat ag Foes 


“PRELPS & BIGELOW WINDMILL CO., 
Mention this paper. Kalamrzoo, Mich. 


ee 








Five sizes made for Family Dairies, Four Sizes for 
Factory use. They continue to be the Standard 
Churns of the Country. Send for a Churn or a De. 
scriptive Circular to the Sole Manufacturers, 


BAS ST00D YEARS OF FIELD TESTS, 
BAUGH'’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHAT! 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not hive it 
“TARE NO OTHER,” but address 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


LISTER BROTHERS, — 
New Tee Ofice at ) Fapat Street. 


Jar Farmers and Dealers 


= invited to send fo 





THE PLANET JR. GOODS, __ 
Let all inthenned bY the soll now for 
Catalogue. eres eta labor: ing 
fine 


en tools; 


ee eee. —-— 
8. L. ALLEN & CO.. 22 229 1 Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DN SH AES WOT ANA CED, 


our and y 
to read © 





Soa Conneetient. Agr A Agricultaral As 


— 


BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 












Established in 1e0e A, — for all purposes. War, 
ran i durable. 
LY ‘ie CO., West Troy, N. Ye 
BUCKEYE BELL ZFQUNDRY 
Is of PureCopper and Tin’ for Chure! 


wat Fire ——, Farms, ete. FULL 


UZEW & TIFT, Cidciadath, Q, 





He Sin al 
over 20 years, I 


‘Be estimating the May] pepe cen see tote ne gee 








11 Co., 








VATIONAE oF WITED D PAINT CO., 


St., N.Y. 





Clinton M Meneely 
paces | ation given to ¢ 


parties needing belle, 


82 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & C0. 
14th Street, Cor. University Place, 


Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Wm. Rogers’s Spoons, 
Forks, and Knives. 


HORSMAN’S 


CELEBRATED 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Sexp Stamp For ILLUSTRATED CaTALoour. 


E. I. ORS HAN, 
Nea. 80 ead 82 William Mcreet, 








New Yerk. 





WADE & COMMING, 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and 23d St, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


MEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STY LES. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, Mae ag 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U 


NOW OPEN TO THE TRAVELING vusLa 





J. W. WOLCLOTT, fo rmerly. Proprietor of The Bruns 
wick, has opened The Vendome, one of the most pala- 
tial hotels in the world. 





An ili dand hand 7 history and 
rr at A is situated, be 3 
eo application ¢ 

J. W. WOLCOTT, 
The Vendome, Boston. 


BRO: 
VE! END 
J 








let, givi Rules and Desi for 
we uk thockin Vittens. Money rees, 
and Boots Tasca, ote 1 be sent to any 


fess on Oe resets « of Aix ¢ 3S “Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.,, 
2as Masket &.. P "niladelphia, 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT. CHEAP. DURABLE. 


460 Broadway, N. Y.; 





r onalosing ae AL Rabbit Hutches, and 
puking Ponds jon and Ornamental 
encing, and Seleinn' io vines. 
Send for Orders or letters of inquiry ¥tll 
receive prompt attention. Address 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel Wire 
Bale Ties, Wire Work, et¢ Importers of Galvan- 
ized Wire Nettings and Shee; Fencing, and Dealers 
im Patent Steel rb Fence Wire. 
New York Office, 422 West Street. 
oe. - Louis. Mice, 819 and 42% North 2d Stree 


‘THE 


Best in the Market. 
Sold Everywhere. 

v MANUFACTURED BY 
W.D.Turner & Co., 
Geneva, Kaye Co., [11.. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
113 Chambers St. N. Y. 












STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTE 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


_——— 









ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TARKANT’s BELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, were alterative and corrective. 
p and it is always ready. * 





















Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Bro Cabriolets, 





i. KILLAM & CO. New Haven, Conn. 








PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure Linseed Oil Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine, If your dealer does not keep them, send to ns 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 
F. 0. PIERCE é Cco., _ 169 a and 170 Fulton St., New ‘York. 


ESTERBROOK’S “rans. 


aoR Ks «eo “7am, 
Camden, N. J. New York. 
vos ssTaqanecn STEEL PEN CO. 























TRG ely FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
U ok a IT 18 SOUND RCONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PAINT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. LUGAR. 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th 8t., Philadelphia. 


See eee ee eee ee 











’ DEVLIN & CO. 


beg to announce that their 


SPRING STOCK 


Mens and Boys Clothing 


is now ready, and to direct your attention to the following Lines, 
which they offer as SPECIALTIES OF THE SEASON: 


BUSINESS SUITS, READY-MADE, 
$10, $12, $14, $16, $18, $20, $22, $24. 
BUSINESS SUITS, TO ORDER, 
$23, $26. $27, $30, $32. 


DEVLIN & CO., Broadway and Warren St. 
ALABASTIN E, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS — amie 
The white is whiter than any Gas menesial, and the tints Clearer apd more d a firm, 

durable, and handsome finish. It is UneqvaLep. ALABASTINE is a valuable discovery, a tony pay youto 

send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 

SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip. New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT CU., 19 Federal St.. Boston; AVERILL PAINT CO,, 177 BE. Jackson 
St. aay Il.; AVERILL PZINTCO., Fa E, River St, Cleveland, 0.; 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia; M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapide, Mich. 








CLEOPATRA. 


o> FINE. 


Butter - Knives, PERE 1 8 etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE # SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 











WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


White French China Dinner Sets, 1 00 
White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 700 


China Tea 50 
noun pleces. 12 00 


ecesent eecete tem oe 
ad ita Nam Gauri ean ad 


e and Price List mailed free on 
ania bd furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, WY. City. 


Orders boxed and pleced on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent OO. por P.O. Money Order. 















re ESTEY ‘ORGAN through 
{ics its intrinsic merit has won|} 
a wide popularity. It is ver- 
sally known as cuthaing Ubaet i 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new | 





and elegant designs. 





J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt 
Ilustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 








The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR EMTCHEN AND BOUSEROLD USE, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. © 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York. 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 





soon a ~+- hy 


vo bee 








Best in the 
World fer 
Hand or 
Machine 


Ce aN SPRINKLER 08. FOR # 


LW LAAN Y 
eHnnnh) 

















‘ 


_ "Tae Leperexpart’' Panes, Kos. 91 42d 93 Réen Strader. 


otreaiae See etn —_ 











